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I. CAN IT BE ESTABLISHED HISTORICALLY? 


The question thus put by the editors of the Journal presupposes 
a negative answer to its complement: “Is the doctrine of the super- 
natural birth of Jesus essential to Christianity?” If the doctrine is 
essential to Christianity, only opponents of Christianity can argue 
against it. Present participants are surely assumed to be Christians. 
They may reasonably be assumed to hold at least that doctrine of 
incarnation which Paul declares to be the essence of the gospel, to 
wit, that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world to himself.” 
This then is our starting-point: an incarnation doctrine which con- 
ceives the Redeemer to have become partaker of flesh and blood “in 
like manner” with ourselves, involving exposure to “the same” con- 
ditions of temptation, weakness, suffering, and death. The belief that 
he was made literally “in all points like unto his brethren, yet with- 
out sin,” has equal theological standing with the belief that the 
“body prepared for him” was miraculously framed. If to some it 
appears an advantage to the Redeemer that his earthly house of this 
tabernacle should be unique, to others it will seem the reverse, by 
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just so much as it obscures that identity of conditions as regards 
entrance into, continuance in, and exit from our human life, which 
forms the basis of the argument in Heb. 2:11-18; 4:15. It must 
therefore be in some other sense that we find the supernatural birth 
still referred to as “matter of faith” in the following extract from a 
recent discussion of the subject :* 

To sum up, the evidence appears clearly to indicate that the doctrine of virgin 
birth was not clearly revealed in the earlier part of the apostolic age. We have 
no proof that Paul was acquainted with it. The genealogies appear to us to have 
been drawn up by persons who did not hold the doctrine. Like many other 
doctrines, we believe it to have been kept back until conflict with heresy? brought 
it forward We regard it as a matter of faith, though we admit that it was 
introduced into church teaching at a date later than the earliest time. 

Loisy justly criticises Protestant striving after the belief of “the 
earliest time,” as if this alone were needful. Whether his opponent, 
the great champion of historical criticism, is imbued with this idea or 
not, Wright and Loisy both do well to reassert the rights of post- 
apostolic doctrine. The belief of the earliest time is not necessarily 
the best; it may not be even the most correct historically. So with 
the story of Jesus’ supernatural birth. If Stephen and Paul can be 
supposed to have died in ignorance of it, it cannot indeed be “essen- 
tial to Christianity;” but it may be both historical and, in some sense, 
“matter of faith,” though matters of faith are not wont to be subject 
to the fluctuations of historical criticism.’ 

t Chap. xviii of A. Wright’s Synopsis of the Gospels in Greek, 2d ed., 1903, on “The 
Virgin Birth.” 

2 Professor Wright doubtless refers to the earliest and most general type of Greek 
and Gnostic heresy, viz., Docetism, which denied the “flesh” of Jesus and the “resur- 
rection of the flesh” (1 John 4:2; 2 John, vs. 7). Irenzus tells us that those who made 
this distinction between the spiritual 2on Christ and the passible Jesus preferred the 
gospel by Mark, wherein “the beginning of the gospel”’ was the descent of the Spirit 
into Jesus at the baptism. Marcion similarly cut off the opening chapters of Luke, 
beginning: ‘In the fifteenth year of Tiberius God came down to Capernaum, a city 
of Galilee.” The Valentinian Gnostics preferred John because it also gave them an 
incarnation doctrine without the necessity of admitting that in his whole human nature 
from his very conception in the womb (Luke 1:35) Jesus was “the Son of God.” -The 
insistence on the virgin birth in the Apostles’ Creed, as well as the dwelling on the 
details of the passion, and the phrase “the resurrection of the flesh” (ris capxés), 


are directed against this extreme anti-materialism. See McGiffert’s The Apostles’ 
Creed. 


3 Sce the preceding note for the use made by the church of the second century of 
the virgin birth as “matter of faith.” All moderns will sympathize with the framers 
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1. Were the question before us to be taken in the strict sense, it 
is self-evident that only a negative answer could be given. To ask 
that history, a science dealing only with secondary causation, should 
“establish” a “supernatural” occurrence, is to demand of it some- 
thing beyond its powers. In fact, historical proof would make the 
subject no longer “matter of faith,” but purely matter of knowledge, 
thereby depriving it of religious value. “Spiritual things must be 
spiritually discerned.”” The incredibly bad taste of the second cen- 
tury illustrates to us, in its attempt to manufacture documentary 
proof .of the virgin birth, how worthless would be even the most 
ancient and authentic of documents as proof of the supernatural. 
Even in days when the Protevangelium Jacobi was supposed to be 
the actual testimony of the Lord’s brother, its repulsive proofs of the 
virginity of Mary were no real aids to faith, nor could any conceivable 
discovery of ancient documents do more than corroborate, for 
example, the conjecture of Professor Sanday that the narrative of 
Luke 1:4—2:52 represents the story of Mary as related by herself 
some time after the formation of the Jerusalem church. Even this 
evidence would compel no one to believe the story; and, if it did, 

-opponents would simply say: “It appears, then, that partheno- 
genesis is not confined to the lowest orders of the biological series.” 
Historical proof can no more overtake “‘ matter of faith” than a man 
can overtake his shadow. 

2. The real question concerns simply the character of the birth 
stories of Matthew and Luke as historical sources. Exemption 
from the same criticism which would be applied to similar docu- 
ments laid bare yesterday by the explorer’s spade is confession of 
judgment. The asking of a verdict in this court implies equality of 
treatment. 

But does not the use of the term “supernatural” preclude a favor- 
able judgment? No; for the historical critic expects to find accounts 
of miracle in documents of this period, most of all in religious writ- 
ings, even the most authentic. Documentary criticism may be said 
to have rendered its verdict with absolute unanimity regarding one 


of this creed rather than their idealistic opponents, whose incarnation doctrine was 
docetic, framed on the model of the mythologic avatar. It is obvious, however, that 
here the real “matter of faith” is the humanity of the birth, not its miraculousness. 
The latter stands for the principle of divinity which was admitted on both sides. 
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New Testament authority, and with almost complete unanimity 
regarding a second, the so-called “ Diary” of Luke and the major 
epistles of Paul. Both of these involve accounts of, or at least allu- 
sions to, events as “supernatural” to the writers as the virgin birth. 
The verdict regarding both documents is emphatic in favor of their 
contemporary and authentic character. It is a later and independ- 
ent question whether the writers mistake and misrepresent the nature 
of the occurrences they narrate. This may be true; or it may be that 
scientists have drawn too close the limits of the credible. Acts 
20:7-12 and 28:1-10 belong to the report of an eyewitness, who 
certainly believed he had seen Paul raise a man from the dead. 
Gal. 3:5; 1 Cor. 12:10, 28; 13:2; 14:8; 15:3-8; 2 Cor. 12:4, 12, 
are claims of Paul on his own behalf and on behalf of men personally 
known to him to have had supernatural experiences, and exercised 
supernatural powers. If the verdict of historical criticism upon the 
birth stories of Matthew and Luke be equally favorable, the involved 
references to the supernatural will have to be taken into the bargain. 
The answer of the skeptically disposed may be: There is still room 
for naive self-deception to play a part, as in Acts 20:7-12, or for the 
confounding of the limits of subjective and objective, as in 1 Cor. 
15:3-8 and 2 Cor. 12:4. The mystically disposed may insist upon 
a strictly supernatural explanation—if appeal to the supernatural 
can be called “explanation.” The verdict of historical criticism on 
the age and character of the documents will be unaffected by such 
consequences, if it is to count toward the establishing or disestablish- 
ing of a given fact. 

3. From the quotation already made it is apparent that not even 
advocates of the virgin birth claim an origin for this belief in “the 
earliest times.” We may add that the belief of the earliest times 
maintained itself for more than a century in Palestine in strenuous 
opposition to it. Even so orthodox a father as Justin Martyr (152 
A. D.), who vehemently denies the name of Christian to those “ god- 


4 Date and credibility of documents are certainly affected by the degree and nature 
of the writer’s appeal to the supernatural, as when the Gospel of Thomas or other late 
“infancy gospels” relate their puerilities about the boy Jesus’ miraculous tricks with 
schoolmaster and playmates. But the quality and appropriateness of these as com- 
pared with the admitted “‘miracles” of Paul and the Diarist may determine our judg- 
ment of the writing which contains them, without raising the question of miracle per se. 
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less, impious heretics who are called Christians . . . . who say there 
is no (fleshly) resurrection from the dead, but that their souls when 
they die are taken to heaven,’’s does not venture to withhold it from 
his Jewish fellow-believers, who, besides their clinging to circum- 
cision and the Law, maintained “that He [Jesus] was born man of 
men and became Christ by election.”® In fact, it is much less sur- 
prising that ardent opponents of Docetism, like Ignatius and Justin, 
should hold strongly for themselves to the virgin birth, which Igna- 
tius classes as one of “the three mysteries that were hid from the 
zons,”? than that Justin should show such tolerance of Ebionite 
conservatism, and Ignatius connect his doctrine not so much with 
our Matthew as with an apocalyptic writing of very mythological 
type, more closely related to Rev. 12: 1-6 and certain obscure Gnostic 
legends than to the canonical story.® 

Of course, the fixing of an exact date when for the Greek-speaking 
church the doctrine of the virgin birth became “matter of faith,” 
though by no means “essential to Christianity,’ would be impracti- 
cable. And yet it is at least interesting in conjunction with Ignatius’ 
anti-docetic birth-doctrine of the Virgin and the Star to observe the 
curious tradition preserved in an ancient Syriac document entitled 
“As to the Star: showing how and by what means the Magi knew the 
Star, and that Joseph did not take Mary as his wife.”” This docu- 
ment, which dates the visit of the Magi to Bethlehem in the year 311 

5 Dialogue, \xxx. 

6 Ibid., xlvii, xlviii; cf. Ireneus, Her., i, 26: ‘He [Cerinthus] represented Jesus 
as having not been born of a virgin, but as being the son of Joseph and Mary accord- 
ing to the ordinary course of human generation. . . . after his baptism Christ 
descended upon him in the form of a dove. . . . . Those who are called Ebionites hold 
similar opinions with respect to the Lord.” 

1 Ad Eph., xviii; cf. Justin Martyr, Dial., xxxvi. 

8 Cf. Harnack, Chronologie, p. 538, on the Gnostic legends of the Star. In 
Abulfaraj a virgin (Astarte ?) is seen in the star. In the “Treasure-cave” (Berzold, 
Vol. I, p. 56) this is a prophecy of Nimrod. Ignatius connects the story of the cry, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates” (Ps. 24:7), which he, like Justin and later fathers, 
conceives as uttered at Christ’s resurrection to the guardians of the gates of the seven 
heavens, with 1 Cor. 2:7f. As in the Visio Isaiae, Christ’s entrance into the world 
must be kept secret from the zons. Hence “the virginity of Mary, and her child- 
bearing (cf. Rev. 12:4-6), and likewise also the death of the Lord, were hidden from 
the prince of this world.” Ignatius (ibid., xviii) holds to Rom. 1:4 and the genealogies 
alike by his favorite method of antinomy. 
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(Sel. er. =1 B.C.), “in the second year of our Redeemer,” appeals for 
its own authentication to a council alleged to have assembled for the 
purpose in Rome, the scene of Ignatius’ martyrdom in 110 or 117, 
“in the year 430[=119 A. D.], under the reign of Hadrianus Cesar, in 
the consulship of Severus and Fulgus, and the episcopate of Xystus 
[Sixtus I], bishop of the city of Rome.”® The legend itself is late and 
worthless; but its dates are surprising for their agreement with fact 
rather than with current tradition; and even if mere guesswork, must 
be based on some second- or third-century chronography. But even if 
there be here no authentic trace, this date for the taking up of the 
doctrine at Rome, as “matter of faith,” cannot be far wrong. Her- 
mas of Rome in 125-40 uses only the gospel of Mark. His predeces- 
sor, Clement (95 A. D.), shows no knowledge of our Matthew, and his 
contemporary, Marcion (ca. 140), chooses Luke as the basis of his 
mutilated gospel, rejecting the birth story. If for Justin (ca. 152) 
Matthew is already the favorite gospel, it must have come rapidly into 
favor in Rome soon after 125 A. D., though doubtless it was earlier 
in circulation in Syria. 

4. In Syria, therefore, not far from the year 100, is the first trace 
of the doctrine; for the gospel of Luke is credibly attributed to Anti- 
och, whence Cerdo, the teacher of Marcion, would naturally bring 
it to Rome. The doctrine appears almost simultaneously in two 
widely different accounts. Our first gospel is generally recognized 
as deriving its name, “according to Matthew,” from the fact that it 
frames in the five great groups of agglutinated Jogoi, or teachings of 
Jesus, which that apostle had “compiled in the Hebrew language” 
by means of a Greek narrative principally drawn from Mark, but 
somewhat enlarged by additions from other sources. To this added 
material from unknown, perhaps oral, sources, whereby the Hebrew 
syntagma of ‘“‘sayings of the Lord” was expanded into a full narrative 
for the use of Greek-speaking Christians in southern Syria (or Egypt ?), 
at a time when the gospel of Mark had already determined the main 
outline of gospel tradition, the story of the virgin birth as related in 
our first gospel must be assigned. The third gospel also expands the 
story of Mark by the addition of another narrative which contained 


9 Text by W. Wright in Journal of Sacred Literature, October, 1866; discussion 
by Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wissenschajtliche Theologie, 1895. 
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the birth story. No amount of harmonistic ingenuity has ever 
adjusted Matthew’s picture of Bethlehem as the home of Jesus’ 
parents, whither they are prevented from returning after the flight 
into Egypt, to Luke’s, where Nazareth is their home, and the census 
of Quirinius is the occasion of their visit to Bethlehem. There is 
absolutely no other point of contact than just the claim of the virgin 
birth in Bethlehem. As regards all the details of the narratives, 
their mutual incompatibilities exclude dependence on their details, 
to say nothing of the highly legendary character of the narratives 
themselves, especially Matthew’s, in their individual contents.'° 
The mistaken exegesis of the Old Testament, the forced fulfil- 
ments of prophecy, the incompatibility with known events regarding 
the close of Herod’s reign, the deposition of Archelaus and ensuing 
census of Quirinius—all these are difficulties of such admitted magni- 
tude as make argument almost superfluous to prove their general 
untrustworthiness. There are but the two points of agreement that 
Jesus’ birth was “in Bethlehem of Judea, for thus it is written by 
the prophet;” and that it was “by the Holy Ghost, that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet, ‘Behold a virgin 
[Hebrew ‘‘a young woman”] shall conceive and bear a son.’” But 
it is just this central fact, coincidently maintained by these widely 
divergent traditions, which cannot well be accounted for by devout 
legend. For even the LXX rendering of Isa. 7:14 could not of itself 
give rise to the claim of virgin birth, especially in the case of a writer 
like the author of Matt., chaps. 1 f., who certainly consults the Hebrew. 
The belief must have come first; the Scripture proof-text was an 
after-thought; otherwise it would appear in Luke also." 

10 It does not imply @ priori rejection of the supernatural to class the star which 
“goes before’’ the magi and “‘stands over” the place of the nativity with lights that never 
were on sea or land. The paraphernalia of visions and angels in both accounts (Luke 
1:26, “the angel Gabriel”) belong to the realm of religious fiction, abundantly i!lus- 


trated in contemporary uncanonical literature, progressively diminishing as we approach 
contemporary records. 


1 We cannot say with the same certainty that the belief that Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem was anterior to the use of the Scripture, Mic. 5:2; because Luke 2:4 and 
John 7:42 imply the feeling that Bethlehem was to be the birthplace of the Christ. 
The idea that Christ should be revealed suddenly out of the unknown was current 
(John 7:27), or that he would come up like Oannes out of the sea (2 Esdr. 13:8), but 
not that of virgin birth. 
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5. Again, the fact that the older belief in Jesus as a descendant 
of David through his father Joseph still shimmers through from the 
background of the page in both Matthew and Luke, witnesses indeed, 
as Wright admits, that the idea of his supernatural birth has been 
_ later superimposed. But this very fact makes it the harder to account 
for the rise in unmistakably Jewish circles of a belief all too easily 
connected with repulsive heathen mythology. Nothing is easier than 
to prove that the stratum of our first and third gospels represented by 
the (mutually contradictory) genealogies is of earlier formation than 
that which makes Joseph’s pedigree a puerility. Professor Wright 
even says: ‘In St. Luke the editorial manipulation [of 3:23] is so 
carelessly done that the natural meaning of the words is that Jesus 
‘really was, as he was commonly supposed to be, the son of Joseph.’” 
Later on Joseph and Mary are simply “the parents” of Jesus, and 
in Acts Peter’s preaching after the resurrection always presents Jesus 
as sprung “from the seed of David,” raised up like Moses “from 
among his brethren,” without a hint of difference in earthly origin. 

In Matthew even textual criticism has lately added its evidence 
to that of the higher criticism, in favor of a pre-canonical form wherein 
the genealogy was real. The reading of Matt. 1:16 in the recently 
discovered Sinaitic Syriac gospels, earliest of all known witnesses to 
the text, reads, “‘And Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the Virgin, 
begat Jesus,” in flagrant contradiction with the story itself. Other 
witnesses have since been adduced which evince traces of the same 
peculiarity. Professor Wright here sides with Rendell Harris in 
pronouncing the reading “‘an alteration of the Greek for dogmatic 
reasons;” but Schmiedel, in his scholarly and exhaustive discussion 
of this subject,’* gives very strong reasons for treating this reading 
as a survival of the primitive genealogy smoothed away by later 
scribes. Nothing is easier, we repeat, than to prove an earlier stage 
of the gospel tradition in which the genealogies, one tracing Jesus’ 
descent from David through the royal, the other through an obscure 
and humble line,'? were bona fide pedigrees of Joseph and Jesus. 
But no success whatever has attended the many efforts to eliminate 
the supernatural birth from the canonical Matthew and Luke as not 

12 Encyclopedia Biblica, s. v. “Mary,” $14. 

13 See my article, s. v. “Genealogy of Jesus,” in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. 
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belonging to the canonical authors. These, on the contrary, show 
their point of view by coincidently eliminating the inconsistent state- 
ment of Mark 3:21, 31. The virgin birth belongs in the canonical 
gospels; only these represent the second, not the first, stratum of 
gospel tradition. Concerning the first we may well accept in the 
general sense an ancient “tradition of the earliest elders,” quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria (210 A. D.), that “the earliest gospels were 
those which contained the genealogies.” 

6. It is not, then, so easy a matter to account for the displacement 
of the earlier by the later beliefs in two widely divergent gospels, both 
of them bearing unmistakable marks of Syrian derivation. The 
recent attempts of Soltau and others to explain the story by the influ- 
ence of Hellenistic, Buddhistic, or Egyptian mythology are simple 
failures. The story of the virgin birth is of secondary, post-apostolic 
origin, but not of heathen origin. Its authors have not the slightest 
idea of paralleling the stories of the amours of Jove. Neither do 
they in the least conceive themselves to be contradicting the Davidic 
descent of Jesus through Joseph. They are Jews who could speak 
of Isaac as “the God-begotten,” without meaning to imply that 
Abraham was not his father, but only, as Paul says, that Isaac was 
born “by means of (6d) a word of promise,” when the “‘deadness” 
of Abraham and Sarah, excluded all human causation in the matter 
(Rom. 4:17-25; 9:9). Paul draws the lesson from this “spiritual 
birth” of Isaac that believers are all born as Isaac was, “children of 
promise;” whereas the Israel according to the flesh are, like Ishmael, 
descendants of Abraham by mere natural generation (Gal. 4: 21-31). 
An infusion of Paulinism might well lead in our first and third gos- 
pels to a doctrine of Jesus’ “spiritual,” supernatural birth, as in the 
fourth it demonstrably leads over to that of the spiritual birth of all 
believers (John 1:1 f.; 8:31-42). The question to decide is whether 
historically the belated appearance of the idea in Matthew and Luke is 
better accounted for by such gradual infiltration of the Pauline idea, 
after the fall of Jerusalem, when even the Palestinian church became 
Greek-speaking and predominantly Pauline in sentiment; or whether 
we are to account for it with Sanday by some long-deferred confes- 
sion of the virgin mother. 

7. The difficulties which confront the latter explanation are cer- 
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tainly the greater, from the historian’s point of view. The gospels 
are explicit in their representation that the attitude of Jesus’ mother 
and brethren was at the outset hostile to his work (Mark 3:21, 31), 
and skeptical as to his messianic claims (John 7:5). Without the 
heavenly message to Mary a supernatural birth would be a meaning- 
less prodigy of biology. With it, such hostility and skepticism are 
hard to conceive; and, even granting the possibility, what could 
account for her suppression of the facts at the period of awakening 
faith in the days when Peter was rallying the disciples with the word 
of resurrection ? 

The most unbiased judgment we can give the documents is unfavor- 
able to their early origin or credibility. Their mutual contradictions 
and legendary features exclude the possibility of accuracy in detail; 
the bare point of agreement in respect to the supernatural birth in 
Bethlehem seems, indeed, to have been “brought forward by the 
conflict with heresy,” but not out of memories of the Virgin. It is 
more credibly derived from the Pauline doctrine of a spiritual birth 
of believers as the collective Christ, the seed of Abraham, after the 
manner of Isaac, “by a word of promise.” Logically, the idea of the 
virgin birth would seem to be a hybrid, if not a monstrosity. Histori- 
cally, it reflects the spirit of the post-apostolic age, involving a com- 
promise, or amalgamation, between the primitive doctrine, of mes- 
siahship by descent from David, and the Hellenistic, of messiahship 
by incarnation after pre-existence, represented in the Wisdom doc- 
trine of Paul and the Logos doctrine of the fourth evangelist. The 
doctrine of the supernatural birth has the merits of neither, because 
it seeks to combine the claims of both. 


BENJAMIN W. BACON. 
YALE UNIVERSITY, 


New Haven, Conn. 


It would be easy to dismiss the question by saying: It depends 
altogether on what is meant by establishing historically? If to prove 
historically is to ground the thing to be proved on such evidence as 
can, for instance, be cited in attestation of the assassination of Julius 
Cesar or the battle of Gettysburg, it is very plain, from the nature of 
the case, that the supernatural birth of Jesus cannot be proved from 
the data at hand. If, on the other hand, by historical demonstration 
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be meant simply the process that convinces the ordinary unsophis- 
ticated mind, then the fact has been proved beyond doubt. For 
upon the ground of some evidence it has been believed by a vast 
concourse of sane, honest, and good people for nearly two thousand 
years past. At any rate, the virgin birth has been asserted by all 
Christians in the most universal of all the creeds of Christendom. 

But it is clear that the case is not so easily disposed of. Yet, in 
putting it to ourselves in this way we have gained something; we 
have been obliged to look at the matter of proof closely enough to 
see in-it a number of factors worthy of special consideration. We 
have seen that the acceptance of a statement as true appears to have 
something to do with its proof; that the kind of testimony adduced 
for it has a little more to do with it; but that the special features and 
circumstances of it must determine how near the stage of demonstra- 
tion it can reach. 

Beginning with the first of these propositions, let us ask: How 
large a consent must the evidence compel before it can be declared 
absolutely conclusive? Is it necessary that everyone who has it 
presented to him should be persuaded by it? Evidently this is too 
rigid a condition to require. If it were insisted upon, no historical 
statement, or statement of any kind, faith in which depends upon 
proof, outside of itself, could be said to be capable of proof; for no 
such statement can be made that will command the assent of every 
human mind as soon as the alleged proof is given. 

But is it, on the other hand, sufficient that a large or, let us say, 
overwhelming majority of those who have the evidence presented to 
them should be satisfied that it is adequate in order to declare it 
conclusive? Manifestly not. History is too full of the reversal of 
judgments made by majorities to admit of a different answer to this 
question. There are even instances where individuals have stood 
out against the universal concensus of great communities, and, though 
at great cost of painful labor and sacrifice, have gradually drawn their 
opponents to their own position. It may be alleged that in such cases 
the unsound conclusions reached by the majority had been arrived 
at without proof, and the sounder convictions of the minority, or of 
the single individual, in the case had been based upon the evidence. 
This, however, can be true only of the appearance, and not of the 
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reality, in such cases. Every belief held by men has had some sup- 
port for it in what appeared to those who held it sufficient evidence. 
The amount and kind of the evidence may not have been such as to 
satisfy more rigid demands, but it will be found that, such as it was, 
it produced the conviction in question. 

The first claim of Columbus to have discovered the western con- 
tinent was soon disproved by those who followed him. They reduced 
his continent to islands by the process of circumnavigation. When 
on a subsequent voyage he reached Cuba, he sailed along its coast 
for what appeared to him to be a sufficient length of time, and then 
called his fellow-explorers together and asked them to testify that 
they had now discovered a continent. The fact appeared to be 
demonstrated, and their verdict was unanimous; but it was short- 
lived. The next adventurers in western waters exploded it by sailing 
around Cuba and showing that also to be an island. 

Evidently, the multitude of those who accept a case as demonstrated 
has very little to do with its actually being put beyond question. 
Does the class or type of persons persuaded have a bearing on the 
question? Can an appeal, in other words, be made to the concensus 
of the more intelligent and critical part of the constituency which is 
to act the part of a jury? Such appeal is ordinarily made, and, it 
must be confessed, with a considerable show of plausibility. But 
there is something illusive and elusive in it. First of all, the process 
of setting apart a portion of the community, and characterizing it 
as the more intelligent and critical part, is of doubtful validity. 
Besides, the intelligent and critical attitude is also controlled by 
forces liable to produce unsatisfactory results. Here, too, history is 
full of the reversal of judgments. And if it be said that, after all, 
the best guide we have to sound convictions is the intelligent judg- 
ment of men fitted by training to discern tendencies toward aberra- 
tion, and to warn us against them, we also say that this is so; but we 
add that even the best guide is not an infallible one, and our search 
now is for sure foundations. 

If we now turn from the number and kind of persons that may be 
regarded as a safe jury on the question of the adequacy of proof, to 
the nature of the proof itself, we shall find the old and familiar dis- 
tinctions of @ priori and a posteriori quite useful. The a priori proof 


. 
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for any position consists of such considerations as the antecedent 
likelihood, for instance, that the event to be proved would have 
happened, the verisimilitude of it as represented, the absence of any 
sufficient objection to taking it as an actuality, the harmony and con- 
sistency of it with the other parts of the transaction of which it forms 
a part, and the good results that may be or have been secured through 
the belief that it was an objective reality. The a@ posteriori kind of 
evidence consists, of course, of the testimony of competent witnesses. 
And by competent witnesses we mean such as have had the ability 
and the opportunity to know whereof they testify, and who at the 
same time would testify with absolute honesty and without prejudice. 
But though it is easy to lay down the general position in the abstract 
that where the a priori and a posteriori considerations converge 
toward a certain conclusion, that conclusion may be accepted as 
demonstrated, it is not easy to apply this abstract law to particular 
cases. For in each particular case the direction and vividness of 
the various lines of a priori and a posteriori proof present a different 
configuration. 

That leads us back to the special case of the virgin birth of Jesus 
as currently accepted. The discussion of the case offers many temp- 
tations to introduce on the a@ priori side irrelevant considerations, 
and to give these a meretricious importance. One may plead, for 
instance, in behalf of the acceptance of the birth narratives in the 
gospels the church doctrine of the inspiration of these books, or of 
the whole New Testament collection in which they stand. It makes 
little or no difference what form of the doctrine of inspiration is 
called into the discussion; it may fairly be laid down as a sound 
prerequisite that it should be ruled out. It may very well be that 
these writings are inspired and normative. At any rate, for our own 
part, we heartily believe that they are. We recognize the gospels to 
be a part of the rule of faith provided by God for every man. It 
does not follow, however, from this that the particular chapters in 
which the birth narratives are given were originally integral parts 
of the gospels. It is conceivable that they were inserted by other 
hands than those of the evangelists. That this was occasionally 
done, the cases of John 7:53—8:11 and Mark 16:9~20 clearly show. 
There is no particle of external evidence, to be sure, that Matt., 
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chaps. 1, 2, and Luke, chaps. 1, 2, belong to the same category. 
Nevertheless, it is barely possible that they may; and, if so, the 
connection between them and the remainder of these books in which 
they occur would be cut. While the books, as such, might be accepted 
as inspired, defining that term as rigidly as one may please to do, 
the stories of the birth of Jesus in such a case would not be covered 
by the inspiration of the books. 

Or it may be that the narratives were incorporated into these 
books by the authors themselves, but without the intention of being 
palmed off as genuine history. Let us be careful to say that we are 
not asserting that this is the case. For our purposes it is not neces- 
sary to do this. It is enough to point out the bare possibility that 
the narratives in question were not originally meant to be taken as 
dry, statistical statements, but as poetic representations of the great 
spiritual fact of the incarnation. If this could be proved to be the 
case, it would naturally result in the necessity for a great change 
affecting many conceptions. The traditional views on many affiliated 
subjects would have to be modified or given up. But no earnest, 
truth-loving Christian would, we are confident, shrink from these 
logical consequences of the proposition, provided it were adequately 
supported. The very fact that the views to be modified or aban- 
doned were merely traditional would predispose the independent 
thinker to confront the possibility firmly and courageously. For to 
him the word “traditional” has long ceased to carry the mysterious 
and magical persuasiveness that it once had. 

In any case, upon this latter supposition, the question as to the 
intent and purport of the birth narratives as a whole would precede 
and be independent of their inspiration. They could be equally 
inspired whether they were found to contain as highly poetical drap- 
ery the great and distinctive Christian truth of the incarnation, or a 
bare account of the manner of the earthly birth of the Redeemer, 
literally understood. Which one of these two views of the design 
and form of these passages should be accepted as a fact belongs to 
the science of interpretation to determine in accordance with the 
soundest and sanest methods known to it. But no doctrine of inspira- 
tion can ever come in conflict with the true findings of sound exegesis, 
and therefore, upon the whole, the conclusion seems unavoidable 
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that to appeal to the inspiration of the New Testament in support of 
the exact historicity of the birth narratives in the gospels is not an 
altogether legitimate procedure, because it introduces an irrelevant 
consideration into the case. 

So we may say also of the doctrine of the incarnation, that to 
introduce it into the discussion would be illicit. Minds of the infantile 
type, have indeed, found it easier to believe the mystery of the incar- 
nation upon the basis of the virgin-birth idea than apart from it; but 
the doctrine does not depend for its validity on the historicity of the 
birth narratives in Matthew and Luke. It does not depend on the 
manner of the birth of Jesus Christ as a man. Paul and John in the 
apostolic circle, who of all in that circle teach the incarnation most 
explicitly and authoritatively, never allude to the birth of Christ or 
in any way connect his divine nature with a preternatural entrance 
into the world. The latter of these two had a splendid opportunity 
to clinch and confirm his declaration that “the Word was made 
flesh,” by inserting a section in his gospel which, like the early chap- 
ters of Matthew and Luke, should have told of the birth from the 
virgin. But he fails to do so. If this fact signifies anything, it sig- 
nifies that John did not see the connection between incarnation and 
a preternatural birth. In all the discussions of this great mystery in 
subsequent ages the birth has rarely been alluded to as one of the 
main supports of the doctrine. 

But it is quite easy, on the other side, to introduce an altogether 
irrelevant factor from the field of philosophic or quasi-scientific pre- 
suppositions. One may appeal, for instance, to the antecedent 
improbability (there are those who would perhaps say, the impos- 
sibility) of a virgin birth. In such case the historian is in duty bound 
to face the evidence, and follow it faithfully to whatever conclusion 
it may lead. He has nothing to do with antecedent probability or 
improbability. The instances of apparent improbability turned into 
absolute certainty under adequate light are too many to excuse the 
historian, if he should fall into this insidious snare of “antecedent 
improbability.” 

Spontaneous generation is, in the present stage of scientific inves- 
tigation, a scientific improbability; but scientists of good standing 
all over the world have not, on that account, ceased to experiment 
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with it. Parthenogenesis in the lower species of living beings is said 
to be a fact; in the higher form, it is an improbability; in the highest, 
of which the human species is the chief, its improbability seems to 
reach into impossibility. And yet there may be provisions in nature 
by the use of which a being of vast intelligence and power should 
bring it within his reach so to compose the forces and elements as to 
produce in the human species the phenomenon known as partheno- 
genesis. It does not become the cautious scientist to speak too 
rashly on a matter beset with so many unknown factors, and there- 
fore possibilities. 

F. C. Baur truly said: “Christianity is a historical phenomenon, 
and as such it must submit to be historically considered and investi- 
gated.” But he went too far when he assumed that the historical 
method of treatment would reduce all that is supernatural and 
miraculous in Christianity to the vanishing-point. He committed 
the error of setting up an imaginary conception “of miracle in the 
absolute sense which dissolves the natural connection between cause 
and effect.” Later scientific and critical historians have declined to 
follow him in this step. There is no necessary severing of the con- 
nection of cause and effect in miracle (we omit the qualifying clause 
“in the absolute sense” which exists only in Baur’s mind). The 
calling in of unknown factors and forces by a supernatural agent 
does not violate the connections which the historian is set to discern 
and record. So far as he is not able to trace them, he should declare 
his inability to do so, but in no case should he deny what otherwise 
is well attested. 

There is another line of consideration which stands partly on the 
ground of the irrelevant and partly on that of the relevant. It is that 
which views the subject as a matter of comparative religion and folk- 
lore. The logic of the case follows a course such as this: To great 
personages among many races supernatual birth has been ascribed. 
The influence of current belief among heathen people surround- 
ing the early Christian church could not have failed on this point 
to affect Christian thought regarding the Founder of Christianity. 
There was, moreover, a predisposition, created by the great and 
remarkable features predicted of the Messiah in the Old Testa- 
ment, toward the adoption of the idea of a divine parentage for him. 
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The total effect of these influences was to create the belief that Jesus 
must have been born supernaturally; and if he must have been, 
then he was; and the result of the process was the legend of Bethlehem. 

We have characterized this line of reasoning as partly relevant 
and partly irrelevant. It is irrelevant so far as it involves an @ priort 
element. That there are legends of the character alluded to in the 
case of many ancient great men, such as Pythagoras, Plato, Buddha, 
cannot be doubted. But that the currency of these legends must 
have affected thought in the first century of the Christian era, within 
Palestine, is a pure assumption. No trace of evidence for such 
influence can be pointed out. On the contrary, the whole historical 
development in the country and people was against the stream of 
such influences. 

If, then, the path be hedged in by declaring as forbidden ground 
these extraneous adjacent territories of theology and philosophy, it 
will be found that no indisputable goal can be reached by traveling 
along this road, at least as at present known. What, then, is the 
gain? If the exclusion of what we claim should be ruled out yields 
no surer results than its admission into the investigation, why should 
we be careful to exclude it? The answer is that, though both methods 
yield unsatisfactory results, there is a difference between them. The 
one—that of the admission of these extraneous factors—certainly 
leads to error; that of their exclusion fails to lead to a positive end. 
In the latter case, we are sure of our ground as far as we can go, 
though we do not go as far as we should wish; in the former, we are 
sure of error from the beginning. In the latter case, we fall short 
of a conclusion; in the former, we are led astray. In the latter 
case, we may still hope to achieve the proof or disproof we are search- 
ing for, with possible additional light upon our question; in the 
former, such hope is excluded from the outset. 

The last firm standing-point to which the path pointed out above 
leads is a certain tradition, embodied in documents declared to be 
credible. How it came to find a place there is the question that 
must be answered before further sure steps can be taken. If it was 
adopted as a legend that grew within the Palestinian church, whether 
under the influence of pagan thought or independently, and if as such 
a legend it represents the christological idea of the perfect moral and 
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spiritual purity of Jesus as the Son of God, it cannot be used as a 
step in the further prosecution of the inquiry. If, on the other hand, 
it was based upon facts which members of the early Jewish church 
had in their possession, and which they handed down as of interest, 
though not as of the essence and life of the gospel, then the case of 
the virgin birth would be pressed to a nearer approach to the level 
of a positively proved fact. 

On these “ifs” the question must historically hang. Evidently, 
in this state, the case cannot be said to be capable of demonstration; 
but neither is it susceptible of disproof. Some minds will always 
find difficulty in giving their assent to the assertion of its reality. 
A vastly larger number will find, as they have found in the past, no 
more difficulty with it than with the miraculous element in the 
gospel history in general. 

ANDREW C. ZENOS. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Il. 


II. IS IT ESSENTIAL TO CHRISTIANITY? 


The negative answer to this question is clear if by Christianity we 
understand the apostolic teaching concerning Christ. Paul shows 
no trace of knowledge of miraculous circumstances connected with 
the birth of his Lord. For him the resurrection was the demon- 
stration of the Lordship of Jesus (Rom. 1:4). Paul regarded Jesus 
simply as according to the flesh “of the seed of David” (Rom. 1:3; 
9:5), and as found in “fashion as a man” (Phil. 2:8). When in 
Galatians (4:4) he says, “God sent forth his son, made of a woman, 
made under the law,’ there is no more reason to think he refers to 
a miraculous conception than that such a reference was in mind in 
Job 14:1, “man that is born of woman is of few days and full of 
trouble.” 

The Johannine writings show equally little consciousness of any 
miraculous circumstances connected with the birth of Jesus. “The 
Word was made flesh and dwelt among us” sets forth a most exalted 
conception of Jesus, but if the early chapters of Matthew and Luke 
had by accident been lost, as the last verses of Mark have been, 
John would afford no suggestion of a virgin birth. It is equally 
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true that, having those early chapters of Matthew and Luke, we 
have no ground for supposing that they had any influence in the 
development of Johannine doctrine. For the strongest statement of 
the incarnation is put forth as a truth demonstrated to the disciples 
by their daily experience with their Master, rather than by miracle 
exhibited in his birth: “The word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld his glory—glory as of an only begotten from a father— 
full of grace and truth” (John 1:14; cf. 1 John 1:1 f.). 

The epistle to the Hebrews dwells much on the doctrine of the 
incarnation, and argues therefrom the superiority of the new revela- 
tion to that which preceded it, but it is difficult to think that the 
writer of that epistle could have been influenced by any tradition 
concerning a virgin birth when he wrote: “For verily he took not 
on him the nature of angel’s, but he took on him the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore in all things it behoved him to be made in all points like 
unto his brethren” (Heb. 2:16 f.). 

It is noteworthy also that the author of the second gospel gave no 
hint of a virgin birth, and that the first and third gospels are equally 
free from any influence by that tradition after the first chapter of 
Matthew and the first chapter of Luke—excepting the reference to 
Mary as Joseph’s “espoused wife” in Luke 2:5, and the phrase “as 
was supposed” at the beginning of the genealogy in Luke 3:23. 
So complete is this freedom from influence by the virgin-birth tradi- 
tion that even in the story of the visit to the temple (Luke 2:48) 
Mary reproaches Jesus, saying, “Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing;” while in Matthew, the Nazarenes, astonished at the 
renown which had come to their fellow-townsman, asked, “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son, and is not his mother called Mary ?” (Matt. 
13:55.) 

These facts do not disprove the tradition of the virgin birth, but 
they do show clearly that that tradition exercised no influence over 
the thought and teaching of the writers of our New Testament— 
outside of the chapters in Matthew and Luke in which the tradition 
is preserved to us. Consequently it cannot be regarded as essential 
to apostolic thinking. 

The question, “ Is the virgin birth essential to Christianity ?”’ must 
be answered in the negative also, if in this question we mean by Chris- 
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tianity the most exalted Christology. This consideration is really a 
corollary of the preceding one, for in Paul and the Johannine writings 
we find as high a doctrine of the person of Christ as in later ecclesias- 
tical speculation, even though the later speculative formulas are lack- 
ing. The pre-existence of Christ is clearly taught in Paul and John 
(1 Cor. 8:6; Phil. 2:6-10; Col. 1:15-19; John 1:1-14), who, as has 
been shown, betray no knowledge of a virgin birth. The sinlessness 
of Christ is also an apostolic doctrine (2 Cor. 5:21; John 3:46; 
t John 3:5; cf. 1 Pet. 2:22), but the apostolic writings which most 
clearly assert the sinlessness betray no knowledge of a virgin birth. 
Yet pre-existence and sinlessness are two attributes which are most 
frequently regarded as rendering essential to Christian thinking the 
doctrine of the virgin birth. The sinlessness of Jesus does not 
appear less marvelous if he had no human father, for human heredity 
passes as fully from the mother as from the father. A virgin birth 
would not, therefore, free Jesus from full and vital connection with 
the past of sinful humanity. If his sinlessness signifies that he was 
thus detached from the common inheritance, the detachment involves 
the supernatural quite as much if he had no human father, as if he 
were in fact “the carpenter’s” son. 

So also the mystery of pre-existence is not lightened by the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. The genesis of a human soul is in itself so deep 
a mystery that speculation concerning it is baffled in the case of each 
everyday birth among us. Pre-existence for Jesus can be inferred 
only from his own self-disclosures in life and teaching. A virgin 
birth would not of itself indicate such pre-existence, nor would a 
natural conception make such pre-existence less credible—as appears 
from the frequency with which the Platonic doctrine of general 
human pre-existence has been advocated. 

The person of Christ is a subject filled with highest mystery and 
holiest significance. For many of us a virgin birth seems an alto- 
gether suitable introduction of such a personality into our human fel- 
lowship. But, however sacred the associations which cling for us to 
that tradition, in simple candor it must be confessed thet it contains 
nothing essential to the most exalted Christology. 


RusH RHEEs. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
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I have promised the editors of the American Journal of Theology 
to indicate to their readers the answer I think must be given to the 
question, “Is the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus essential 
to Christianity?” In addressing myself to fulfil this promise, how- 
ever, I find myself laboring under a good deal of embarrassment. 
I am naturally embarrassed, for example, by the narrowness of the 
space at my disposal. Within the limits allowed me, I can hope to 
do nothing more than suggest a few of the considerations which 
weigh with me, and these only in the most cursory manner. I am 
much more embarrassed, however, by the infelicity of discussing the 
relation to Christianity, considered as a system of doctrine (that is 
to say, as a consistent body of truth), of a fact, the historicity of which I 
am to leave to others to discuss, who may perhaps reach conclusions 
to which I could by ‘no means assent, whether in kind or merely in 
degree. I can only say that I have myself no doubt whatever of the 
fact of the supernatural birth of Jesus, as that fact is recorded in the 
opening chapters of the gospels of Matthew and Luke. I certainly 
make no question that additional evidence of tremendous weight is 
brought to this fact by its place in the system of Christianity, com- 
mended as this system as a whole is by the entire body of proof which 
we call the “Christian evidences.” But I do not believe that it needs 
this additional evidence for its establishment. And I prefer my readers 
to understand that I proceed to the consideration of its place in the 
Christian system with it in my hands, not as a hypothesis of more 
or less probability (or improbability), but as a duly authenticated 
actual occurrence, recognized as such on its own direct evidence, and 
bringing as such its own quota of support to the Christian system of 
which it forms a part. , 

I am embarrassed most of all, however, by the ambiguity of the 
language in which the question I am to discuss is stated. What is 
“the doctrine of the supernatural birth of Jesus?” What exactly, 
indeed, is intended by the main term employed? What is a “super- 
natural birth”? Were the births of Isaac and of John the Baptist 
“supernatural births”? Or those of Sampson and of Samuel? Or 
those of Jeremiah and of Paul, whom, we are told, the Lord had selected 
for his own in or from the womb? Is not, indeed, the birth of every 
good man whom God prepares for some special work for him—cer- 
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tainly by influences beginning in the loins of his ancestors—in some 
sense supernatural? Nay, no one who believes in Providence can 
doubt that there is a supernatural element in the birth of every man 
that comes into the world. It may easily come about, therefore, that 
one may be found contending earnestly that the “supernatural birth” 
of Jesus is essential to Christianity, and yet sharply denying that that 
birth was “supernatural” in the only sense in which it is important to 
contend for its supernaturalness. What sense, further, we need to ask, 
is to be attached to the word “essential” here? Is the inquiry, per- 
chance, whether the supernatural birth of Jesus constitutes the very 
essence of Christianity, so that in this doctrine Christianity is summed 
up? Or merely whether it enters so into the substance of Chris- 
tianity that Christianity is not fully stated without it? The crowning 
ambiguity attaches, however, to the term “Christianity” itself. Is 
it to be taken subjectively or objectively? Are we asking whether 
it is possible for a man to commit his soul to Christ as his Savior 
without a clear knowledge and firm conviction of his Lord’s virgin 
birth? Or are we asking whether any statement of Christianity 
can be thought complete which omits or ignores this doctrine? Or 
if it be supposed that this question is already settled by the use of 
the word “doctrine,” we still have to ask what objective “Christianity” 
it is that we are to have in mind? The Christianity of the New 
Testament, or of some fragment of the New Testament, arbitrarily 
torn from its context and interpreted in isolation? The Christianity 
of the churches—the historical Christianity embodied in the authori- 
tative creeds of Christendom; or the Christianity of a certain school 
of recent critical speculations—the Christianity of Auguste Sabatier, 
say, or of Paul Lobstein, or of Otto Pfleiderer, or of Adolf Harnack ? 

Were the inquiry a purely historical one, it might no doubt be 
soon settled. It admits of no doubt, for example, that, historically 
speaking, the “supernatural birth of Jesus” forms a substantial ele- 
ment in the Christianity as well of the New Testament, taken in its 
entirety, as of the creeds of the church. There it stands plainly 
written in both, and even he who runs may read it. Of course, it 


t “The church assigns the highest value to the doctrine of the virgin birth” 
(Schmiedel, Encyclopedia Biblica, 2964). It is “‘a constant and, we may truly say, 
universally recognized element in the doctrinal tradition of the post-apostolic period, 
for of any important or fruitful opposition to it the history of doctrine knows nothing” 
(Hering, Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, Vol. V, p. 67). 
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does not stand written on every page of the New Testament or of 
the creeds— why should it? And, of course, it may be thought 
a debatable question whether it has been logically or practically as 
important to historical Christianity as its prominent confession in 
the documents might seem to imply.? That it holds no essential 
place in much of the “Christianity” current at the opening of the 
twentieth century is certainly too obvious for discussion. To the 
late Auguste Sabatier, for example, “Christianity” had come to 
mean just the altruistic temper; and nobody will imagine the “super- 
natural birth of Jesus” —or any kind of birth of Jesus, for that matter, 
natural or supernatural or unnatural—essential to the altruistic temper. 
Must not much the same be said also of the “Christianity” of Otto 
Pfleiderer, or of any form of that at present very fashionable “ Chris- 
tianity” which supposes the parable of the Prodigal Son, say, to con- 
tain a complete statement of the Christian religion? As there is 
no atonement, and no expiation, and no satisfaction, so there is no 
mediator, no Jesus of any kind in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
And the “Christianity” which refuses to know anything but the love 
of God which is there revealed to us, as it has no need of a Jesus, 
can have no need of a “supernatural birth” for the Jesus whom it 
totally ignores, or for whom it makes at best but an unessential place. 

It is very evident, then, that if we are to ask whether “the doctrine 
of the supernatural birth of Jesus is essential to Christianity,” we must 
settle it in our minds very clearly at the outset what “Christianity” 
it is we are talking about. Our answer will be one thing if we are 
thinking of what many about us are vaguely and vainly calling 
“Christianity,” and perhaps quite another thing if we are thinking 
of the Christianity of Christ and his apostles, recorded in the New 
Testament, and drawn from the New Testament by the historical 
church through all ages. This latter is the only Christianity in which 
I can personally have more than a historical interest. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to it. For the same reason I shall take “the 
supernatural birth of Jesus” in its highest sense—that of the truly 
miraculous birth of Jesus from a virgin-mother, without interven- 
tion of man. It is in this sense that the “supernatural birth of 


2 This is the gist of Hering’s assault on it; cf. as above, and p. 74: “The denial 
of the fact (of the virgin birth) has in all ages been adjudged heresy, but its positive 
utilization has been very slight.” 
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Jesus” was actual; and this is the only sense, therefore, in which a 
discussion of it can have a real, as distinguished from a merely aca- 
demic, interest. Defining thus my terms, the specific question which 
I shall seek to answer is whether the doctrine of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus from a virgin mother, taught in the opening chapters of the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke, forms an element in the Christianity 
of the New Testament, indispensable in the sense that without it 
that Christianity would be incompletely stated and left in one import- 
ant matter defective, and, therefore, liable to misconception, if not 
open to dangerous assault. 

Were I asked to name the three pillars on which the structure of 
Christianity, as taught in the New Testament in its entirety, especially 
rests, I do not know that I could do better than point to these three 
things: the supernatural, the incarnation, redemption. In an 
important sense, these three things constitute the Christianity of the 
New Testament; proceeding from the more general to the more 
specific, they sum up in themselves its essence. What interests us 
particularly at the moment is that the virgin birth of Jesus takes its 
significant place and has its significant part to play with respect to 
each one of them. Without it each one of them would be sheared 
of some portion of its meaning and value, and would take on a differ- 
ent and weakened aspect. 

No one can doubt that the Christianity of the New Testament is 
supernaturalistic through and through. Whether we have regard to 
the person of Jesus or to the salvation he brought to men, the pri- 
mary note of this Christianity certainly is supernaturalism. He who 
walked the earth as its Lord, and whom the very winds and waves 
obeyed; who could not be holden of the grave, but burst the bonds of 
death and ascended into the heavens in the sight of man: he who now 
sits at the right hand of God and sheds down his gift of salvation 
through his Spirit upon the men of his choice—it were impossible 
that such a one should have entered the world undistinguished among 
common men. His supernatural birth is given already, in a word, 
in his supernatural life and his supernatural work, and forms an 
indispensable element in the supernatural religion which he founded. 

It would no doubt be difficult—or impossible, if you will—to 
believe that a natural Jesus had a supernatural origin; or, going at 
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once to the root of the matter, that a natural “salvation” requires a 
supernatural Redeemer. Much of the Christianity about us today 
is distinctively, and even polemically, to use von Hartmann’s term, 
‘‘autosoteric;” and he who feels entirely competent to save himself 
finds a natural difficulty in believing that God must intervene to save 
him. I fully agree with the adherents of this “autosoteric” Chris- 
tianity, that from their point of view a supernatural birth for Jesus 
would be devoid of significance, and therefore incredible. They 
should with similar frankness allow to me, I think, that to the Chris- 
tianity of the New Testament, on the other hand, just because it 
stands as the opposite pole to their “autosoteric Christianity,” the 
supernatural birth of Jesus is a necessity. 

This, indeed, they in effect do when they argue that the virgin 
birth of Jesus is the invention of the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment on the basis of the extreme supernaturalism of its conception 
of Christianity. Thinking of Jesus as they did, we are told, the 
early Christians could not but postulate for him an origin consonant 
with what they conceived to be his nature, his powers, his career, the 
work he came to do, did do, is doing. Nothing could be more true. 
The supernatural Christ and the supernatural salvation carry with 
them by an inevitable consequence the supernatural birth. In other 
words, the supernatural birth of Jesus is an implication of the Chris- 
tian consciousness—that is, of course, of the supernaturalistic Chris- 
tian consciousness.* And the Christian consciousness in this judg- 
ment receives the support of the universal human consciousness. 
Men have always and everywhere judged that a supernatural man, 
doing a supernatural work, must needs have sprung from a supernatural 

3 “The conception that our Savior was a son of God born from a virgin was the 
involuntary, yea the inevitable, reflection of the divinity of Christ in the souls of con- 
verted Greeks” (Usener, Das Wethnachtsjest, p. 75; cf. p. 76: ‘“‘There could not fail 


the birth as visible sign that something divine had entered the world’’). Cf. Soltau. 
The Birth of Jesus Christ, p. 44. 

4 Lobstein, The Virgin Birth, p. 33, argues that the consciousness of the gulf 
which separates the believer from “the One in whom he has found his Master,” leads 
him instinctively to infer a difference in origin, and thus “the traditions of the miracu- 
lous birth of Jesus seem to anticipate the conviction of the believer, merely transferring 
into the realm of history a truth of which he finds in himself the most conclusive con- 
firmation;” cf. p. 35. What is this but to say that in the logic of the heart the super- 
natural Redeemer demands for himself a supernatural origin ? 
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source.5 If there had been nothing extraordinary in the coming of 
the Savior into the world, a discordant note would have been struck 
at this point in the “heterosoteric” Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment, which would have thrown it in all its elements out of tune. 
To it, it would have been unnatural if the birth of the Savior had been 
natural, just because it itself in none of its elements is natural, but 
is everywhere and through all its structure, not, indeed, unnatural or 
contra-natural, but distinctively supernatural. 

The cardinal point upon which the whole of this supernaturalistic 
Christianity, commended to us by the New Testament, turns, is 
formed by its doctrine of incarnation. The supernatural Savior, 
who has come into the world to work a supernatural salvation, could 
not possibly be conceived by it as of this world. If it would be to 
“annul Jesus,” to imagine that he had not come in the flesh, or that 
he who had come in the flesh was not the Word of God who in the 
beginning was with God and was God—God only-begotten who 
was in the bosom of the Father—it would no less be to “annul him” 
to imagine that he could owe his coming to earthly causes or colloca- 
tions. Born into our race he might be and was; but born of our race, 
never—whether really or only apparently. 

There has been a very odd attempt made, to be sure, to set over 
against one another the doctrines of the pre-existence and of the 
supernatural birth of our Lord, as if they were mutually exclusive, 
or at least parallel rather than complementary conceptions. In 
speaking of such a thing as birth, however, it is obvious that when 
we say pre-existence we have already said supernatural, and as 
soon as we have said Deity we have said miraculous. So far as 
appears, it required the Socinians to teach us that one of these 
things could be taken and the other left—that any rational mind 


5 “Stories of supernatural birth may be said to have a currency as wide as the 
world. Heroes of extraordinary achievement or extraordinary qualities were neces- 
sarily of extraordinary birth. The wonder or the veneration they inspired seemed 
to demand that their entrance upon life, and their departure from it, should correspond 
with the impression left by their total career” (Hartland, The Legend of Perseus, pp. 
71, 72). So Origen (Contra Celsum, 1, 29), speaking of the story of Plato’s super- 
natural birth, says: “But this is really a myth, and the simple in«itement to imagine 
this of Plato was that man believes that a man of wisdom and power greater than those 
of the multitude must have had a higher and more divine origin than they.” The 
point of importance is whether the truly supernatural life and work are real. 
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could suppose a non-supernatural being to be the product of a super- 
natural birth; while surely only a pronounced pantheist could so 
confound things that differ as to imagine that for bringing a super- 
natural being into the world those causes may be thought to suffice 
by which commonly mere men are produced. Ordinary people may 
be trusted to continue to judge that, as incarnation means precisely 
the entrance into the human race of a being not in any sense the 
product of the forces working in that race, but introduced from with- 
out and above, it is in its very essence a supernatural occurrence, and 
will necessarily bear in its mode of occurrence its credentials as such. 
It is, indeed, obviously not enough to say that it behooved the Divine 
Person who became incarnate in Jesus Christ, in entering into a new 
phase of existence, not to seem then first to begin to be; although to 
say that is no doubt to say something to the point. Would we do 
justice to the case, we must go on and affirm that, when the Life 
itself (which is also the Truth itself) entered into the conditions of 
human existence, it could not but come, according to its nature, 
creatively—bringing its own self-existing Life with it, and not making 
a round-about way so as to appear only now to begin, by way of 
derivation, to exist. When the Word was made flesh and taber- 
nacled among men, it could not be but that men should behold his 
glory—a glory as of an only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth. 

In point of fact, accordingly, it is just in proportion as men lose 
their sense of the Divine personality of the messianic king who is 
Immanuel, God with us, that they are found to doubt the necessity 
of the virgin birth; while in proportion as the realization of this 
fundamental fact of the Christianity of the New Testament remains 
vivid and vital with them, do they instinctively feel that it is alone 
consonant with it that this Being should acknowledge none other 
father than that Father which is in heaven, from whom alone he 
came forth to save the world. Accordingly, the adherents of the 
modern kenosis doctrine of the person of Christ, seeing in Jesus 
Christ nothing but God (though God shrunk to man’s estate), have 
become the especial defenders of the doctrine of the virgin birth, and 
at this point the especial opponents of the modern rationalists, with 
whom otherwise they have so much in common. In contradistinc- 
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tion to both, the Christianity of the New Testament, remembering 
the two natures—which nowadays nearly everybody forgets—offers 
us in our Lord’s person, not a mere man (perhaps in some sense 
made God), nor a mere God (perhaps in some sense made man), 
but a true God-man, who, being all that God is and at the same time 
all that man is, has come into the world in a fashion suitable to his 
dual nature, conceived indeed in a virgin’s womb, and born of a 
woman and under the law, but not by the will of the flesh, nor by 
the will of man, but solely by the will of the God who he is.® 

Not even in the incarnation, however, is the Christianity of the 
New Testament summed up. Rather, the incarnation appears in it, 
not for its own sake, but as a means to a farther end—redemption. 
And it is only in its relation to the New Testament doctrine of redemp- 
tion that the necessity of the virgin birth of Jesus comes to its com- 
plete manifestation. For in this Christianity the redemption that is 
provided is distinctively redemption from sin; and that he might 
redeem men from sin it certainly was imperative that the Redeemer 
himself should not be involved in sin. He would be a bold man, 
indeed, who would affirm that the incarnation of the Holy One 
in sinful flesh presents no difficulties to his thought. The sin- 
lessness of Jesus, in the sense of freedom from subjective corruption 
as well as from overt acts of sin, seems to be involved in the incarna- 
tion itself, purely and simply; and, in point of fact, those who imagine 
it was in principle sinful flesh which was assumed by the Son of God 
are prone to represent this flesh as actually cleansed of its sinfulness, 
either by the act of incarnation itself or by the almighty operation of 
the Spirit of God as a condition precedent to incarnation. But 
something more than sinlessness in this subjective sense was requisite 
for the redemption up to which the incarnation leads. Assuredly 
no one, resting for himself under the curse of sin, could atone for the 


6 Such criticisms as that of Réville, Histoire du dogme de la divinité de Jésus Christ 
(1869, p. 30; 1904, p. 27), miss the mark and would apply only to the kenotic per- 
version: ‘‘A pre-existent being who becomes man reduces himself, if you will, to the 
condition of a human embryo; but he is not conceived by virtue of an act external to 
himself in the womb of a woman, etc.”” In the New Testament view of the God- 
man, as there is no reduction of the Godhead to the level of a human embryo, so 
there is a true conception of a complete human embryo by an act external to itself. 
Only, the cause external to this embryo, by virtue of which it is conceived, is the 
power of the Most High, and not natural fertilization. 
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sin of others; no one owing the law its extreme penalty for himself 
could pay this penalty for others. And certainly in the Christianity 
of the New Testament every natural member of the race of Adam 
rests under the curse of Adam’s sin, and is held under the penalty 
that hangs over it. If the Son of God came into the world there- 
fore—as that Christianity asserts to be a “faithful saying”—specific- 
ally in order to save sinners, it was imperatively necessary that he 
should become incarnate after a fashion which would leave him stand- 
ing, so far as his own responsibility is concerned, outside that fatal 
entail of sin in which the whole natural race of Adam is involved. 
And that is as much as to say that the redemptive work of the Son of 
God depends upon his supernatural birth. 

I am, of course, well aware that this doctrine of redemption, and 
as well the doctrine of sin which underlies it, is nowadays scouted in 
wide circles. With that, however, I have no present concern. I 
cheerfully admit that to a “Christianity” which knows nothing of 
race-sin and atonement, the necessity of the supernatural birth of 
the “Redeemer,” if it be recognized at all, must rest on other, and 
perhaps on less stringent, grounds. But I have not undertaken to 
investigate the possible place of the supernatural birth of Jesus in 
the varied forms of so-called “Christianity” prevalent in the modern 
world, many of which stand in no other relation to the Christianity 
of the New Testament than that of contradiction. Nor am I to be 
deterred from recognizing the doctrines of “original sin” and of 
“satisfaction” as fundamental elements in the Christianity of the New 
Testament, by the habit which has grown up among those who do 
not like them, of speaking of them scornfully as “ Augustinian” and 
“Anselmic.” What rather attracts my attention is that it seems to 
be universally allowed that, on these “Augustinian” and ‘‘Anselmic” 
presuppositions, the doctrine of the virgin birth of Jesus is an abso- 
lutely essential element of Christianity. In so far, then, as it is 
admitted that the doctrines of “original sin” and of “satisfaction” 
are constituent elements of the Christianity of the New Testament, 
it may be taken as acknowledged that the virgin birth of our Lord 
is confessedly essential to it.’ 

If, then, it cannot be denied that the supernatural birth of Jesus 
enters constitutively into the substance of that system which is 

7 Cf. Lobstein, op. cit., p. 84; Cheyne, Biblical Problems, p. 95; etc. 
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taught in the New Testament as Christianity—that it is the expres- 
sion of its supernaturalism, the safeguard of its doctrine of incar- 
nation, the condition of its doctrine of redemption—are we to go 
on and say that no one can be saved who does not hold this faith 
whole and entire? The question is thoroughly impertinent. We 
are discussing, not the terms of salvation, but the essential con- 
tent of the Christian system; not what we must do to be saved, but 
what it behooved Jesus Christ to be and to do that he might save us. 
Say that faith is the instrument by which salvation is laid hold upon; 
the instrument by which the prerequisites of the salvation laid hold 
of by faith are investigated is the intellect. As it is certain that the 
only Jesus, faith in whom can save, is the Jesus who was conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, and born of the virgin Mary, according to the Scrip- 
tures, it is equally certain that the act of faith by which he is savingly 
apprehended involves these presuppositions, were its implicates 
soundly developed. But our logical capacity can scarcely be made 
the condition of our salvation. The Scriptures do not encourage 
us to believe that only the wise are called. They even graciously 
assure us that blasphemy itself against the Son may be forgiven. It 
would surely be unfortunate if weakness of intellect were more fatal 
than wickedness of heart. On the whole, we may congratulate our- 
selves that it was more imperative that Jesus, by whom the salvation 
has been wrought, should know what it behooved him to be and to 
do that he might save us, than it is that we should fully understand it. 
But, on the other hand, it will scarcely do to represent ignorance or 
error as advantageous to salvation. It certainly is worth while to put 
our trust in Jesus as intelligently as it may be given to us to do so. 
And it certainly will over and over again be verified in experience 
that he who casts himself upon Jesus as his divine Redeemer, will 
find the fact of the virgin birth of this Savior not only consonant with 
his faith and an aid to it, but a postulate of it without which he 
would be puzzled and distressed. 


BENJAMIN B. WanrFIELD. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Princeton, N. J. 


8 I have the unwonted felicity of being thoroughly at one in this with Professor 
Paul Schwartzkopff, who remarks: “The faith which lays hold of the living God in 
Christ is not necessarily conditioned by the thoroughness with which the intellect 
grasps its content” (The Prophecies of Jesus Christ, E. T., p. 3). 





CHANGES IN THEOLOGY AMONG AMERICAN 
METHODISTS 
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Since its foundation epoch American Methodism has not under- 
taken any formal creed revision, or even seriously discussed any 
proposition for revision. It is impossible, therefore, to speak of 
openly consummated and universally acknowledged changes in the 
theology of American Methodists. The best that can be done with 
our theme is to take note of such facts as evince distinct tendencies 
to changed doctrinal conceptions—tendencies sufficiently steadfast 
and widespread to warrant the conclusion, either that they are already 
in the ascendant, or that they are likely ere long to hold a dominant 
place. Ina task of this kind there is doubtless a considerable chance 
for differing judgments, an accurate rating of tendencies within a 
complex and widely extended constituency being no easy matter. 
Two mistakes in particular will need to be carefully guarded against. 
On the one hand, it will not do to estimate the theological status of 
a communion by a mere show of hands, since a majority may, in 
the view of a clear-sighted observer, be certainly foredoomed to 
dwindle very decidedly, when once the influences are brought to bear 
upon it which have already changed the point of view of the opposing 
minority. On the other hand, it will not answer to take a vociferous 
advocacy of new opinions as an unequivocal sign of a deep-seated 
and victorious tendency to change, since the zealous and hustling 
advocate may be for the most part an eccentricity, representing no 
substantial dogmatic impulse or need of any large company. Avoid- 
ing these opposite errors, the judicial investigator will seek to ascer- 
tain the real trend of vital and scholarly conviction. When he sees 
that for an appreciable period changes in doctrinal conception within 

. the ranks of men at once studious and practical in their mental habits 
are almost uniformly in a given direction, and appear to proceed 
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with cumulative force, he will feel authorized to infer that he has 
discovered reliable tokens of a doctrinal transition. 

It is our judgment that a fair application of the standard just set 
forth to the investigation of American Methodism will reveal that 
many changes have occurred in relation to a few of the themes 
of theology, and that tentative efforts are being made for more or 
less revision of the traditional views in connection with some other 
themes. In sustaining this judgment against the challenge which is 
likely to be forthcoming, it will be necessary to cite as much of the 
historical evidence as our limits will admit. The themes to which 
we shall have occasion to refer are the conception of the Bible, original 
sin, the person and work of Christ, the conception of personal salva- 
tion, and eschatology. 

I. The conception of the Bible-—For several decades Methodists, 
in common with other American Christians, have been aware of a 
conflict between two contrasted theories of the Bible. On the one 
hand is the high technical theory, which at the acme insists upon 
complete verbal inspiration of every part of Scripture, and in any 
case maintains the inerrancy or detailed infallibility of the Bible as 
originally written. On the other hand is the broader theory, which 
indeed cordially grants that the Bible contains the materials of a 
complete ethical and religious system, but renounces the notion of 
a detailed infallibility or inerrancy of every part, and places the stress 
upon the trend and outcome of the biblical teaching. 

The evidence indicates that American Methodism began sub- 
stantially upon the basis of the high technical theory, so far as that 
theory affirms inerrancy. There was a lack of explicit assertion on 
the subject. In almost any standard Methodist treatise one louks 
in vain for a proper parallel to the strong and unqualified declarations 
of the great dogmatists of the seventeenth century. The general 
assumption, however, up to the more recent decades, seems to have 
been that there was no need to admit any mistakes of any sort in the 
original Scriptures, and no propriety in so doing. This appears to 
have been the standpoint represented by Richard Watson in his 
Theological Institutes, which for a considerable period ranked as the 
unrivaled textbook of American Methodism. Later writers, whose 
works in systematic theology have been utilized in the education of 
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the preachers, have dealt with the Bible, for the most part, in the 
same manner. Miner Raymond contended rather for the truth of 
the Bible in general than treated specifically of the question of errancy. 
Here and there, however, one finds tokens that his mind was domi- 
nated by the high technical theory. He remarks, for instarice: 
Because, beyond reasonable question, miracles have been actually wrought 


for the specific purpose of attesting the Sacred Word, we deem it thereby demon- 
strated that what the Bible says God says.* 


Of course, this statement might mean less than that God is the 
author of every sentence in the Bible. But the way in which 
Raymond comments on the early narratives in Genesis conveys the 
impression that he designed his statement to be taken in its full 
breadth. W. B. Pope, an English Wesleyan, whose name is properly 
mentioned here on account of the use of his dogmatic work for a 
period in the conference course of study, gave some indications of a 
disposition to modify the stringent theory. He admitted differing 
degrees of inspiration, suggested that the limitations of witnesses 
may have come to manifestation in their reports, and frankly acknowl- 
edged that a considerable body of discrepancies appears on the face 
of the biblical narratives. Nevertheless, in the final issue he resorted 
to the assumption of inerrancy as characteristic of the original biblical 
documents. Having noted that many cases of discrepancy may 
plausibly be referred to the faulty work of transcribers, he added: 

Each of these must be carefully sifted, and the result will generally be satis- 


factory. When it is not so, we are bound to believe that errors have crept in 
through the operation of causes that we cannot now trace.? 


John Miley was noncommittal in this relation, and the most that 
can be said on the basis of his printed writings is that he took very 
little account of the possibility of errors in the Scriptures. In a 
much-honored textbook of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
a stalwart doctrine of inerrancy found expression from the pen of 
T. O. Summers. One of his sentences runs as follows: 


Even in all subordinate and collateral matters of history, chronology, eth- 
nography, topography, sociology, and the like, the Scriptures are perfectly con- 

t Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 100. 

2 Compendium of Theology, Vol. I, p. 188. 
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sistent with themselves, with all other trustworthy records, and with all the 
phenomena and facts which are now patent to our observation. 

If we pass from theological treatises to articles in periodical 
literature, we find that the high technical theory, or the doctrine of 
complete inerrancy, has not lacked for advocates. Gilbert Haven, 
in a series of articles contributed to the Methodist Review for the years 
1867 and 1868, contended with characteristic ardor for the conclusion 
that every word of the Bible was given forth under the inbreathing 
or impulse of the Holy Ghost. Professor Hemenway, in an article 
which appeared in 1877, showed a pronounced unwillingness to 
admit that there are any errors in the Scriptures, and took the ground 
that the whole Bible is inspired and equally inspired. ‘God’s 
authority,” he said, “is absolute. It does not admit of degrees.” 
S. L. Bowman, in a contribution printed as late as 1889, drew the 
conclusion that the proper view of the Bible is intolerant of the sup- 
position of errors even in matters historical, as well as in those of a 
moral and religious import. 

A measure of significance, though not so very much, may be 
attributed to the fact that the book of Gaussen, written in advocacy 
of strict verbal inspiration, obtained a place in the conference course 
for the years 1876-80. Its use in this manner shows that at least 
some of the bishops at that time were favorable to its standpoint. 

The list of writers thus far cited may serve to indicate that the 
high technical theory had not spent its energy in the Methodist body 
by the middle of the nineteenth century, and, indeed, that it was not 
without self-assertive vigor up to the last quarter of the century. 
It is to be observed, however, that the rival theory began to make 
inroads on its territory soon after the middle of the century. Ina 
contribution to the Methodist Review in 1858, Daniel Curry intimated 
his conviction that some retrenchment from absolute inerrancy may 
very well be admitted. He said: 

While we claim and contend earnestly for the inspiration of the Bible, we 
delight also to recognize the human form, and to commune with its utterances 
as with the voice of a friend. Nor do we any the less reverence its lessons because 
we suspect that it is not wholly raised above all human infirmities 
many instances the infallible certainty of a revealed doctrine does not require 
the absolute correctness of the statement of facts with which it is enunciated. 

3 Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 436. 
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Twenty years later H. M. Harman gave expression to similar senti- 
ments in his Introduction to the Holy Scriptures: 

We are not required to make the absolute correctness of the evangelists in 

the most unimportant matters an article of faith, and to resort to far-fetched 
explanations to reconcile every apparent discrepancy.* 
He recognized varied degrees of inspiration, and evidently thought 
that in exceptional instances there is indication of a very humble 
degree, saying, for example, of the Song of Solomon: “How far the 
song is inspired it is impossible to say.”’s 

In the closing years of the century expressions of opinion on the 
side of the broader theory were far from being a novelty. We find 
them in quarters by no means distinguished for extravagant liberalism. 
Thus the Methodist Review, at a time when it was supposed to incar- 
nate the very spirit of orthodoxy (July, 1890), remarked editorially, 
in quite unreserved terms, on the human errancy plainly visible in 
the biblical chronology and science. Again, a writer distinguished 
by an eminently sober and judicial temper, Nathaniel Burwash, 
president of Victorial College, took pains, in his Manual of Christian 
Theology, to disclaim the necessity of maintaining complete iner- 
rancy for either Testament. He expressed, indeed, the conviction 
that the poetic license which appears in the ancient oracles was 
combined with a good degree of the historic spirit. But he added: 

Beyond this general conviction of trustworthiness, we think it quite unneces- 
sary to dogmatize in regard to the inerrancy of the Old Testament. 

While awarding somewhat more stress to the historical details of the 
New Testament than to those of the Old, he still remarked: 
But even this does not imply a miraculous verbal inerrancy, but such a truth- 


ful record, or faithful portrait, as an honest mind, quickened to its very best in 
memory by the deepest religious interest and sympathy, would furnish.® 


With little, if any, exception, Methodist exegetes of any considerable 
experience and rank, who have written in recent years, have given 
evidence of their preference for the broader, as opposed to the high 
technical, theory of the Bible. 

Concurring with the line of evidences just given, on the side of 
a growing acceptance of the broader theory of revelation, is the whole 


4P. 25. 5 First edition, p. 323. 6 Vol. I, p. 187. 
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body of indications of an enlarging appropriation of the modern 
¢ritical views relative to the Pentateuch and some other portions of 
the Old Testament; for no Protestant would naturally be inclined 
to make room for these views who had not cordially accepted the 
broader theory. Now, it is undeniable that the critical views in 
question have been winning much territory in every prominent 
branch of Methodism. They have a standing in the principal 
theological schools. Thence they have been widely distributed 
through the pastorate. In large part they have found expression 
in volumes recently issued by the Methodist Book Concern.? At 
, the last Ecumenical Conference, held in London, they were referred 
to in a tone of tolerance, not to say of friendly recognition. And in 
this reference a conspicuous part was taken by the representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Especially significant 
were the words of J. J. Tigert, editor of the Review for Southern 
Methodism: 

The main problems, such as those of the Hexateuch and of Isaiah, appear 
to have been satisfactorily solved, and, amid considerable difference on details, 
there is essential agreement among the greater critics as to methods, grounds, 
and results. So far as I can’see, there is no reason to anticipate such a reaction 
from and repudiation of the historical criticism of the Old Testament as befell 
the Tiibingen criticism of the New; for that criticism was esentially an attempt 
to rewrite history on the basis of the Hegelian @ priori philosophy. There is 
nothing common to these two schools and epochs of criticism, and it is unsafe 


to the last degree to argue from the fate which overtook one to a kindred one 
which must speedily befall the other. 


Finally, it is legitimate to mention on this point the friendly welcome 
which has been accorded in Methodist ranks to Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible; for no reader can fail to see that this work, with all its 
just reputation for caution and moderation, accepts the cardinal 
conclusions of the later criticism of the Old Testament, and in its 
whole tenor is distinctly adverse to the high technical theory of the 
Scriptures. 

The evidence seems, therefore, to enforce the conclusion that an 
effective movement toward a modified conception of the Bible is in 
progress within the domain of American Methodism. The theory 


7 See among others, C. M. Cobern, Commentary on Ezekiel and Daniel; Milton 
Terry, Moses and the Prophets. 
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of strict inerrancy is being displaced by the broader theory. Doubt- 
less the former is still intrenched in many minds. But when we 
consider the hold which the latter theory has upon the scholarship 
of the Protestant world in general, and the great advances which it 
has made in a score of years within Methodist ranks, it must in all 
sobriety be regarded as the theory which is favored with the promise 
of the future. 

In connection with this part of our theme, it is worth while to notice 
briefly a relative transference of stress from the external to the internal 
evidences for revelation. In the early part of the nineteenth century 
Richard Watson wrote: 

The principal and most appropriate evidence of a revelation from God must 
be external to the revelation itself. Miracles must be considered the 
leading and absolute evidence of a revelation from God.® 
In the latter part of the century W. B. Pope wrote: 

The dignity of eternal truth demands that it should not lay the main stress 
of its demonstration on miracles; certainly never on miracles alone. . . . The 
grandest miracles which are the credentials of a revelation are in the substance 
of the revelation itself. Christ, the author of Christianity, and its substance 
and end, is the supreme miracle.® 
Probably Watson’s standpoint is still approximated in the thought 
of some Methodists, but it cannot be doubted that for the newer 
Methodist scholarship, Pope, rather than Watson, is the spokes- 
man on this subject. There is a growing conviction that the great 
credential of the Bible lies in its contents; that is, in the spiritual 
wealth and potency of the truths which it assumes to teach; and that 
even the reported miracle is efficient as a proof only as it furnishes 
a congenial contribution to the biblical contents, only as it serves to 
disclose the character of God, and to make manifest a power directed 
by wisdom and love. More and more widely it is being apprehended 
that, in respect of evidential value, nothing can be placed on a parity 
with the unique personality of Christ and the Christ-filled contents 
of the New Testament. This point of view, it is needless to say, 
implies no hostility to the supposition of miracles. It is simply the 
dictate of a just discrimination as to the conditions under which 

8 Theological Institutes, Vol. I, p. 71. 

9 Compendium of Theology, Vol. I, pp. 65, 73- 
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reports of miracles are adapted to be conducive to a rational faith 
in revelation. Universally Methodist scholars are cordially tolerant 
of the supposition of the historical verity of miracles, though some 
of them are ready to admit that the historical attestation for certain 
miracles reported in the Bible is much less cogent than for others. 

II. Original sin.—In its first stadium Methodism was undoubtedly 
committed to the conclusion that guilt, as well as corruption of nature, 
is inherited by the whole posterity of Adam. It was commonly 
held, indeed, that this guilt is unconditionally remitted in case of 
those dying in infancy, on the ground of the meritorious work of 
Christ, and never is a real source of damage to one who accepts the 
saving offices of the Redeemer. Still, it was postulated as some- 
thing attaching, in the order of natural conditions, to every child of 
the race, and as needing a special remedy. A remnant of this way 
of thinking survives in the articles of religion of Episcopal Methodism. 
Happily, the article which treats directly of original sin escaped all 
infusion of this venerable fiction; but in the article on the Son of 
God it was given a place incidentally in the statement that Christ 
became a sacrifice, “‘not only for original guilt, but also for the actual 
sins of men.” As is perhaps indicated by this very subordinate 
reference to the element of guilt in the articles, Wesley laid the main 
stress upon the inherited corruption. Beyond doubt, however, he 
recognized the former element. In his treatise on original sin occurs 
the plain statement: ‘God does not look upon infants as innocent, 
but as involved in the guilt of Adam’s sin.”?® Richard Watson 
taught that Adam’s transgression entailed upon his posterity a sen- 
tence not only of physical death, but also of spiritual and eternal 
death; and that, while this sentence is annulled for all who accept 
Christ, its repeal is conditional, so that it is quite possible that a 
penalty for Adam’s sin should be included in the eternal punishment 
of any man who fails of salvation.** Wesley and Watson seem to 
have given very largely the standard on this subject for English 
Wesleyans. Later writers, such as James Rigg, W. B. Pope, and 
J. S. Banks, have repeated their teaching. 

On the other hand, in the Methodist Episcopal Church the doc- 
trine of hereditary guilt has long been in a moribund condition. 

10 Works, Vol. XIV, p. 143. 11 Theological Institutes, Vol. II, pp. 52-57. 
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Within the last half of the nineteenth century a few of her writers 
may have taken pains to pay it some respect, but they were powerless 
to rehabilitate it in the thought of the church. Miner Raymond 
distinctly repudiated it, and John Miley and R. S. Foster were also 
emphatic in its rejection. For well-nigh a generation it has had 
no considerable standing in the principal theological schools of this 
communion. We cannot believe that there is any sort of a chance 
for its resuscitation. Even the hold which it has through represen- 
tation in the second article of religion will avail nothing; for the 
intelligent judgment of the church will concur with the following 
verdict of Miley: 

This recognition of native guilt should have been eliminated from the second 
article in order to bring it into harmony with the seventh. The simplest expla- 
nation of its remaining is through mere oversight in the revision of the articles.*? 
Thus a distinct change in doctrinal conception has been wrought 
in the largest branch of Methodism—a change in the interest of 
self-consistency, since the notion of hereditary guilt is distinctly an 
alien factor in a system which makes a virtue of repudiating arbitrary 
sovereignty. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the revision of the 
conception of original sin seems to have proceeded more slowly than 
in the sister-communion. T. O. Summers, in accordance with his 
English antecedents, gave a place in his theological system to heredi- 
tary guilt.*s But it is evident that his exposition has not remained 
in full control. The idea of hereditary guilt is distinctly repudiated 
by W. F. Tillett, dean of the biblical department of Vanderbilt 
University and professor of systematic theology. He says: 

While voluntary sin and acquired depravity both involve moral guilt, and 
are culpable and justly punishable, inherited depravity, considered in itself 
alone, does not involve guilt and culpability. No man is responsible for what 
comes to him by birth apart from any act of his own free will—at least not until 
he arrives at an age of intelligent moral accountability, and finds that grace has 
provided and put at his command the means whereby he can change his sinful 
nature, and bring it into conformity to the law of God." 

III. The person and work of Christ—On these topics it is not 
possible to specify any very definite doctrinal transition. The 

12 Systematic Theology, Vol. I, p. 525. 

13 Systematic Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 34 ff. 14 Personal Salvation, p. 84. 
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movement here has issued rather in some measure of diversification 
of theory than in a wide acceptance of a revised dogmatic platform. 
The development relative to the person of Christ which probably 
has claimed the largest acceptance within Methodist bounds is the 
one which has been effected in the theological world at large in the 
last three quarters of a century; namely, a distinct enlargement of 
appreciation for the human perfection of the Son of man as a unique 
means of revealing at once God to man and man to himself. 

With the more difficult problems of christological construction 
Methodist writers have not often attempted to grapple in earnest. 
Up to the seventh or eighth decade of the nineteenth century there 
was no considerable, if any, divergence from Richard Watson’s 
quiet affirmation of the general terms of the Chalcedonian Creed. 
It was considered sufficient to maintain that in Christ two complete 
natures, the divine and the human, are united in one person. A 
serious wrestling with the data, rational and scriptural, which bear 
upon the exposition of this extraordinary personality was not under- 
taken. Thinking easily preserved an appearance of homogeneity 
because it followed the traditional channel and made no considerable 
effort to achieve insight or veritable explanation. In the later decades 
of the century more thought and research were expended, and the 
natural result has appeared in an initial diversification of scholarly 
conviction. Various thinkers have recognized, from a rational point 
of view, the great difficulty of predicating of Jesus a real childhood 
and a real youth, not to say a real manhood, on the supposition that 
there belonged to him, from the beginning of the incarnation, the 
perfectly unlimited vision of reality. Various students of the gospel 
narratives have recognized also the difficulty of reconciling certain 
scriptural facts and statements with the supposition that the habitual 
consciousness of the Christ of history was all-inclusive in its content. 

In response to these difficulties, a number of Methodist scholars 
have concluded that there is no valid escape from admitting that the 
knowledge of Christ in the state of humiliation, however extraordinary 
it may have been, and however adequate to the fulfilment of a unique 
vocation, was not free from limitations. For an explanation of this 
fact of limitations a few have resorted to a radical doctrine of kenosis, 
the theory of a veritable depotentiation of the divine Logos in the 
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incarnation. Expression was given to this theory in the Methodist 
Review (March, 1897), in an article from the pen of J. M. Cramer, 
the particular form of kenotic doctrine which he advocated being 
that set forth by Ebrard; namely, the doctrine of the double life of 
the Logos, the original or normal and, supplementary to that, the 
depotentiated. More recently several Methodist scholars have 
expressed themselves in brief and general terms as favoring the 
kenotic theory;*5 but the conditions under which they recorded 
their opinions leave it to be questioned whether they have any such 
independent interest in this theory that they would not be ready to 
surrender it, in case some other ground might be provided for explain- 
ing the apparent limitation of knowledge in the incarnate Christ. 
Possibly a solvent of difficulty may be found in the thought of a 
necessary mediation from the timeless sphere of the divine life to the 
forms of human conception and speech—a mediation taking place 
through the finite psychical nature of Christ, and being consequently 
subject to limitations. In any case, we surmise that the enormous 
metaphysical difficulties which pertain to the radical doctrine of the 
kenosis, and the scanty exegetical authority which it can claim, will 
restrict its progress among Methodist scholars. What has occurred 
in other theological domains serves to confirm this conviction. 
Relative to the doctrine of Christ’s work, or the nature of the 
atonement, the development has not been sufficiently pronounced 
to admit of being described in very precise terms. In the earlier 
part of the last century the established theory of Methodism was a 
moderate satisfaction theory—a theory which paid respect to the 
governmental bearing of Christ’s work, but at the same time con- 
tended that in and through that work a tribute was rendered to the 
ethical nature of God, and not merely to the requirements of his 
governmental position. Within a portion of Methodist territory, 
especially in the Methodist Episcopal church, this theory has been 
compelled in part to give way to the pure governmental theory. 
The latter, as formulated by Miley, has been installed for a series 
of years in the conference course of study. Not a few people prob- 
ably have come to think of it as the Methodist theory of the atone- 
ment. That is by no means the fact. Inthe majority both of treatises 
1s Terry, Moses and the Prophets, Appendix. 
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and review articles by Methodist authors exception has been taken 
to the pure governmental theory. The general point of view of 
the older theory has survived in the minds of many theologians; 
and, so far as they have sought amendment, they have endeavored to 
get rid of obnoxious attachments—such as the assignment of a 
penal character to Christ’s sufferings; such as the representation of 
an antithesis between the Father and the Son in respect to their 
attitude toward the sinning race; such also as the idea that atoning 
virtue was embraced in any mere physical transaction taken by 
itself, and not rather in the love, obedience, and self-devotement of 
a holy personality brought to manifestation in the visible transaction. 
With these developments another has had place. Instead of berating 
in severe terms the moral-influence theory, Methodist writers and 
preachers in not a few instances have come to recognize that this 
theory contains truth which ought never to be displaced or over- 
shadowed by any rival theory. Comparatively few, doubtless, 
among Methodist pastors and teachers have announced their sub- 
scription to the moral-influence theory as an exclusive theory; but 
within a considerable range there has been of late a more appreciative 
estimate of it than was current a generation ago—an outcome quite 
in harmony with the widespread tendency in the theological world 
to render a larger emphasis to the paternal character of God as con- 
trasted with the rectoral. 

The circulation of Professor Denney’s books on the atonement 
has emphasized in some degree the need of a closer consideration 
of the question whether the value of atonement is properly associated 
with the life of Christ as well as with his death. Only scanty tokens 
have yet been given of the tenor of Methodist thinking on this question. 
We judge that in this relation there is no complete consensus, some 
representatives of Methodism agreeing with Professor Denney’s 
assignment of atoning value exclusively to the death of Christ, while 
others prefer to say, with the English Wesleyan, J. S. Lidgett: “The 
self-oblation which was consummated on the cross was begun at the 
incarnation.”*® Those who hold the latter view claim that it is quite 
as catholic as the competing view, and that it has the advantage of 
superior congruity with the attribution of a distinctly ethical value 

16 The Spiritual Principle of the Atonement, p. 290. 
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to Christ’s death, since the living Christ undoubtedly actualized the 
same ethical element, the same holy obedience and self-devotement, 
which found a culminating expression in his surrender to death upon 
the cross. 

IV. The conception of personal salvation—The most marked 
development which falls under this title concerns the interpretation 
of the advanced stage of salvation; in other words, the subject of 
Christian perfection or entire sanctification. On this subject John 
Wesley taught and bequeathed a fairly definite theory. It was 
manifestly his conviction that the work of grace which takes place 
in regeneration may be followed by a great consummating work 
worthy to be called entire sanctification; that entire sanctification, 
whatever intellectual and bodily defects it may fail to heal, not merely 
gives a normal direction to the will, but reaches back into the emotive 
nature, the sphere of impulses, desires, and affections, and pro- 
foundly renovates this background of the volitional life. Supposing 
the term “inbred sin”’ to cover all perverse tendencies of the emotive 
nature, we may say that Wesley taught that entire sanctification 
includes the elimination of inbred sin. From the scope which he 
assigned to this crowning experience, it logically follows that for its 
subject real grounds of temptation no longer remain in the heart or 
the spiritual nature, but are confined to intellectual limitations, 
to disordered states of the body, and to suggestions from without. 

Doubtless, in one and another connection the definition of sin 
which Wesley set forth emphasized its voluntary nature. But this 
fact does not imply that he did not think of entire sanctification as 
extending into the background of what in strictness may be called 
volitional activity. For his psychology did not make the broad 
distinction between the emotive nature and the will which is current 
in our day; and, moreover, he might very well have thought of entire 
sanctification as reaching beyond sin proper to the standing occasions 
of sin in the tendencies or proclivities of the emotive nature. But, 
whatever explanation may be offered of the phraseology in question, 
it is quite certain that Wesley in his dominant way of thinking included 
in entire sanctification the elimination of inbred sin, as defined above. 

This is indicated, in the first place, by the broad antithesis which 
he postulated between the regenerate state and the entirely sancti- 
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fied state. The proposition that in the regenerate believer there is 
no sin, no carnal mind, no bent to backsliding, he characterized as 
contrary both to the Word of God and the experience of Christians. 
In like manner, he rejected the proposition that if a man is holy at 
all, he is holy altogether. ‘‘That,’’ he says, “does not follow: every 
babe in Christ is holy, and yet not altogether so. He is saved from 
sin; yet not entirely: it remains, though it does not reign.” He 
noticed that the reborn man is apt to judge at first too highly of his 
condition, and to conclude that, because he feels no evil in his heart, 
none is left there; whereas universal experience shows that the 
full deliverance does not come at that point, and that the seed of sin 
is still remaining. On the other hand, he described entire sancti- 
fication as implying an entire renewal in the image of God, a total 
separation of sin from the soul, a total dying to sin, a condition in 
which the subject is freed from evil thoughts and evil tempers. He 
represented it as coming after profound conviction of inbred sin, and 
as being adequately attested only by the witness of the Holy Spirit, 
since one may feel all love and no sin for a time, while yet he is but 
partially sanctified. In short, it is manifest from the antithesis 
which Wesley made between regeneration and entire sanctification 
that he thought of the one as leaving behind a considerable deposit 
of inbred sin, and of the other as eliminating this deposit. Doubtless 
one can urge in rebuttal that Wesley once and again spoke of regen- 
eration in very strong terms, as though it signified to his mind the 
complete renewal of the moral nature. But it is to be noticed that 
in a number of instances"? the connection shows that the emphatic 
terms were meant to be taken with a qualification. It is suggested, 
accordingly that a qualification is to be understood in the other 
instances, so that a decided balance remains on the side of the con- 
clusion that Wesley’s habitual thought affirmed a distinct antithesis 
between regeneration and entire sanctification, and gave to the 
latter term the broader and deeper sense naturally implied by this 
antithesis. 

Again, Wesley’s representation, that the complete cleansing— 
which the common thought of his Protestant contemporaries regarded 
as immediately antecedent to the entrance of the saved man into the 

17 As in Sermons XIX, XL, and XLV. 
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other world—may be realized at varying intervals this side of death, 
argues that he made entire sanctification, as the phrase was ordinarily 
used by him, to cover all underlying tendencies in the soul which 
contend against the perfect dominion of love and righteousness. 

Once more, repeated expressions in the hymns of his brother 
Charles, who at the time of writing in all likelihood shared his essen- 
tial standpoint, are indicative of John Wesley’s conviction that the 
extirpation of inbred sin falls within the scope of entire sanctification, 
viewed as an attainable experience in this life. Lines like the follow- 
ing are sufficiently unequivocal in their import: 


Let me thy witness live, 
When sin is all destroyed. 


Speak the second time, Be clean! 
Take away my inbred sin. 


Fill me with thy glorious power, 
Rooting out the seeds of sin. 


Break the yoke of inbred sin, 
And fully set my spirit free. 
The seed of sin’s disease 
Spirit of health remove. 

In face of all this, it avails little to point out that in two or three 
instances Wesley expressed a willingness to waive the question 
whether sin is only suspended in the subject of Christian perfection, 
so as to be practically inoperative, or is thoroughly destroyed. This 
was an irenic stroke prompted by his desire for the greatest possible 
degree of union with earnest-minded contemporaries who may have 
been disinclined to accept the more radical position. His charac- 
teristic standpoint was indubitably on the side of the conclusion that 
Christian perfection, or entire sanctification, as an attainable expe- 
rience in this life, works the elimination of inbred sin as a fund of 
abnormity in the emotive nature.*® 

The original Wesleyan doctrine of entire sanctification, as defined 
above, has never ceased to have its advocates in American Method- 
ism. For several generations it was the prevailing theory among 


18 See Wesley’s Plain Account of Christian Perfection, and Sermons XIII, XL, 
LXXXI; also Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, Vol. I, pp. 444, 462, 498, 533; Vol. II, pp. 
307, 346, 418-24, 431, 451-53, 465, 596; Vol. III, pp. 22, 175, 462, 625. 
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those who took pains to formulate and to propagate a doctrine of the 
higher Christian life. It appears in the books of the best-accredited 
writers on this theme for a large part of the nineteenth century. It 
was represented, if not always with entire lucidity, yet in sufficiently 
unmistakable terms, by George Peck, Nathan Bangs, R. S. Foster, 
Miner Raymond, Jesse T. Peck, Daniel Steele, and others. There 
is good warrant for saying that the dominant Methodist doctrine 
down to the last quarter of the nineteenth century, so far as that 
teaching came to literary expression, made entire sanctification a 
great consummating experience, posterior to regeneration, and 
including in its scope the elimination of inbred sin. This is not 
saying that the doctrine of entire sanctification in the given form 
was made, up to that point, a vital issue throughout the whole area 
of American Methodism. So far as active, interested propagation 
was concerned, it was for very much of the period rather the specialty 
of a school in the church than the property of the church as a whole.*® 

In the latter part of the century a growing tendency to dissent 
from the original and the transmittted Wesleyan theory came to 
manifestation. One evidence of this tendency is contained in pub- 
lished writings. In a number of treatises the traditional doctrine 
was distinctly challenged. Among these were writings of the Eng- 
lish theologian, J. A. Beet, which were circulated in this country 
through denominational instrumentalities. His theory amounts to 
a substitute for that of Wesley. In place of assuming an elimination 
of perverse inward tendencies, he postulates, as the summit of pos- 
sible Christian attainment in the present life, such a maturity of 
will-power, and strength of righteous purpose as are competent to 
secure victory over every evil impulse as it rises into consciousness. 
The inward tendency to sin, he maintains, is not annihilated, but it 
may continuously be frustrated and made relatively less and less 
formidable.?° Substantially the same theory of a progressive sanc- 
tification, to which no definite limit can be set, is advocated by 


19 The facts of history seem to lend considerable countenance to Professor George 
A. Coe’s contention, based on psychological grounds as well as on observation, that 
the practical appropriation and professed exemplification of such a tenet as the Wes- 
leyan doctrine of Christian perfection cannot pass beyond the bounds of a coterie 
or limited school in any large communion (The Spiritual Life, pp. 63, 64). 

20 Holiness as understood by the Writers of the Bible; The New Life in Christ. 
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James Mudge in a book entitled Growth in Holiness toward Per- 
jection. Wayward impulses he teaches, taken in bulk, can at best 
be conquered, not eradicated. A remnant of depravity—that is, 
of tendencies falling below the level of the ideal—may be expected 
to abide till the end of earthly life. Cleansing from all sin is possible 
to the wayfarer only in the sense of deliverance from its guilt and 
power and practice, not in the sense of the complete extirpation of 
its subconscious grounds. 

A view identical with the foregoing, in its stress upon attainable 
sanctification as belonging to the sphere of the conscious life, but 
differing somewhat in the tenor of its reference to inherent depravity, 
is contained in the volume of D. W. C. Huntington on Sin and Holi- 
ness. His contention is that entire sanctification is coincident with 
regeneration, and that among the subjects of the new birth the proper 
ground of distinction concerns the differing degrees of steadiness 
with which the regenerate character may be maintained and acted 
out. By character in his exposition is understood the dominant 
choice or attitude of the will; anything outside the sphere of con- 
scious volitional activity falls outside the domain of character proper, 
and pertains to the sphere of conditions under which character is 
actualized. 

Within the southern branch of Methodism a book advocating 
essentially the same view has been written by J. M. Boland. Other 
representatives of that branch have freely expressed their dissent 
from the traditional Wesleyan platform. Especially noteworthy is 
the position taken by Dean W. F. Tillett, of Vanderbilt University. 
In the volume already cited he criticises Wesley for assuming a 
distinct antithesis between the experience of regeneration and a 
second experience called entire sanctification. The converted man, 
he contends, must at the point of conversion or regeneration reckon 
himself to be entirely done with sin. He is not to look, or to be 
directed to look, to a second transformation, but simply to go on 
in absolute fidelity to the new character and relation attained by 
him. If at any subsequent point he finds evidence of sin in himself— 
faults of temper, pride, self-will, and the like—then he is to apply at 
once in all earnestness to the remedy; that is, to the power of God 
laid hold of by faith and consecration. If at a subsequent point 
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still there is a similar experience of a falling short of the standard, 
the same process is to be repeated. Thus, in place of a second bless- 
ing after conversion, which blessing is supposed to consummate 
entire sanctification, we have from the point of conversion a con- 
tinuous striving after a thoroughly sanctified life, with such crises 
included in the religious career of the individual as conditions and 
exigencies special to him may entail.?" 

Obviously, on the ground of any one of these writers there is no 
place for the old-time conception of entire sanctification, as a dis- 
tinct second blessing, evidenced by the testimony of the divine Spirit, 
and to be reckoned a matter of appropriate and even obligatory 
profession. There is room only for the notion of an indeterminate 
number of more or less notable reinforcements of the grace received 
in regeneration—reinforcements qualifying for a more or less con- 
stant victory over all evil incitements both from without and from 
within. The most that a Christian could say from the standpoint 
of the revised theories would be that, to the best of his knowledge, 
for such and such a time he had enjoyed so complete a victory over 
evil as to incur no occasion of condemnation. 

Writings like those under consideration, composed by men of 
eminent standing in the church, circulated for the most part through 
official ecclesiastical channels, and meeting with tokens of extensive 
appreciation, constitute an evidence of no little weight. Manifestly 
they must be taken as symptomatic of a very considerable tendency 
to revise quite materially the traditional doctrine of entire sancti- 
fication. 

Another evidence of defection from the older standpoint may be’ 
noticed in the implicit attitude toward it characteristic of a large 
section of the ministry. No one who has had large acquaintance 
with Methodist pastors will deny that a very decided majority of 
them, at least of those who have had considerable experience in 
church work, are disinclined to preach entire sanctification after 
the pattern of Wesley and his successors. They feel that it is well- 
nigh a matter of despair to secure satisfactory witnesses of the supreme 
grace. Occasionally a beautiful example of holy living among the 
professors of entire sanctification recalls to their minds the radiant 

at Pp. 510-34. 
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saintliness of a Fletcher; but the comforting spectacle is all too 
rare. They notice that a published claim to finished purity easily 
becomes a temptation to broaden, at the expense of a severe self- 
scrutiny, the distinction between mere natural infirmities and sins. 
They discover that very high professions on the part of those who 
have not gained an extraordinary self-knowledge through a profound, 
varied, and prolonged discipline, are not likely to forward the cause 
of religious zeal in the congregation at large, but tend rather to 
embarrass the zealous worker in the great task of making earnest 
religion appear sane, reasonable, wholesome, and attainable. In 
plain words, however little they may say upon the subject, they 
have evidently come to entertain a chilling suspicion, not to say a 
downright conviction, that the Wesleyan doctrine of Christian per- 
fection is not in its proper terms a workable doctrine. 

It would be taking a step beyond the evidence to say that this 
doctrine has lost its hold upon American Methodism. Statements 
in high official quarters, up to a very recent date, have been very 
largely in its favor.?? Positive and open exception to it has been 
confined thus far to a minority of Methodist scholars. But evidently 
when nine out of ten Methodist pastors esteem it a benign providence 
which relieves them of the occasion to deal with a group of sancti- 
ficationists of the ordinary type in their respective flocks, the pros- 
pect for the traditional doctrine is far from being bright. This 
fact, however, should not be taken as implying that a certain resi- 
duum will not be carried over from the doctrine and ever find among 
Methodists a warm appreciation. Wesley’s teaching on this theme 
will remain as a protest against supineness in religion, as a rebuke 
to contentment with spiritual defeat, as a potent admonition to the 
follower of Christ to press forward to the complete enthronement 
of love and righteousness in the heart and the life. The Wesleyan 
theory may be modified; the practical demand which the theory 
enshrines will not be neglected except by a Methodism recreant to its 
history. 

A few topics additional to that of entire sanctification might 
properly receive some consideration within the present division of 
our theme. Something might be said, for example, about a relative 

22 Instances are given by J. R. Brooks, Scriptural Sanctification, pp. 155-67. 
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abatement of stress upon conversion as a distinct crisis in conscious 
experience. While it is a somewhat apocryphal notion that Method- 
ism, as such, ever insisted that a valid religious experience must be 
in that form, it is true that the older type of Methodism placed large 
stress upon conversion expedients, as compared with the instru- 
mentalities of early religious training. True to its record as an evan- 
gelistic power, American Methodism still holds that revival fire is a 
perfectly legitimate means for burning through the indifference 
characteristic of great multitudes, and that very many are likely to 
enter the kingdom of grace only through a powerful arrest and a 
distinct crisis in experience. At the same time, the feeling has been 
gaining ground that the church in the proper discharge of its voca- 
tion must, to a very large extent, safeguard the child from the start 
against the life of practical unbelief and alienation from the heavenly 
Father. Thus the gentler means of Christian nurture are receiving 
enlarged appreciation, and are made to share the field of interested 
attention with those strenuous forms of Christian effort which seek 
to rescue men through instant decisions and radical transformations. 
It might be noticed also that on the theme of the witness to salva- 
tion, though a distinct change of standpoint on the part of the general 
body of Methodists cannot be asserted, the door has, nevertheless, 
been set ajar for the incoming of a modified view. Evidence has 
been given in some quarters of a disposition to make less account, 
than was at one time customary, of a distinct, extraordinary message 
to the individual, and to emphasize the standing ground of assurance 
which resides in a filial character and consciousness. A recent 
treatise by a Methodist author, waiving the question as to what may 
occur at some special crisis, and considering assurance as a continu- 
ous fact in a vital Christian life, sets forth this statement of its method: 
Assurance is in and through the filial consciousness, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man’s spirit and a product of the Holy Spirit’s agency. 
V. Eschatology.—American Methodism has not made the theme 
of the last things a matter for very specific or extended discussion. 
There is, indeed, some ground for the suspicion that it has not taken 
pains in relation to this field to reach in all respects a clear conscious- 
ness as to the logical outcome of its own postulates. For instance, on 
the question of the possibility of moral transitions in the life to come, 
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it has been customary for Methodist theologians, so far as the rational 
argument is concerned, to stop short with the complacent affirmation 
that it is not necessary to provide any room for such transitions, 
since Methodist teaching authorizes the assumption of a fair chance 
of salvation for all men in this life. The fact has been well-nigh 
overlooked that a question may legitimately be raised as to whether 
a system which rejects irresistible grace and arbitrary reprobation, 
which strongly accentuates divine benevolence and human freedom, 
has logical means for excluding, all at once, at the end of earthly 
life, an element of contingency in the moral status of souls imper- 
fectly developed in good or evil. Again, there has been an inade- 
quate attempt to explain how an assertion of the inherent or essential 
immortality of the soul can be reconciled with the doctrine of the 
constant dependence of every finite entity upon the divine efficiency— 
a doctrine which Methodist theologians have held in common with 
those of every other name. The latter doctrine certainly would seem 
to imply that there is nothing in the nature of the soul itself which 
serves as an immediate guarantee of immortality, but rather that 
endless persistence in being must be dependent upon the divine 
purpose. 

As respects positive developments, it can be said that Methodist 
scholars, with little, if any, exception, have come to repudiate the 
notion of literal hell fire as a piece of crude realism. It can also be 
stated that it is now a very common thing for Methodist writers to 
reject the thought of a necessary material identity of the resurrection 
body with the body of the present life. Twenty-five years ago 
indulgence in such teaching would have been liable to elicit protests; 
in the present it is quite certain not to evoke serious complaint from 
anyone above the rank of a fussy obscurantist. Other points of 
departure from the traditional eschatology might be mentioned, but 
most of them have received thus far too limited a suffrage to be 
accounted symptomatic of a general drift. 

The conclusion seems to be warranted that, on the whole, American 
Methodism has preserved a fair balance between conservative and 
progressive tendencies. It has not been characterized by any spurts 
or rash adventures in the dogmatic domain. Innovating opinions 
have been compelled to give an account of themselves, and to prove 
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their ability to meet the tests of scholarship and piety. On the 
other hand, the door has not been closed against dogmatic ameliora- 
tion. The advocate of improved points of view has met with a good 
degree of tolerance. Here and there, it is true, an intemperate 
dogmatist has raised an alarm-cry and called for the unsheathing of 
the sword of ecclesiastical discipline. But the responsible authorities 
have generally been cautious about giving heed to the intolerant 
demand. The genius of Methodism makes dogma subordinate to 
life, not indeed disparaging dogma, since in the long run it is likely 
to have a serious effect upon life, but yet holding it distinctly sub- 
ordinate to the promotion of love and righteousness in the individual — 
and the brotherhood. Unsparing rigor and excessive anxiety in 
upholding subordinate points in doctrine would accord neither with. 
the spirit of the founder nor with the conception of the mission of 
Methodism as a great evangelistic agency devoted to the spread of 
scriptural holiness. That American Methodism has been to so 
great an extent true to its ideal, and has blended with its conservatism 
so much of tolerance and catholicity, must be gratifying to every 
lover of free scholarship. 
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In the present stage of speculative thought the traditional a priori 
arguments for the existence of God stand in more or less suspicion. 
That, for the most part, they have brought their disrepute upon 
themselves there can be no question. The exigencies of contro- 
versy, and especially the onslaught of Deism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, have called forth from the defenders of the faith a wealth of 
proofs whose chief virtue at present lies in the oblivion which has 
overtaken them. We shall not disturb their repose; they were born 
in strife; let them now enjoy their peace. It is desirable, rather, to 
review from a historical and somewhat critical point of view only that 
a priori argument par excellence to which, in the course of a long 
tradition, the term “ontological” has fastened itself. Arising in the 
thought of Anselm, it exerted a positive influence upon subsequent 
philosophy until it was seriously discredited by Kant. By this argu- 
ment is understood the endeavor to reason immediately from God 
as concept to God as being. Rightly estimated, it belongs to a special 
province of that larger question of the relation of thought to being in 
general. 

Someone may wonder why, since the argument is indeed at present 
discredited, there should be any interest in the investigation of its 
history. It has gone the way of earthborn things. What is the use 
of attempting to free it from the limbo of shades? Yet even a casual 
acquaintance with the history of philosophy suggests that no school 
of thought which long obtains among men is wholly in error. Truth, 
at best, is relative. There never was, nor can there be, absolute 
error. The superstructure of a thought may be unable to stand the 
test of time; it may have been shown even that the logical foundation 
upon which it stands has been defective and unsafe; but the builders of 
the thought nevertheless may have been swayed by motives that ought 
to endure despite the failure of their work. As the architect learns 
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from the ruins of the past, so we may glean some meaning from the 
relics of a bygone proof. Instead, then, of attempting the thankless 
task of establishing the validity of the ontological argument, ask 
yourself its meaning. Reasoning which swayed such men as Des- 
cartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolff, Mendelssohn, to say nothing of 
minor minds, must at least have had some meaning. In the light of 
the history of the argument, it is well to ask what are the motives 
worthy of consideration which are conserved by it. Is the proof not 
merely invalid, but does it represent also an utter perversion of reason ? 
To this query you must give some answer. 

It has been questioned whether Anselm was in fact the originator 
of the argument with which his name is so closely interwoven. It is 
not necessary to show in detail that Plato had attained to his God 
in the realm of ideas in a not dissimilar way. Cleanthes, the Stoic, 
had reasoned from the mere ability to compare goods to the existence 
of a superlative good which could be described as an absolutely good 
and perfect being. Similar arguments were later employed by both 
Augustine and Boethius. For Augustine the knowledge of the 
existence of God is not in any sense dependent upon human reasoning. 
“Let it never seem to thee that God is known by reason, or that by 
reasoning he is to be brought into being.”* The problem for Augus- 
tine was not whether God is, but what God is. Yet he urges that 
either truth is the highest good, and therefore God, or else there is a 
higher something which must be God. In any case, the concept of 
the highest good is one with the recognition of God’s existence.? 
Boethius held practically the same view. God is either the most 
complete good presupposed by all incomplete goods, or else there is a 
good beyond God. Reason demands a less than infinite series. A 
good beyond God, however, is unthinkable; therefore God as the 
highest good exists. In these arguments God is the universal in 
certain categories, and by reason of that fact exists. The thought is 
evidently Platonistic. Yet, since the arguments are not put forward 
as special pleas, they are to be regarded merely as casual outcroppings 
of Platonic doctrine. 

t Omnia opera, Vol. II, p. 852 B. 

2 De libero arbitrio, Book II, secs. 5-39. 

3 De consolatione philosophiae, Book III, prose 10. 
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Anselm was influenced by the same general cast of thought. His 
world, too, is a Platonic world, embracing not merely the world of 
sense-objects, but also a realm of ideas—i. e., universals—certainly 
no less real than objects of sense, but known through thought alone. 
This being so, the Monologium presents essentially the same kind of 
argument that is found in Augustine and Boethius. God is, because 
he is the highest good. To our modern way of thinking this savors 
of assertion rather than logic, and we rightfully demand a more 
formal proof. This Anselm presents in the Proslogium.s The 
argument is as follows: Declaring his belief that God is good, and 
that greater good than God cannot be thought, he proceeds to ask 
whether the fool’s assertion that there is no God brings about his 
nonexistence. No, says Anselm, for the fool understands what he 
hears, and it exists in his understanding even though he does not 
understand that it actually exists. There is here in Anselm’s mind a 
clear distinction between existence im intellectu and existence in re, 
between the artist’s concept and the finished painting. At any rate, 
the fool understands what is meant by “a good greater than which 
cannot be thought;” that at least exists in his understanding. But 
such a good cannot exist merely in the understanding, for there is 
also a good existent in fact, and the latter is surely “greater” than the 
former. Hence, the good greater than which cannot be thought 
exists in fact. Such a good cannot be thought of as nonexistent, for 
existence is a mark of excellence, which turns out to be the kind of 
greatness that Anselm has in mind. Therefore, such a good exists, 
but by definition this is God. Therefore, God exists. 

Estimates of the Anselmic argument sometimes assume that 
its author was naive enough to confuse existence in thought with 
existence in fact. The question is not at this moment the true 
meaning of either term. In face, however, of Anselm’s explicit dis- 
tinction, it is not easy to see why such a critique should have become 
historic. The logical defect of the argument actually arises from 
the ambiguity of the word “greater.” The historic objection was 
first given form by the monk Gaunilo in his Liber pro insipiente. He 
contended that there were conceptions of the imagination to which 
reality in no wise pertained; that experience made known certain 

4 Chaps. 1-4. 5 Chaps. 2-4. 
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false conceptions which could not be said even to represent reality; 
that the existence of God is beyond our capacity to understand, so 
that our conception of him is never adequate. There was none of 
these things that Anselm could not have granted. Let the objection 
take the form that by such an argument could be proved the actual 
existence of an imaginary object, such as an island “more excellent 
than all others,” then Anselm becomes interested. He points out 
that he is concerned, not with a “more excellent,” but with “that 
than which a more excellent cannot be conceived.”” The former is 
one among particulars; the lattér is the universal which embraces 
all particulars. For this reason, Gaunilo’s idea of an island does 
not involve existence. Particulars are known through the senses. 
The idea of God does involve existence, because the universal is 
per se real. God being the swmmum bonum, he who thinks this 
universal must therefore know God’s existence.° 

The validity of Anselm’s position rests upon the acceptance of his 
Platonic theory of knowledge. Granted that, he may easily say: 
“I believe that this argument cannot be invalidated by the validity 
of any objection.”” Even Ueberweg, though denying any necessary 
connection between realism and Anselm’s argument, concedes that 
the defect which he discovers in the argument “was peculiarly natural 
in connection with the form of realism held by Anselm.’* The case 
may be stated more strongly. ‘When one makes it clear that this 
demonstration is a veritable sophistry, he will have jeopardized the 
entire system of the doctor.”® This by no means exempts Anselm’s 
thought from criticism, but it does imply that Anselm had at least a 
justification for his method of attack upon the problem. If one can 
think of God, meaning by God the highest universal good, that 
thought must involve existence of its subject on the basis of the 
Anselmic realism. A change in the theory of knowledge would 
demand a restatement of the argument and involve the ultimate 
realization of its futility. This would hold true even for realism of 
the Aristotelian type. 

6 Cf. Liber apologeticus adversus respondentem pro insipiente. 

7 Ibid., chap. ro. 

8 History of Philosophy, Vol. 1, pp. 385, 386 (English translation.). 

9 Haureau, Histoire de la philosophie scholastique, Vol. I,.p. 278. 
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As a matter of fact, the Anselmic proof did not obtain in its own 
age a broad reception. The Aristotelians Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, the critic Duns Scotus, and the nominalist William 
of Occam, are among those who naturally rejected the argument. 
Of them Thomas may be taken as a type. His objections'® follow 
in spirit those of Gaunilo. He recognizes as true that some proposi- 
tions do involve the attribute, or predicate, as part of the nature of 
the subject, and are consequently known per se to all. Evidently 
this is characteristic of identical propositions. It is also true of such 
propositions as, “Man is an animal.” Here both the terms are 
empirically known. Is this the. case with the proposition, “God 
exists” ? Does the notion “God” include “exists” ? Only, Thomas 
says, on condition that we know what God is. This is never a matter 
of immediate knowledge, but a matter of demonstration from physical 
effects. As to the name “God,” it is evident that it can be under- 
stood in various senses. Even were it understood in one sense, that 
understanding of it need not involve its existence. To say that one 
cannot think the nonexistence of God is untrue; the fool does think 
it. More specifically Thomas objects: (1) that it is not necessary 
to accept Anselm’s definition of God; some make their God material 
and equivalent to the world; (2) that, granting the concept, one can- 
not reason to God’s existence in the realm of reality; all that one can 
consistently affirm is that God exists in the understanding, which is 
no more than the atheist would grant; (3) that the proposition that 
that which cannot be thought not to be is greater than that which can 
be so thought, is invalid; for the latter may be thought not to be, not 
because of a deficiency in the being, but because of some defect in 
our faculties. Aquinas concludes that God may be reasoned to only 
on @ posteriori grounds; he may not be known by cognition, but as 
the cause of cognition, the one “in whom all things are known.”"* 
The most telling of these objections is the first. Anselm did fail to 
show that God must be thought in his terms. Leibnitz urged the 
same objection against the Cartesian definition. Anselm would 
have replied, no doubt, that a merely mechanical God is no God, 

10 Summa theologica, Pars I, quaes. 2, art. 1. 


11 Cf. with the Summa his Summae de veritate catholicae fidei contra gentiles, 
Book I, chaps. 10, 11. 
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because he is not a moral being essentially; that the marks of his own 
definition were alone adequate to define the One in whom we ought 
to believe; that whoever had understanding could not fail to catch 
the import of such a definition, and that he asked no more to be 
granted to establish his position. It is worthy of passing note that 
Aquinas is not unwilling to regard the knowledge of God’s existence 
as a first truth, if it be considered so merely in relation to ourselves.*? 
This is in accord with his general contention for the lack of finality 
in our rational knowledge of God. 

Meanwhile the argument did not lack defenders. There is some 
evidence to show that it was still taught in some of the Jesuit schools 
five centuries after Anselm. It was in this way, doubtless, that 
Descartes first became acquainted with it and was led to incorporate 
it into his own system. 

Recall the completeness of the Cartesian doubt; everything was 
called into question except the doubt itself. Now, there never was a 
skeptic who had less actual desire to doubt than had Descartes. 
Above all, he was no moral hero; he had no desire to be enrolled 
among the martyrs. When his former teachers did not accept his 
doctrines, he was grieved. In 1624 Parliament forbade, under 
penalty of death, the declaration of any principles which clashed 
with the old and tried authors, or the institution of any disputation 
other than those sanctioned by the theological faculty. Descartes, 
a few years later, found a foreign climate more congenial than that 
of Paris. Even then he actually suppressed one of his manuscripts, 
De mundo, lest it might bring him into conflict with the church.'s 
Descartes, then, was anxious not to doubt. Of this anxiety was 
begotten his famous maxim: “Cogito, ergo sum.” Now, apparently 
this bases his system upon the certitude of mere thought; but one 
need not read far into the system to find that this supposed basis 
was abandoned by him for another. This other basis was the cer- 
titude of the existence of God. Since, however, Descartes had already 
concluded that the only certitude he could have must be in thought, 
it was inevitable that he should come to regard the ontological argu- 

12 Summa theologica, Pars I, quaes. 2, art. 1, ad tertium. 


13 Letter to R. P. Mersenne, Zuvres de Descartes, Vol. VI, pp. 236 ff. (Cousin’s 
edition.) 
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ment as of great worth. If God could be shown to be a proved fact, 
doubt would be dispelled more quickly than a morning mist. In 
this situation germinated the dogmatic tradition which culminated 
in Leibnitz and Wolff. 

Descartes assumes that the test of reality in an idea is clarity 
and vividness. Modern psychological analysis would not fully 
admit this; witness the facts of dream-life. Yet, accepting this 
criterion, Descartes finds in himself as an “‘innate” idea a very clear 
and distinct notion of a being supremely perfect and infinite. Hence 
this being exists. Someone, he realizes, will object that existence 
and essence are distinct from each other. By “essence” Descartes 
here means practically what we understand by “concept.” But, he 
continues, just as in a triangle you cannot separate the equality of 
the angles to two right angles from the concept of a triangle, so exist- 
ence belongs to the concept of God. I cannot think a nonexistent 
God; it is the very existence of God that affords my idea of God."4 
Of course, it is quite clear that Descartes has here shifted his ground. 
The question of the origin of the idea is not at all a part of the onto- 
logical argument. 

Descartes denied the identity of his argument with that of Anselm. 
Anselm’s proof, he said, turned merely upon the definition of the 
word “God,” while his own rested upon the analysis of a clear and 
distinct idea.*s That analysis shows that existence necessarily 
belongs to the very nature of God as such, so that he is not dealing 
with a mere “essence”—i. e., a concept—or a mere “form”—i. e., 
an idea of the imagination. Into Descartes’ reasoning the question 
of the validity of his idea of God does not enter. Yet behind his 
whole argument lies a theory of the causation of ideas.*° The mere 
presence of a clear and distinct idea is held to imply the existence of 
an objective cause. At bottom, Descartes’ theory of the cognition 
of God does not differ from his theory of the cognition of any objective 
reality. His psychology has become antiquated, and, through its 
rejection, the whole argument has been impaired. The situation is 
akin to that which we discovered in the case of Anselm. If you 
accept their epistemologies, you cannot attack their conclusions. 

14 Meditations, V; Principles, I, pp. Part 1, sec. 14 ff. 

15 Euvres, Vol. I, p. 389. 16 Meditations, III. 
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Spinoza accepts the Cartesian argument with such modifications 
as are necessitated by his monistic point of view. God is a “sub- 
stance consisting of infinite attributes,’”*”? an attribute being “that 
which the intellect perceives of substance.”*® A substance is “that 
which is in itself, and is conceived through itself;’’*® and can, there- 
fore, be immediately conceived without the aid of a syllogism. Hence, 
it pertains to the nature of substances to exist,?° the criterion of exist- 
ence, as with Descartes, being the clarity and vividness of the idea. 
To doubt existence in such a case is to say that one has a true idea 
of which he does not know whether it be true or false.2* Since 
attributes are proportioned to reality, God, being the substance 
consisting of infinite attributes each expressing eternal and infinite 
essence, necessarily exists.?*_ He bases this conclusion in part upon 
the inconceivability of God’s nonexistence; otherwise there would 
be a nonexistent substance, a contradiction in terms. Inability to 
exist is impotence, but to suppose such impotence in God is to involve 
oneself in an absurdity which exalts the finite above God. Either 
nothing exists, or else God necessarily exists. Experience shows 
the former to be untrue; but, if anything exists, God must exist, 
for all existence must have its ground. God is the most real; hence 
he has the most power to exist and must exist per se. A connected 
statement of Spinoza’s position is to be found in his Korte Verhand- 
eling van God.?3 Everything of which we know clearly and dis- 
tinctly that it belongs to the nature of a thing (by “nature” is meant 
that through which a thing is what it is), that can truly be maintained 
of the thing. Now, existence belongs to the nature of God, as we 
clearly and plainly recognize. Therefore, God exists. In this 
treatise Spinoza also insists that an idea and a thing are distinct, 
and that his argument does not confuse the two. The note in which 
he brings this out, however, is very obscure and in its details unin- 
telligible. 

There is one thing connected with Spinoza’s argument that comes 
out more clearly than in either that of Anselm or that of Descartes. 
That is the important part played by definition. All three of these 

17 Ethices, Pars I, Def. VI. 8 [bid., Def. IV. 19 Ibid., Def. III. 

20 Ibid., Prop. VII. at Ibid., Prop. VIII. 22 Ibid., Prop. XI. 

23 Sigwart’s German translation, pp. 5, 6. 
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thinkers might well say that they care not who makes the arguments, 
if to them be given the making of definitions. Their general form 
of syllogism is: 

If I have an idea of a God of which existence is a mark, then that God exists. 

But I do have such an idea. 

Therefore, God exists. 

Spinoza does not seem absolutely sure of his grounds, for he fears 
that “many persons will, perhaps, not be able to see the force of this 
demonstration.’’*4 If, however, one accepts the canon that per- 
fection establishes the existence of a thing, then, to quote Spinoza, 
it is true that “of no existence can we be more sure than of the exist- 
ence of the being absolutely infinite or perfect, i. e., God.” The 
question remains unanswered as to whether one must accept the 
presupposed definition. Spinoza does look toward it in his endeavor 
to cast his whole argument into mathematical form, vainly hoping 
to secure thereby mathematical validity and necessity. 

To Leibnitz this lack of mathematical precision proved to be 
especially deplorable. He would admit the validity of the proof 
upon one condition; namely, that the possibility of the idea of God 
could be established.?5 Mathematical definitions, upon Leibnitz’s 
theory, must be shown to correspond to reality. Hence, he urged 
that “we cannot safely use definitions before knowing that they are 
real,” the test of reality being a particular kind of clearness, freedom 
from contradictions. He regarded the argument as incomplete, 
merely hypothetical in form. For its completion there was required 
a demonstration that God is possible, but granted that a necessary 
being is possible, it necessarily exists, and “if necessary being does 
not exist, there is no being possible.”*° 

Anselm had felt no obligation to prove the existence of God as 
possible, because by his theory of knowledge the denial of the pos- 
sibility of a universal would be absurd. The mere fact of particulars 
existing made his universal a possibility. Neither did Descartes 
raise the question; for the idea of God being, in his view, innate, 
it would be idle to inquire as to its possibility. Leibnitz, it is true, 

24 Ethices, Part I, Prop. XI, schol. 

2s Werke (Gerhardt’s edition), Vol. IV, p. 358. 

26 Werke, Vol. IV, p.p 405, 406. 
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also regarded the idea of God as innate, but he was confronted with 
the necessity of overcoming a cleft between his physics and his 
theology. A consistent monadology would have been materialistic, 
excluding God. Yet Leibnitz felt the press of theological need. 
Consequently, he made use of the tried arguments, and even invented 
a new and now abandoned argument for the existence of God. Since 
his physics seemingly tended toward a suspicion that there was no 
need for God, he was compelled to lay stress upon the category of 
possibility in order to establish his theology. Now, if the idea of God 
is not contradictory, God is possible.?7 If it is contradictory, it must 
be so because God’s perfections are incompatible with each other; 
i. e., that the perfections A and B cannot be found in one subject. 
Leibnitz defines a perfection as incapable of analysis. A and B as 
perfections are ultimate and, being incapable of analysis, cannot be 
shown to be incompatible. But A and Bare any perfections. There- 
fore, all perfections are compatible. God, having all perfections, 
consequently exists.?® 

The above proof may be supplemented by a “‘ proof of the existence 
of God from his essence.’’?® Having defined possible existence as 
the possibility of a thing, he claims that this possibility is inseparable 
from the essence of a thing. It is true of God, as of all things, that 
if one can think him, it is possible that he exists. But, in the case of 
God, the essence and actual existence are inseparable. Therefore, 
if God may exist, he does exist. It remains only to show that God’s 
essence is such that existence actually belongs to him. It is admitted, 
by definition, that the essence.of God and the highest perfection are 
inseparable. But the highest perfection can exclude no perfection, 
and existence is certainly a perfection. Hence, God’s essence does 
include actual existence. Leibnitz comes to the same goal in another 
way. If God be defined as a necessary being, then it is self-evident 
that his essence involves the necessity of existing. The idea of God, 
therefore, involves existence, if the idea contains no contradiction; 
i. e., if it is possible. But its possibility has already been shown. 

The ordinary man has a just suspicion of all such arguments, 

27 Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 614 (“‘Monadology,” sec. 45). 

%8 Tbid., Vol. VII, pp. 261, 262. 

29 Cf. Stein, Leibnitz und Spinoza, Beilage VII. 
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because, as Leibnitz urged against Descartes’ proof, they cover the 
ground too quickly. In fact Leibnitz only buried the difficulty a 
little deeper under the ambiguity of “possibility.” Yet the Leib- 
nitzian-Wolffian school showed a keener appreciation of the part 
to be played by definitions. They uncovered the fact that their 
predecessors had treated existence as a perfection among the perfec- 
tions of a most perfect being. If their notion of God be accepted, 
then analysis of that concept is bound to establish existence. This 
is the nervus probandi. Does analysis of any concept point to exist- 
ence as a necessary element of the concept? If it does not do so in 
other cases, why should it do so in the given case, God? Are not 
the ideas of our dream-life of the same sort as those of our moments 
of conscious perception? What is the distinction between the realm 
of fancy and the realm of the real, between the true and the false ? 
In some sense, “real” means a reference to an objective world. 
Hence, the reality of any concept seems to be attained by adding 
something to a concept rather than by mere dissection of the concept, 
by synthesis instead of by analysis. 

This was the position taken by Kant in his famous critique of 
the ontological argument, a result that had been foreshadowed in his 
Einzig mégliche Beweisgrund zu einer Demonstration des Daseins 
Gottes,3° which had been published eighteen years before the Kritik 
der reinen Vernunjt. He had then denied that the existence of a 
thing is to be regarded as a predicate of the thing. At that time, 
still dreaming his dogmatic dreams, he believed in the possibility 
of an a priori proof of the existence of God, but in his master-work 
he denied the possibility of any logical proof for God. The essence 
of this denial rests in the reduction of all proofs to some form of the 
ontological, and, then, denying in toto the validity of the latter. Now, 
if the final test of reality is to be absolute data of sensations, for the 
idea of God there can be no data; it is a construction in thought. 
This may not mean that God does not exist, but if he does exist, it 
can only be as out of relation to human intellect. You may have an 
idea of God, but you can have no concept of him, since concepts pre- 
suppose a sensualistic basis. Yet without concepts there is no knowl- 
edge. When, then, one speaks of the necessity of such an idea, 

3° Op. cit., Part III, 2. 
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the necessity must be always a subjective necessity. In this idea, 
it is true, you cannot refuse to think the predicate without affecting 
the subject, but you are not at all obliged to think the subject; e. g., 
in the judgment, “God as a necessary being exists,” you may refuse 
absolutely to entertain the thought. Even were this not possible, 
the argument is in no wise improved, for existence is a synthetic 
principle, to find which one must always go outside of his concept. 
Hence, even if one denies the existence of God, that does not affeet 
the idea of God. “Logical” predicates are to be distinguished from 
“real” predicates, according to Kant’s argument. Yet among these 
real predicates he does not include being. The only method he 
knows whereby one can learn of being is a posteriori, not a priori; 
through data of the senses, and not through the mere activities of 
thought. Hence, the idea of “absolute being” does not give us any 
knowledge of existence.3! 

Kant would grant that it is scientifically possible for God to exist, 
but it would be as a Ding an sich, of whose actual existence we neither 
know nor can know. For him, as for Leibnitz, possibility is evidenced 
by the lack of contradictory elements. Yet, unlike Leibnitz, this 
lack of contradiction must be found, not merely within the concept 
or notion, but within the sphere of experience as well. Nor does he 
regard the possibility of God’s existence as establishing that existence. 
Nor can possibility be established by @ priori arguments; somewhere 
there must be an appeal to experience. Kant, further, would deny 
the applicability of Spinoza’s mathematical method for the discovery 
of transcendent truth; i. e., truth in an extra-empirical realm. Mathe- 
matics is a priori in method, while the question of existence is decided 
only through reference to empirical data. The Cartesian argument 
Kant would regard as lost labor. He compares the Cartesian logic 
to a merchant who thinks to enrich himself by adding ciphers to the 
left of the sum-totals of his accounts. As for Anselm, his argument 
was too obsolete in its form for Kant’s notice. It may be added, too, 
that Kant’s philosophical instinct did not sharpen his historic interest. 
His knowledge of the history of philosophy was, at best, restricted. 

It could be shown that Kant’s so-called moral argument for God, 
which enables the postulation of a God whose business it is to pro- 

3t Kritik der reinen Vernunjt, B, pp. 595-670. 
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portion reward to desert, in fact involves ontology just as much as 
does the cosmological or the teleological argument. On a Kantian 
basis consistency would afford no avenue of escape from the eternal 
treadmill of subjectivism. No Ding an sich can remain in any system, 
if by a Ding an sich we mean, as Kant often does mean, an extra- 
empirical something, or somewhat, within the field of experience. 
Evidently this is a contradiction in terms. Our sphere of discourse 
is never anything but the field of experience, so that in the Kantian 
doctrine contradiction is unavoidable. The outcome is clear: either 
no God, or else a rejection of the system in whole or in part, or else a 
contradiction in thought. The last stultifies reason; the first does not 
satisfy human experience; the possibility of modifying the system 
alone remains. We will not now follow the post-Kantian develop- 
ment, but it is of interest to recall that Hegel, rejecting the Ding an 
sich, found God, not outside of nature, but in nature; not transcendent, 
but immanent. Returning in spirit to Anselm, he once more makes 
God the highest universal—i. e., the Absolute—and on a priori 
grounds reaffirms the existence of God. Consciously he rejected 
Kant’s criticism, and shrewdly observed that Kant had said nothing 
more than Gaunilo had said seven centuries before, nothing that 
Anselm had not fully anticipated. To Hegel, then, God is implied 
a priorily in all existence as the reconciler of all contradictory elements 
in our thinking. He is not identical with the contradictions, because 
he is the Absolute. He is existent, for he is ever overcoming his sub- 
jectivity and realizing himself.3? 

Thus, in a sense, the argument has completed its cycle. As 
modestly held by some of its present-day advocates, the washing of 
the grime of ages from its face has so far altered it as to make its 
connection with the past difficult of recognition. No one, at least, 
would be bold enough to present it in any pre-Kantian sense. Yet 
even today the argument abides with us as an alluring problem. 
Perhaps Kant’s objections are influencing the wider circle, so that the 
very name “ontological” remains in disgrace. 

What is to be our own estimate of the situation? Ought one to 
follow Kant, or Hegel, or shall he be independent of both? Cer- 


32 Hegel, Philosophy of Religion,Vol. III, pp. 360ff. (translated in the “Foreign 
Philosophical Library’’). 
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tainly we cannot accept Kant’s Ding an sich; but with the rejection 
of it his critique of the ontological argument fails, because there 
is then left no reality per se to act as a touchstone of the existent. 
There are, however, many reasons why we should concur in his dis- 
trust of the argument. 

The proof in question does lack a certain reference to sensuous 
data that in some wise ordinarily constitutes our criterion of existence. 
“Ts this a dagger which I see before me ?” cries the frenzied Macbeth. 
The sane man need not long seek a satisfying answer. This present 
experience would be referred to a whole of experience, and the prob- 
lem would be solved under the guidance of the law of contradiction. 
It must be admitted that in the case of God we cannot see, we cannot 
hear, we cannot handle. He does not come into the field of sensuous 
experience. The problem seems complicated because there can be 
no appeal to the ordinary data of knowledge. But long experience 
has taught us the indefiniteness of merely subjective criteria. Logical 
error is always a possibility and complicates the ordinary illusions of 
the senses. Assuming a subjective criterion, it is true, as Descartes 
said, that we cannot prove that at this given moment we are awake 
and not dreaming. Our criterion must be found outside of the 
present experience, not in the mental content of the moment, but in a 
life-history. 

Were the argument valid, the most it could prove would be a 
universal as existent being. Such a universal, whatever it might be, 
would not be the most perfect, but the most insignificant, of beings, 
possessing all qualities only because it possesses none of them. As 
we have widened the extension of the concept, we have tended to rob 
it of intension. Humanity is less significant than men. 

Imagination is active in the most prosaic minds. Modern psy- 
chology is proving this in manifold ways. We perceive what we 
apperceive. Where does perception begin, and where does it end? 
The fact of apperception, call it what you will, is established; but who 
will define the meaning of the fact? ‘There is lacking a clear and 
definite distinction between the real and the imaginary. How, then, 
shall we assure ourselves that a given concept, however plausible, 
really does exist? The case may be comparatively simple with mere 
figments of the imagination, but is it so simple as one approaches 
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the border-line between fact and fancy? Is God a fact, or a fancy? 
Who, upon the mere testimony of speculative thought, would venture 
to say? We know that there is always a tendency to hypostatize 
the unclear thought. Thus, “matter”—e. g., Locke’s “I-know-not- 
what”—or “soul” as immaterial substance have, in the past, played 
an important rdéle in philosophical thinking. Before keen criticism 
such concepts have been unmasked. May not the ontological argu- 
ment be merely another example of this hypostatizing tendency ? 
Even though the logic seem valid, the ground must be re-examined 
to make sure that at some unexpected point error has not found a 
weak place in reason’s armor. 

In general, it is only too apparent that the argument urges us to 
grant beforehand all that it is worth while to prove, and then we are 
expected to wonder at its dazzling success in proving the unexpected 
so easily. One is reminded of that automaton exhibited before 
wondering audiences. The audience is permitted to examine it; 
behold, its skin is waxen, and the figure bears every mark of a mechani- 
cal construction. Yet its movements are wondrously lifelike for an 
automaton. The audience marvels until, at the proper point in the 
program, it is discovered that the automaton is a living person skil- 
fully disguised; it never was an automaton. More than this, the 
futility of so-called theistic arguments is being borne in upon us with 
increasing force. We are ready to confess that speculation can 
never tell us what God per se is. Nor does the confession disturb us. 
To borrow Clifford’s simile, there may be a wonderful peacock on 
the other side of the moon, but of what interest is that. to me? Ina 
word, we are coming more and more to ask, not what God per se is, 
but what does he mean for us. How shall we estimate him in our 
lives? That is, the practical interest is overshadowing the merely 
speculative. 

Shall we then say that the argument has no interest for us? Per 
se it may have none; but may there not be motives involved in it that 
are worthy of conservation? In the first place, the argument sug- 
gests that if there be a God, he must be definable. One may borrow 
Kant’s own thought and say that reason must be able to answer the 
questions that it propounds. God is a problem for which there must 
be some answer, even though that answer be found to involve an 
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imaginary quantity. One is tempted immediately to object to the 
possibility of knowing the infinite. In a given experience, or in a 
finite series of experiences, it is true that knowledge can never trans- 
gress limitations; but with that we are not now concerned. To say 
that God is, when we do not know what God is, can mean nothing for 
human life. By no just logic can we assume that God is, and then 
reason to what God is. The process must be reversed. In the last 
analysis, our existential judgments will prove to be value-judgments. 
If God has no meaning for us, then for us God does not exist and 
must be excluded from our universe of discourse. But if God does 
mean something to us, then he is definable, and, being definable, he 
exists. In what sense this is true remains to be shown. 

By “definition” we do not mean a mere formula of words divorced 
from experience. Definition is possible only in terms of experience, 
and, strictly speaking, is applicable only to things in experience. 
But that which in this sense is definable must exist. Gaunilo touched 
the nerve of the whole issue when, distinguishing the conceivable 
from the intelligible, he declared that “unreal objects are unintel- 
ligible.”23 Other test of existence we have none; if God exists, even 
he cannot escape it. Positively, then, what is meant by “definition” ? 

“A definition marks out the limits of a concept; but to mark out the 
limits of a concept is to relate it to other and known concepts. In 
other words, a definition gives to a concept its Jocus in the field of 
experience. The formula of words is the accident and not the essence 
of definition. When we speak of defining God, we simply mean that 
to our notion of God we are able to assign a place in experience. This 
is the corollary to the demand that our God must have a meaning for 
us. Unless God can be given such a locus in experience, there is no 
God. 

If God must be definable, and if definition is to mean, not a formula 
of words, but the locating of a concept in experience, it is evident that 
much will depend upon the point of view from which experience is 
oriented. It is not possible that this point of view should be absolute. 
It is, in fact, relative to ourselves; God is to have meaning for us. We 
are the judges of significance. That is to say that we alone are 
competent to say what that point of view shall be. The exact point 

33Liber pro insipiente, chap. 7. 
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of view will be a matter of personal choice, but the choice, once made, 
will be determinant of the entire structure of one’s thinking. Just 
as one may arbitrarily make his geometrical world Euclidian or non- 
Euclidian, so one is at liberty to orient his thinking as he will, pro- 
vided that he does not seek his point of orientation outside of the 
general field of experience. To do that he must grant the validity 
of the extra-empirical. We conclude that definition is not some- 
thing forced upon us from without, but is the product of our own 
activities. The place of God in the field of experience, therefore, is 
to be determined by us and not jor us. In this sense, every definition 
of God must be a priori and not @ posteriori. 

If, then, God be, definable, and if this definition is a priori, again 
we are face to face with the question of the relation of this definition 
to existence. Already you are saying that a definition, even in the 
present sense of it, cannot be divorced from experience. This must 
be granted. Experience, however, is used in a twofold sense. It 
may mean the sum-total of the ever-changing phenomena of con- 
sciousness as they are being worked out into an organic whole, or 
it may mean some sensuous element of this broad experience. Now, 
it is clear to everyone that God cannot be an object of experience in 
this latter sense. Hence he is not real as such objects are real. 
Yet no one would pretend that that broader sense of experience is 
identical with the sum-total of cognitions. Volitions, emotions, are 
also factors in experience. Viewed genetically, this field of experience 
is inchoate, undefined, and lacking organization. All of that is a 
logically later accretion. Closer psychological analysis leads to the 
recognition that we are the organizers of our own experience. Our 
psychological processes are forever classifying the data which they 
discover at hand. In the method of classifying we are bound by no 
law save our own choice. Two persons developing, seemingly, in 
the same environment do not live in the same world. Each one, 
classifying his data, constructs his own world, and determines by 
his choice the kind of a world it is to be. From a speculative point 
of view, one classification is as good as another, the Ptolemaic world 
as good as the Copernican; it is only practical interests that can 
decide. 

Whether, then, our classification of data—that is to say, our world 
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—be true—i. e., real—can be ascertained only by a reference to how 
this world of experience behaves toward us, and how we may behave 
toward it. Meaning, the value for us, in the case of any content of 
experience, or even of the whole of experience, is accordingly to be 
understood as practical rather than as theoretical. Our world can 
have no other sort of significance, but it is precisely this meaning that 
gives us warrant in reasoning to an existent. 

With respect to the problem of God, it has been pointed out that 
if God be a reality, he must have some locus in experience; otherwise 
he has no meaning. The fact that God is in no wise a datum of 
sensuous experience seemed to widen the breach between any notion 
of God that we may have and his reality. It would seem that there 
are only two avenues open. Either, so far as we know, there is no 
God, or, at best, he is merely an hypothetical being. Neither horn 
of the dilemma affords the theist consolation. God’s existence 
cannot be demonstrated. Yet this truth needs supplementation. 
Existence is not to be established theoretically, but practically. 
From a theoretical point of view, we are justified in constructing for 
ourselves either of two types of a universe. In our world there may 
be a God, or that world may be completely atheistic. Either theory 
can explain the facts. If in our own world there is a God, it is 
because we have put him in it, and the kind of God he will be 
depends upon the kind of men we are. Inevitably our conception of 
him will be, in some wise, anthropomorphic. It is partly true that 
such a God is a God in our thought, but an extra-mental God can 
have no place in the field of discourse universal. The criterion of 
the existence of such a God will be found in the sphere of practice: 
how may we behave toward our theistic universe and how will it 
behave toward us? Practicality is, consequently, the final test of 
our theory. Apart from empirical confirmation our a priori reasoning 
is of no value. 

Suppose, however, that we do so assure ourselves of the actual 
existence of the world we have constructed. By the same reasoning, 
you say, the materialist becomes satisfied of the existence of his 
godless world. To him it has meaning; he may look upon its 
behavior with complacency and behave toward it benignly. More 
no man can desire. This is an illustration merely of how each man’s 
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world reflects his own character. Between these apparently equally 
true and real worlds, between an existent and a nonexistent God, 
who shall decide? There is no final arbiter but experience. True, 
the individual may err in his interpretation of experiences; yet we 
do not move in an egoistic realm. A man may claim the right to 
maintain that the ego is the All, but he who acts upon that premise 
commits not merely intellectual but practical suicide. Man is a 
social being, and not only may but must call upon the experience of 
his neighbors, of the race, of humanity. In the collective force of 
human choices, expressing themselves as the experience of humanity, 
experience approaches apodicticity. Yet until humanity shall have 
lived through the last of infinite generations, no one dare say that 
beyond a peradventure God must exist, nor will he be able to silence 
the voice of the atheist. When, however, one turns to his own indi- 
vidual experiences, and notes what God means to him, not in his mere 
life-fancies, but in his everyday practice, he finds nothing in the field 
of experience more real than him. 

The true value, therefore, of the ontological argument rests in 
the attention that it invites to the @ priori, definitive element in our 
knowledge of God; but the argument fails of validity in so far as it 
wholly divorces reason from experience. There is no need to regard 
the a priori element just mentioned as something antecedent to 
experience. Both it and the sensuous, @ posteriori element in our 
knowledge of God are abstractions from the whole of experience. 
While, therefore, we reject the ontological argument, we answer 
our original query by affirming that the reasoning has in it some 
motives worthy of appreciation. 





DOCUMENT 


THE SCORN OF THE WORLD: A POEM IN THREE 
BOOKS 


TRANSLATED BY HENRY PREBLE FROM THE ORIGINAL LATIN OF BER- 
NARD, A MONK OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTERY OF CLUNY, 
IN THE TWELFTH CENTURY. WITH A PREFATORY NOTE BY 
SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF CHURCH 
HISTORY IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


PREFATORY NOTE 


The author of this poem was Bernard, a monk in the Benedictine 
monastery of Cluny, a town some ten miles northwest of MAcon, 
in extreme east-central France. Nothing is known of him per- 
sonally, except what may be inferred from the geographic term 
“‘Morlanensis” appended to his name in its Latin form, Bernardus 
Morlanensis, which seems to indicate that he hailed from Morlas, 
the capital of the old province of Béarn, five miles northeast of Pau, 
in extreme southwestern France, and from the fact that he dedicated 
his poem to his abbot, Peter the Venerable, who was abbot from 1122 
to 1156. 

The general theme of the poem is the corruption of the age both 
in state and church. The treatment is in the style of satire, with its 
legitimate exaggeration. The poem was very popular, and manu- 
script copies of it are still extant at several places. The famous 
Lutheran scholar, Matthias Flacius Illyricus, inserted it in his col- 
lection of attacks on the Church of Rome written in verse by medieval 
authors, which he published at Basel in 1557 (not 1556, as commonly 
stated). It is by far the longest poem in the collection. The col- 
lection was reprinted in 1754, probably at Frankfort-on-the-Main— 
there is no place of publication mentioned on the title-page. In 
1597, at Bremen, Nathan Chytreus brought out an edition of the 
poem separately, in apparent ignorance of the fact that Flacius had 
already printed it; and this edition was reprinted by Eilhard Lubin 
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at Rostock in 1610, by Petrus Lucius at Rinteln in 1626, and finally 
by the brothers Stern at Liineburg in 1640. The only modern 
edition is by Thomas Wright in the Rolls series, published at London 
in 1872 in his Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets and Epigrammatists of the 
Twelfth Century. 

The poem was first brought to the attention of English students 
of medizval hymnology by the late Archbishop Trench, who inserted 
ninety-six lines from its first book in his Sacred Latin Poetry (London, 
1849; second edition, 1864). These lines are upon a high spiritual 
plane, and were translated by the late John Mason Neale and pub- 
lished in his Medieval Hymns and Sequences (London, 1851; second 
edition, 1863) and the translation leaped into such popularity, because 
of its glowing description of heaven, that he brought it out separately 
under the title, The Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, a Monk of Cluny, 
on the Celestial Country (London, 1859; eighth edition, 1866; numer- 
ous reprints). Neale fell into strange blunders, which have been 
perpetuated by his faithful copyists, respecting the translation of the 
geographic term “ Morlanensis,”’ and other matters mentioned in his 
preface. He also misled his readers to suppose that Bernard’s poem 
was upon heaven, whereas it is mostly taken up with the other place, 
and some parts of it are not adapted for family reading. 

The cento of Trench has been rendered in part or wholly by other 
poets, as Mrs. Elizabeth Charles in her Chronicles of the Schénberg- 
Cotta Family (1862), Gerard Moultrie (1865), Abraham Coles (1867), 
Samuel W. Duffield (1867), David T. Morgan (1871), Jackson Mason 
(1880), and Charles Lawrence Ford (1898). 

As far as I know, this is the first time the poem has been translated 
in its entirety. 


DEDICATION 


To his lord and father, Peter, honored abbot of the Brethren of Cluny, 
his son, their brother, would whisper a word of reminder. What is put 
forth for the ears of the public or the tongues of the many should be polished 
according to the criticism and made acceptable to the judgment of an expert; 
for touching and retouching one’s work brings glory; putting it out care- 
lessly and hurriedly brings disgrace. Hence every writer takes to one 
course or the other; and if he corrects his writing according to the verdict 
of the wise, he wins for himself, even though he does not seek it, the name 
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and title of wise man. If, on the other hand, he be arrogant and scorn 
to present his hand to the rod of correction, he lays himself open to the 
charge of silliness as well as arrogance. Neither he nor his discourse, 
therefore, is accepted even by the unskilled; and I am a liar if Horatius 
Flaccus,' in instructing the Pisos and restraining us who, according to the 
poet’s words, “‘are forever scribbling verse, whether taught or untaught 
(scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim)’’—I am a liar, I say, if Horace 
in his “Ars Poetica’’? is not of my opinion, since he there directs that a writing 
which has not been corrected by length of time and many erasures, and 
chastened to a finished production with painstaking care again and again, 
be kept from seeing the light for eight years. But the indiscreet, or rather 
insolent, all keep bringing out and bringing in their own productions and 
casual scribblings, and, while ever learning, though never arriving at 
knowledge, flout the judgment of others, and complacently fancy that 
wisdom is theirs. Being their own teachers and their own pupils, and hav- 
ing a lordly confidence in their own little talents, they make other people’s 
utterances of little or no account, their own of great. On the other hand, 
it is the mark of a wise and learned man to compare one’s own works 
with those of the learned, and to study form and style in them and with 
them and from them, and try to follow their methods in the arrangement 
of the ideas and the words themselves. It is certainly customary, if our 
works need more careful pruning, to prune them; if adornment, to polish 
them; if correction, to improve them, in accordance with the learned 
judgment of our elders; and only when they need none of these things, 
to put them forth to be read. Considering this, I have not neglected to 
offer for your criticism, most learned father, the subjoined work upon 
Scorn of the World, which I have prepared and completed in dactylic 
measure. I have not neglected, I say, to thus offer it, for I judged that it 
should not be published in independent confidence or confident independ- 
ence, without having been first approved by the mouth of Peter, the veri- 
table rock, fortified by his acceptance, corrected according to his opinion, 
strengthened by his good word. And I ask that no one will blame me or 
impute it to flattery that I address you by the simple name Peter, and 
emphasize the compliment by coupling the name with its etymological 
meaning. For I know that, as with unrestrained minds glory or praise 
is the destruction of merit, so with the excellent is it an incentive, and the 

t Not, as the reader might suppose, from the ‘‘Ars Poetica,” but from Horace’s 
“Epistle to Augustus” (Ep., II, 1, 1. 109). 

2 This reference is to the “Ars Poetica” (ll. 386 ff.), and the quotation reads 
thus, using only the pertinent parts and discarding the verse form: “Si quid tamen 
olim scripteris . . . . nonumque prematur in annum, membranis intus positis.”’ 
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words of the poet are true, “‘gloria calcar habet, glory is a spur.”3 For a 
generous soul, whenever anything is said in praise of it, ever strives, even if 
it is not true, to make it true because it is said. One never speaks to deaf 
ears, therefore, in praising a good and honored man, when the very praise 
of virtue is his subject. But enough of this. Now I come back to the 
point of digression. To your criticism, therefore, most learned father 
and lord, I have determined to intrust the little work on Scorn of the 
World. I have written and divided it, but not yet put the finishing touches 
to it. If anyone or you yourself should want to know why I preferred to 
bind myself to verse rather than to write in prose, I will say, quoting the 
words of the poet,4 


“Aut prodesse volunt aut delectare poetae 
Aut utrumque et honesta et idonea dicere vitae,” 
(“‘A poet seeks to profit or to please or both, 
And to say things worthy and fit to live.’’) 


because what is put forth in metre is more eagerly read, and more easily 
sinks deep into the memory. Hence, while the reader is charmed by 
the beauty of the lines and the music of the words, he is fired to show 
forth the virtues of which he hears or reads, and girds himself up to practice 
them while he contemplates the graces of the language. Therefore, as in 
verse there is most beauty, so in beauty there is most profit, and each of 
these hangs together with the other. And this is easy to see; for if the 
reader take pleasure in the one, he certainly will in the other. For he 
who gazes with eagerness upon the beauty of the words often grasps more 
eagerly the fruit of the thought. Hence it happens that all, or nearly all, 
that poets have written, they have put forth with a metrical safeguard, 
so to speak, expecting to make attractive, when painted in verse, what 
they could not make so in prose. Therefore also the Psalter itself, as they 
call it, is composed in lyric feet. I pass over the point that very many 
pages of the Testament, which I omit to enumerate, for the reason given 
were written in metre, not turned into metre. For in the time of revealed 
grace, when faith and the gospel and our crucified Jesus reigned every- 
where, the art of versification came so far into favor that some of the ortho- 
dox ventured to turn even the majestic dignity of the gospel’s pages into 

3 The poet here referred to is not Horace, but Ovid, and the quotation comes 


from “Ex Ponto,’ IV, 2 (Severo), 1. 36, and reads, discarding the verse form: “‘ Excitat 
auditor studium, laudataque virtus crescit, et immensum gloria calcar habet.” 

4 From the “Ars Poetica,’”’ with the second line from a different text or defective 
memory. The quotation as given in A. J. Macleane’s text is: ‘‘Aut prodesse volunt 
aut delectare poetae, aut simul et jucunda et idonea dicere vitae.” 
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spondees and dactyls. Thus, therefore, I, imitating the style of those 
whom I emulated in devotion to God, though not able to reach their skill 
in this or in other branches, yet was both desirous and able to pursue 
their end, and pursued it. For inasmuch as in the minds of my fellows a 
reputation for writing good verses hovered about me, though undeservedly, 
and hardly anyone spoke, much less wrote, in criticism of faults, my heart 
warmed within me; and when the fire of zeal had burned brightly in my 
meditations many days and nights, I finally girded myself up, and spoke 
with my tongue what I had long kept hidden in my mind. For I had often 
heard the Bridegroom say, “‘ Let thy voice sound in my ears,” but had not 
obeyed, and again the Beloved cried to me, “‘Open unto me, my sister.’’s 
So then I arose to open unto my Beloved, and said: ‘Lord, that my heart 
may meditate, my pen write, my tongue proclaim thy praise, pour thy 
grace into my heart and my pen and my tongue.” And he said unto me: 
‘Open thy mouth, and I will fill it.” So I opened my mouth, and the 
Lord filled it with the spirit of wisdom and understanding, that through 
the one I might speak truly, through the other, clearly. This I say not 
in pride, but altogether in humility, and only for this reason boldly that, 
unless the spirit of wisdom and understanding had flowed in upon me, I 
could not have put together so long a work in so difficult a metre. For this 
kind of metre, preserving as it does an unbroken line of dactyls, except 
for the last foot, and the leonine sonority, has, in consequence of its diffi- 
culty, fallen almost, not to say quite, into disuse. Finally, it is well known 
how little was composed in it by those most excellent verse-writers, Hilde- 
bert de Lavardin,® made first bishop and afterward metropolitan for his 
preeminent attainments, and Wichard, canon of Lyons.” ‘Hildebert, in 
5 Reference to Cant. 5:2. 


6 Hildebert, born 1056, became bishop of LeMans 1096, and archbishop of Tours 
1125, where he died December 18, 1133. The cathedral of LeMans is his monument. 
His moral character was publicly exposed by the famous revival preacher Henry of 
Lausanne, a monk of Cluny. His literary remains, both in prose and verse, are in 
Migne, Pat. Lat., CLXXI. The poem on Mary of Egypt is in cols. 1321-40. There 
is a brief quotation from him in the collection of Flacius, Varia doctorum piorumque 
virorum, de corrupto ecclesie statu, poemata (Basel, 1557; p, 417), in which Bernard’s 
poem first saw the types. 

7The name is spelled variously, Guichard, Vuichard, Wichard. The last is 
the form preferred by the authors of the monumental Histoire littéraire de la France, 
who on p. 444 of Vol. XII give a brief notice of him. The satire mentioned by 
Bernard is the only piece of his which has survived, and we owe this, curiously 
enough, to Flacius, who inserted it on pp. 489-91 of the collection mentioned above. 
It is only thirty-three verses long, and is headed ‘“‘Satyricum carmen in monachos.” 
Nothing appears to be known of his personal history, save that he wrote in the twelfth 
century and was a canon of Lyons. 
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writing in hexameters of the blessed sinner, Mary of Egypt, gave but four 
lines the shading of this metre, and Wichard used it in thirty lines, more 
or less, of his Satire. But why doI mention this? That men may under- 
stand that it is not without God’s help and inspiration that I have written 
three books in a metre in which these writers wrote so few, so very few 
lines, begging their pardon for saying so. And now I offer my meditations 
to the criticism of your judgment, most learned father, and would whisper 
a reminder of my obedience in so doing. For when you were at Nogent® a 
while ago, and had deigned to receive some little works of mine, you bade 
me also bring you this of which I had happened to speak; and since I 
could not do it then, not having the work with me, I now offer it to you 
divided into three books, and beg for your correction here, if it shall be 
necessary. It is not irrelevant to mention briefly beforehand what subject 
I have treated in each book. In the first I have discussed Scorn of the 
World. In the two subsequent books both the subject and the purpose 
are the same, the subject being the castigation of sin, the purpose to recall 
from sin, and everyone is aware of the value of such writing and the good 
it does. To be brief, I have dedicated this work, such as it is, to you, 
father, writing it with God’s favor, and will send it if I cannot be at hand 
to present it in person. May, therefore, the gracious father graciously 
teceive his son’s work, the master his pupil’s, the lord his servant’s! For 


with approving conscience I dare to say confidently, and I do say, that you 
have in me a true son, a devoted pupil, a servant without servility. What 
are you to be to me, or rather what I to you? Surely you will be a father 
to me, and I shall be a son to you. For the rest, may the God of peace 
and love preserve you and yours in peace, reverend father. Amen. 


BOOK I 


The hour of doom is at hand; the times are out of joint. Letus awake! 
Behold, the Supreme Judge stands threateningly over us, to end the evil, 
crown the right, reward the good, free the troubled, and give us the 
realms of light. He will take away the hard and heavy load of the bur- 
dened soul, will strengthen the worthy, and punish the wicked, with justice 
to both. Behold, the King of Piety and Majesty is come; the man accused, 
God in man’s name, shall arise as Judge and not as Father. 

Arise, and walk the narrow path, all ye who can. The King comes 
quickly, knowing the facts, and himself the witness against us. Let all 

8 There are no less than eight Nogents in France! Probably the one here meant 
is Nogent-sur-Seine, sixty miles southeast of Paris. Near to it Abelard built his 
humble oratory which bore the name of The Parclete and was superceded by Heloise’s 
abbey of the same name. The ruins of the latter building are still visible. 
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the guilt and all the dross be washed away while there is yet time and 
opportunity. Give to the needy. Make ready a lowly place for him that 
aspires too high. The Judge stands over us, and will tell exactly what 
he means to give us and what he has given. He comes back a light unto 
the good and a terror to the bad. 

He that is now slighted will appear in lordly power, inexorable, terrible 
in his wrath, and not to be withstood. In his right hand he will hold the 
worthy hosts and the wicked hosts. On one side the accepted will have 
their place, on the other the rejected. The wicked on one side, the worthy 
on the other, will hear the words: “Go, go, ye guilty troop. Come into 
my kingdom, my flock.” The concourse on the right hand shall go to 
heaven with Christ at their head. The crowd lost in sin shall wail in their 
ranks on the left. 

The crowd lost in sin, condemned by sin to hell, stands fast now, but 
shall fall then; stands fast here, but shall there forever atone for its deeds. 
Then shall ye who weep now receive eternal joy, believe me, ye holy con- 
course, new-born in holiness. The flock shall be restored, and the thief 
shall be removed from the flock, the new from the old, the accepted from 
the rejected, the white from the black, the foe from his bold schemes, the 
lamb from his foes, the goat from the lambs. The humble shall mount to 
the stars, the lofty go down to the lowest place. He that weeps shall flit 
to heaven, and he that delights in sin shall depart to regions below. The 
drunken soul shall atone for carnal pleasures; the sober and worthy rejoice. 
Finally, the last fire shall rise higher than any mountains, while the slothful 
occupy places below, and the blessed the stars; and the flame shall rise 
free into the air, shall rise to the stars, and destroy palaces and kingdoms, 
villas and cities and castles. It shall boil away all the elements that now 
reek with filth, and shall make all things shine with light, removing the 
impurities. 

The world shall be occupied and renewed, itself yet different—different 
in aspect, though not in source; and no man shall be poor there or feeble 
or sad. There shall be no raging madness or strife, no food or cooks, no 
passion, no jeers or swelling pride or violence. The earth shall be moved, 
and the form of its circle made over which is now seized, defiled, destroyed 
in one whirling chaos. 

The earth bears our fathers’ bones; hereafter it shall be like the Garden 
of Eden. No more shall the husbandman till it as now, leaning on the 
help of the ox. ‘The atmosphere shall no longer have the same complexion, 
but be free from snow and clouds, lightning, thunder, and rain. The 
orbit of the sun and the quick-fleeting moon shall stand still; the stars, the 
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pole, the sea shall cease to revolve. All the constellations shall be bright, 
with the glory of the Right Hand of God, the constellations shall have 
twofold light, and the sun shall illumine thy courts. 

The pious people that weep now shall then shine as the sun, and all 
have learned minds and beautiful bodies—beautiful and swift and strong, 
free, charming, sound, and vigorous, exempt from hateful death. The 
comeliness of Absalom were uncomeliness there, the hair of Sampson 
stubble, and slow the foot of Asahel, the hind of Israel. Naught there 
the power of Cesar that knew no peer, the might and pleasures of Solomon 
naught. There would not Moses give himself sound eyes and teeth, and 
brief were the life of Methuselah. Seek these things well, ye souls—seek, 
seek, arise to seek pure joys, enduring joys that perish not nor ever shall. 

Does not the robber, snatched from the cross of woe, to rule rich realms 
and hold a scepter high, know patent joys? His joy is gloom and nil 
beside the joys above. Compare them, and thou seest that earthly joy is 
naught. 

We shall see and share and know those heavenly joys, we who weep 
for slippery joys now. All things closed or open shall be for us all. Our 
individual members shall be fashioned as eyes. The worthy eye shall 
look through all things closed as through things open, for God is its sure 
vision there. We shall look upon the face, and our gaze shall pierce 
through to what is hidden within; nor shalt thou fear to have thy sins 
exposed to view, Jaid away in tears. Thy neighbor shall know thy wrong- 
doings, thou his, and feel no shame. More gracious grace, a higher hand 
shall there be shown to thee. The fiercer thy wounds now borne without 
complaint, the plainer and surer shall be the healing there. All closed 
paths shall open before thee and nothing obstruct thy way. Dost know 
how to imagine good things? The more shalt thou gain, my steadfast 
voice. Thou shalt march mightier than the world, swifter than winged 
sight. Thou shalt be found mighty to roll the ages without an effort. 
Thou shalt be equal to them above, shalt imitate their deeds and follow 
with skill; thou shalt see the Father’s face, O thou of pious speech here. 
Standing above the clouds, thou shalt safely see black Tartarus below, and 
have no fear of its gloom and woes, its terrors and its tears. 

The troop of the guilty and lost sees the joys afar off now, sees judgment, 
hence weeps, and, wicked, envies the holy. It weeps because many a tear 
is in store for it, while joys await the holy. It weeps because it falls and 
shall not see the face of the Thunderer. As the upright then sees the rep- 
robate troop, so now the reprobate sees the blest, and looks down with 
scorn upon it below itself. 
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More beautiful is a swan after a blackbird, white after black, music 
after groaning, snow after pitch, the good after the reprobate. 

Neither the good daughter becomes troubled about her mother nor the 
son about his father, though the daughter stand while the mother falls, 
the son is blessed while the father atones for his sins. As you now delight 
to see the fishes sport in the sea, so you shall not groan with pain to see your 
flesh in hell. 

Run, good man, avoid the slippery, and choose the virtuous. Be 
wrung with tears, and by your tears you shall win the delights of heaven. 
You shall be filled with light without a moon or evening star. There 
shall be a new light, a golden light, one only light. When wisdom or 
power delivers over its ancestral kingdoms to the Father, then shall thy 
path go to him. Then shall new glory illumine the worthy heart, and 
make all that puzzled plain. The true and lasting sabbath shall appear. 

‘Lhe Hebrew shall walk free from his foes and them that lord it over 
him. He shall be held free and celebrate the Year of Jubilee. Their 
land of light, unknowing storm and strife, shall be peopled with new 
citizens and filled with the sons of Israel. The gleaming land, the bloom- 
ing earth, shall be freed from thorns, and given to the faithful citizens 
there which here is held by strangers. Then shall all the holy look upon 
the face of the Thunderer in full power and knowledge and peace that 
faileth not. All the faithful shall have that peace, that blessed peace, 
inviolable, unchangeable, and unalloyed; peace without sin, peace without 
storm, peace without strife, the end of toil and uproar, an anchor sure. 
One peace shall be for all—but whom? The spotless, the gentle of heart, 
standing firm in their place, and holy of speech. That peace, unfailing 
peace, has been given to them above, and is to be given to the humble, 
and the courts shall be filled with their festal voices and songs. 

This Garden of Eden shall abound in all sweet perfumes, and there 
shall be full grace, full joy, song, and rippling laughter—full redemption, 
full renewal, full glory; while violence and misery and grief are fled, and 
suffering banished. No weakness is there, no sadness, no tearing asunder; 
there is one common weal, one only peace, peace without a flaw. Here are 
mad passions, evil schisms, scandals, peace without peace; on Zion’s 
heights is peace without strife and without grief. 

O sacred draught, sacred refreshment, vision of peace, anointment of 
the soul, not refreshment of the greedy belly! On this man leans, by this 
he walks, this uses, and shall enjoy. The peace unfailing, now but a hope, 
shall hereafter be found a fact. Good Jesus and his comeliness shall be 
the food of the blessed, feeding their souls that thirst for him and are filled. 
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And thou shalt thirst, and shalt be filled with this feast of life, no toil for 
either, one rest, one love for both. Thou, a stranger, shalt be united with 
the citizens of heaven, thyself a citizen. Here is the trumpet of battle; there 
peace and life await thee that livest well. All the faithful shall have this 
one Last Supper. Then shall the net be heaped up and filled to over- 
flowing. Then at last, unharmed by the vast numbers of great fish, it 
shall be glorified, and the serpent shall be driven from the lambs. 

The forces of them that fall shall be sundered, of them that stand shall 
be saved, and thou shalt burn the one and stablish the other, O God. A 
new people, a new flock, this goodly number of the good, shall seek Jeru- 
salem—the pious sow here and shall reap there. It shall be a glorious 
flock, in him rejoicing as Father, on him leaning as Leader, who took away 
all guilt by his blood—the Crucified King. This flock in holy order, in 
gleaming lines, and filled with light, shall live under his leadership who 
suffered on the cross—the King of Nazareth. Nourished by the savor of 
the spirit and the nectar of heaven, it shall live in sweet repose amid per- 
petual spring. Among sacred lilies and springing buds of flowers the ranks 
of the pious shall stroll and practice melody, preparing their hearts for 
praise and their lips for song, as they stand recounting their old-time slips 
and sins. The greater their wrong-doing was, the wickeder their hearts, 
the greater shall their praise be and the loftier their hymns to him who 
set them free. Then there will be one song, full of the mercy of the Thun- 
derer, one hymn of praise of him who gives heavenly rewards for husks— 
rewards for husks, joys for woe, life for death—life wherewith the Israelite 
shall be filled again. 

Here we live a little while, and wail a little while, and weep a little while; 
the recompense shall be a life not brief nor e’en brief tears. Oh, recom- 
pense! Our brief course here eternal life awaits. O recompense! A 
heavenly mansion waits for them of misery full. 

What is it that is given, and to whom? Heaven to needy creatures 
who merit the cross, the starry skies to worms, good gifts to guilty souls, 
the stars to sinners. Heavenly grace not only gives us all the gifts of light, 
but crowns our flesh above the stars. All shall receive one recompense of 
heavenly grace—all, all who weep for woe. Then shall the rose flash red 
as blood, the lily virgin white, and joy surpassing make thee good, O pious 
tear. Now is thy portion sadness, but then joy—joy greater than tongue 
can tell or eye can see or touch can grasp. After the dark, fierce, wicked 
scandals of the flesh, light without darkness, peace without disturbance, 
await thee. Now we have battle, but hereafter rewards, and of what sort ? 
Complete; complete renewal, free from all suffering and trouble. Now 


) 
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we live on hope only, and Zion is vexed of Babylon; now is our portion 
tribulation, but then new birth, a scepter and a crown. Therefore shall 
Rachel yield to Leah, journeying home, Martha to Mary, the wrath of 
Saul to David, of Holofernes to Judith, of Ahab to Elijah, and all things 
obey the meek, while hope becomes reality, the seed fruit, the word deed, 
the darkness day. He who is now but believed on shall himself be seen 
and known, and shall be theirs who see and know him. Complete renewal, 
then the pious vision, vision of Jesus. Him shall Israel behold, and be 
filled with feeding on him, shall be filled with him and dwell with him on 
the heights of Zion. 

O good King, none needs there to say to thee, “Spare.” There shall 
be no wretched heart any more, nor wasted time, no corpses, funerals, or 
tombs; and, what is still more blessed, all evil shall be far away. Thine 
eyes shall no more be wet for thy sins, and the mournful joys and soft- 
tongued attacks of the flesh shall be gone. Deceit and wrong and wrang- 
ling—in short, all evils—shall perish. Thou shalt have no trials, no tor- 
ments to fear, no wrongs, no injuries, no troubles to bemoan. The cross 
on which this flesh, these ashes, wear themselves away shall be a blooming 
flower, and there shall be nothing more to make it afraid. None shall need 
to feed on husks or to try to turn any man’s heart by entreaty, nor shall 
anyone weep, lost in misery or fear of death or torture. By thy tears shalt 
thou win the right to joy and life—life not defiled by husks or prayers, or 
misery and death and torture. Heavenly plenty and heavenly grace shall 
be spread broadcast, and the soul shall see new light, while God becomes 
all things to all. An enviable race and blooming life, the welling fount of 
David there. The light will golden be, the land with milk and honey flow. 
That light will have no evening, that race no woe, that life no death. Jesus 
will be there, holding all and held of all. His light will feed the blessed, 
his light alone, food without food to them adapted whose hearts are as fire. 
Him we shall behold, and shall be satisfied beholding him, while our chorus 
of earth shall fill the star with its holy bands. 

We lean on hope now, and here are fed on milk, but there shall eat the 
bread of life. The night brings many ills, the morn will bring deep joy. 
The passion brings joys, redemption kingdoms, the sacred cross a haven, 
tears rejoicing, suffering rest, the end new birth. Jesus will bring high 
trophies to all them that love him; Jesus will be loved and will appear in 
Galilee. The morning will appear, darkness flee away, and order reign. 
The morning will be bright, and he who brings good gifts will shine brightly. 
Then shall the pious ear take note and hear the words, “ Behold thy King.” 
Behold thy God, thy Glory is here, and the Law is done away; my portion, 
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my King, God in his own glory shall be seen and loved; the Creator shall 
be seen face to face. Then Jacob shall be made Israel and Leah Rachel. 
Then shall the courts of Zion and the beautiful country be perfected. 

O fair country, the worthy eye beholds thee, at thy name tears gather in 
the worthy eye. The mention of thee is as ointment to the soul, the healer 
of pain, the fire of love to the soul that takes in heaven. Thou art the one 
and only peace, the heavenly paradise. No tears hast thou, but peaceful 
joy and smiles. There is the hay planted and the tall cedar and hyssop; 
the walls gleam with jasper and are brilliant with golden bronze. Sardius 
is thine, and topaz and amethyst. Thou art wrought of the heavenly con- 
gregation, and Christ is thy crowning gem, thy light the death on the cross 
and the flesh of the crucified Leader. Praise, benediction, hallelujahs 
resound for him. A blooming dower and brilliant gems are thine, the 
King of Nazareth, Jesus, man and God, the Golden Ring, the Garden of 
Delight—the Door and Doorkeeper, at once the Ferryman and the Haven. 
He is thy salvation-bringing Day-Star, thine Ark, Champion, and Garden. 
Thou art the fount and stream without bounds of space or time; sweet of 
taste art thou to the good, and thou hast the living rock all about thy brink. 
God himself is thy golden stone, thy wall, indestructible, insuperable, and 
never doomed to fall. 

The bay is thine, a golden dower is given thee, lovely Bride, and thou 
receivest the first kisses of the Prince, and lookest upon his face. White, 
living lilies are thy necklace, O Bride! Thy Bridegroom, the Lamb, is 
beside thee; thou standest in beauty beside him. Peacé, thy rewards, 
the Founder, the halls, the holy cross upon the gate, thy skill to praise, thy 
function to live undying, thine only work to make sweet music, and jubilant 
sing thy ills deserved and blessings given. Thy lot is joy without end, 
without alloy; thy law to shout and sing, “‘Glory be to Thee, O Christ.” 

City of Zion, city fair, country of harmony and light, to thy joys art 
thou ever drawing the pious heart. Blessed Jerusalem, our home, not 
place of passage, street beautiful, Pythagoras’ hand points the way to thy 
good gifts. Golden city of Zion, country of milk, beautiful in thy people, 
thou overwhelmest every heart, thou dazzlest the eye and heart of all. 
I cannot, cannot tell thy happiness and light, thy glad companionships, 
and thy wonderful glory. Trying to extol them, my heart is overcome and 
faints. O fair glory, I am conquered, thy praise conquers me utterly. 
The courts of Zion, filled with the martyrs, ring with hallelujahs, amid the 
gleaming crowd of citizens, secure in her Prince, in the peaceful light. 
Abundant pasturage for the soul is there, assured to the holy; the throne 
of the King is there, and the sound of a feasting throng. A race glorious 
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in its Leader, a company shining in white raiment, dwells happy in Zion’s 
halls, those kindly halls. Without sin, or trouble, or strife, the Israelites 
dwell on the lofty heights of Zion. Blooming peace is there, green pastures, 
life’s very marrow, with naught to vex, no tragedy or tears. 

O sacred draught, refreshment sacred, peace of souls! How pious, 
how good and pleasant, the sound of their hymns! 

God is himself sufficient food unto all the redeemed—full refreshment, 
the actual vision of the Almighty. They are satisfied, and yet they have 
a panting thirst for him, without fiery heat, without distress, without com- 
plaint. To one more, one less, that mighty bounty of the Godhead—many 
are the mansions, many the recompenses, of the Father. The moon is 
before the lesser fires, the sun before her. She presides over the night, 
they over them that sail the sea, he over the day. Thou seest that one star 
shines more brightly in the sky than another star; so shall the faithful 
believe there are supreme rewards and rewards more moderate. 

O famous Zion, glory due to those who shall be glorified, thou displayest 
intensest blessings to the inner eye. The eye within, the keen vision of 
the mind, beholds thee. Our hearts on fire reap hope now, hereafter the 
reality. O only Zion, mystic dwelling in the skies, I rejoice for thee now; 
for myself I grieve now, and mourn, and pant. Because I cannot with the 
body, I often make my way to thee in spirit; but flesh is earth, and earth 
is flesh, and now I fall back. None can disclose, and none describe in 
speech the splendor that fills thy walls and thy capitol. I can as little tell 
it as I could touch the heavens with my finger, or walk upon the sea, or 
plant a javelin in the sky. Thy beauty overwhelms all hearts, O Zion, 
O peace; city without time, no praise of thee can go beyond the truth. 
O dwelling new, the pious company, the pious race, lays thy foundations, 
carries on the building of thy walls, and brings them to a complete and 
perfect whole. God cherishes thee, and the ranks of the angels dwell in 
thee, feasting and playing upon the ten-stringed lyre. Thou bloomest 
with the prophets, art golden with the twelve patriarchs, and bright with 
the faithful who are ahungered here, but filled there. There are the pure 
lilies of the virgin couch, the blood-red rose, the purple badge of dignity 
and worth. The company of the patriarchs adorns thee, a spotless couch 
is thine, a holy victim and holy tears the penalty for guilt. The Great 
King presides there and occupies thy courts, the only-begotten of the Father, 
mystic lion at once and lamb. The King is there, the only Son of Mary, 
Offspring of the Holy Virgin, Author of Creation, Mouthpiece of Wisdom. 
Here the Father’s Word and Wisdom, the Father’s Right Hand; as Final 
Judge he holds all things below, above, within, without. God rules the 
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stars, my clay dares aspire to the stars in him who holds all things created 
in his hand as his own. With the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost 
equally hold all things, tower above all things, are all and everywhere. We 
seek him well, and so shall see him; nay, do see him. We shall gaze upon 
him and shall thirst for him, and be satisfied. To look continually and 
forever upon the face of the Thunderer brings lasting gain, unceasing gain 
to the holy. 

O courts of splendor, blooming land, O land of life without a wrench, 
without a grief and without strife, ’tis thee I seek, thee I adore, for thee I 
burn; ’tis thee I wish, and hail and sing. Nor do I seek thee through 
merit, for as to merit I reap death. In merit I am a son of wrath, nor 
reign in silence. My life, indeed is very guilty life, is death in life, o’er- 
whelmed and trampled under deadly sin. And yet I walk in hope, in hope 
and faith I ask for my reward, the everlasting reward I ask for night and 
day. The Father of goodness and piety created me, supported me amid 
filth of the world, raised me out of the filth and from the filth washed me 
clean. Thy greatest hope, thy strongest hope, is fixed and shall be fixed 
on Him who after thy® sins let his light shine into their abyss. When I 
take strength from him, I rejoice; when from myself I mourn. In him 
I rejoice, in myself I grieve and toil in tears. While I meditate upon his 
flesh, quick joy is in my heart; but when I view my own mean flesh, my 
soul congeals, conscious of its meanness. Let great power and supreme 
grace relax the great punishment, unloose the tremendous chains of the 
wicked, overcoming the devil. Celestial grace alone has power to spare 
the inward rottenness of the whole world, a healing salve to its ills. Celestial 
grace, the welling fount of David, washes all things clean; all things doth 
wash, and floweth over all, cleansing all. 

O pious grace, make me to see the palaces on high; let me behold the 
blessings and the celestial festivals of harmony. Let me not be tortured 
in soul or follow or say anything unholy; let me join the denizens of heaven 
and follow the Lamb. Let me be free from dross within, from foes and 
trouble, cold and hail, flesh, lust, death, fear without. O country of heaven, 
without sin or storm, I, sinner, burn for thee—I will say more, with faithful 
heart I dare aspire to thee. Thou art all my hope, O Zion golden, more 
brilliant than gold, glorious in thy ranks, secure in thy Leader, blooming 
with perpetual bay. O fair land, shall I obtain thy full rewards? O fair 
land, shall I behold thy joys and thee? Tell me, I beg, and answer give, 

9 The obscurity of this couplet can be better illumined with the twa of P [one 


of the various readings of Wright’s edition, to which these notes signed H. P. refer] 
than with the sua of the text, so I adopt it.—H. P. 
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O say, ‘Thou shalt behold.” I have a well-fixed hope; shall I attain the 
thing? O say, “Thou shalt attain.” 

Rejoice, my ashes, God is thy portion, thou art his; see that thou 
remainest so. Thy King thy portion is, thou his; see that thou fail’st him 
not. My heart, my sinful heart, that portion shall not be torn from thee. 
Tears are thine, but thou shalt have the better part; ask, and thou shalt 
receive—the better portion, full refreshment, unfailing peace of soul, the 
vision of the Deity, the face of Omnipotent Light. Hence the deep thirst, 
the sacred tear, the panting sigh. Through tears the spirit becomes an 
offering, weeps for its wrong and covers it with a veil of tears, crushes down 
the flesh, washes and lightens the deed, the heart, the tongue. It scorns 
the external, and knocks at the door of the inward night and day. It 
bemourns and upbraids itself, wrings, drives, tries itself, is a furnace to 
itself, rouses the heart with wailing and repeats the cry, ‘‘O Zion, O peace!” 

To the tearful, the hungry, the tired is the vision of the Father breath 
and refreshment and new life. O holy, pious, thrice and more times blest 
is he whose portion is God! O wretched, sinful, he who hath that portion 
not! The one and only glory of the heavens, the one Creator is himself 
the Giver of the Gift, the Maker of the sky, and the Gift itself. It warms 
the heart to look upon his face, to see the bands, to take the rewards and 
share his light. 

Race pious of tongue, but impious in walk, jealous of good morals, why 
live ye ill and lose those blessings of the good? Race of adamant, with 
hearts as hard as stone, why scorn ye the good, to seek the perishable ? 
Reckless race, crowd whirling in the vortex of death, race bereft of deeds 
without, and hearts turned within, why draw ye back and scorn those 
inward gifts? Why leave ye the manna and go back to Pharaoh? Why 
seek ye the things that make ye fall and die? Why cleave ye to that which 
falls in death and dies at last? O spurious crowd, delirious crowd, whither 
do ye haste? Whither are ye hurling your guilty bodies, your guilty hearts ? 
Why, I ask, do ye scorn to go before and seek to turn backward? O race 
condemned, ye turn your face to sin, your back to good. Man, why dost 
thou prefer the fleeting to the permanent, the fallen to that which stands, 
the last to the first of things, and spurn the high, all bent upon the low? 
Rise, turn back, strive to rise, strive to turn back. Make known the sinner, 
sinner; God is at hand to avenge, to avenge the hidden wrong. Uncover 
the wounds, uncover the corpses four days old; uncover the wounds, and 
cover them with tears, smite the sound parts. Race of Babylon, rise, weep 
for your harmful joys, drive them away with your tears, wipe the place 
and guard it well. 
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The hour of doom, the last day, is near with its sin-destroying fire, 
grateful but terrible, mild and yet harsh, bright but appalling. Vengeance 
is at hand, death, tribulation—of what character? Bitter. A bright day 
to them that sleep, terrible to those awake. Though so long-suffering, 
our Judge stands threatening, as proclaimed by the bards and disclosed 
by the mouth of the prophets. 

O awful crash, as all things fall in flame, aye, even the heavens! The 
King comes quickly, the sinner and the faithful man tremble at his coming. 
From this Leader shall we receive our rewards, from this Judge obtain 
glory. Before this Judge shall fraud fail; through his testimony shall guilt 
be known. Gentle yet terrible, a lamb yet fierce, other and yet the same, 
shall he appear, and the heavens obey him. The bands of heaven and the 
topmost heights shall be shaken; the heavens, the earth, the sea, shall be 
heard to give forth a sound. The high summits and the high bands shall 
fall together; the heights and the depths, the sun, the sea, the stars, shall 
be shaken. Now silent to form a good judgment, he shall thunder forth, 
roaring and raging and striking against that which is evil. Mild to them 
that love him, but terrible to his foes, will he be found; merciful to the one, 
inexorable to the other. His one countenance shall frown upon the one 
and smile, oh wonder vast, beneficently upon the other. He shall have 
pity upon the one and crush the other. Long-suffering, kind, bearing the 
burden of the wicked here, he shall then punish the evil and fortify the acts 
of the good. One shall be rendered beautiful by merit, another raised aloft 
by the grace of the Father alone—grace not deserved by him, but freely 
given. 

When the way is hard and the course of two feeble, one shall be rejected, 
the other win the heights of heaven. When the way is slippery and the 
case of two is the same, one shall be loved, the other regarded as an enemy 
and outcast. Many a pitfall unto many, nay unto all, is this matter of the 
acceptance of some and the casting out of others in despair. An insoluble, 
inexplicable enigma, this. We see external goods from the outside only; 
their Author from within also. God knows the pious heart, denies the 
impious, just to them both. 

Let every man tremble for himself, and let every man rejoice in thy 
grace. Let every man bemourn his sins, and walk in fear and trembling. 
He falls from the ranks tomorrow who today stands in line apparently pure. 
The almighty King who rules all things crushes some and chooses others. 
The way of man is today wicked, tomorrow pious; today roses, tomorrow 
dust. Soon the rose becomes a thorn, and the wolf lurks about the sheep- 
fold tomorrow. Man sees the face, but God the heart; God finds him a 
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sinner who to man seems good. Let each man tremble for his deeds, let 
God make thy flesh faithful, make it faithful and blot out vile and impious 
joys with tears. 

Sport, oh sport, ye people of Babylon, while your bodies live. Sport, 
ye of hearts slow to good and prone to evil. The last day is at hand which 
shall put all your doings to flight, burning your palaces and your treasure- 
houses. The King of Piety will come, with his rage not like our rage— 
O inward trembling—stern to some, to others kindly of speech. The 
King will come, a scourge unto them that fall out of line, a mild unjudging 
judge to them that keep in line. He has suffered judgment and endured 
to stand before Pilate. In righteousness will he show it forth, but he has 
borne it and will make it bearable. The King born of a virgin, himself 
Giver and Gift, shall be plainly visible. Why weave delays? All flesh 
shall see the Son of man. The unutterable, wicked crowd shall gaze on 
him they crucified, him whom they cursed, alas, depraved in tongue and 
heart. The grain shall be gathered into barns and threshed upon the floor, 
and he that weepeth now shall receive joy forevermore. The impious race 
of Babylon, born to die, shall fall, the son of peace shall mount to heaven, 
the son of wrath go down to hell. Then shall Gehenna be heaped up and 
overflow with the ranks of sin and lust. 

One shall find it mild there, another harsh, another without escape; 
afterward there shall be no remission or redemption. Bewail your evil 
here, seek the stars, ye children of Eve. Here pain is profitable, here is 
it possible to win your place, but there alas, alas! Fraud is scourged there 
and pride howls, but in vain. Wantonness weeps, sluggishness grieves 
with unceasing grief. ‘The fickle heart mourns for what is worthless and 
weeps for its bitter lot; the race of darkness is lost to self and hope and 
name. They that burn with Venus’ flame now shall be roasted by the 
fiercest fire of Gehenna; vengeance shall pursue and smite them with fury 
to their destruction. It roasts the hearts on fire with sin, the limbs on fire 
with lust, crushes the false witness, rages against the arrogant, lowers over 
all. It renews and slays, makes whole and cuts, that undying bodies still 
may die; the standing be laid low, that cold may glow and fire congeal, 
and they that seek to escape either may fail to find the other. Full many 
a death is there, flame black as night, and light that is darkness. I cannot 
touch on all details in my poor verse or in prose. As human voice cannot 
proclaim the joys of the good, so human voice cannot proclaim the woes of 
the bad. He that is crafty now shall hereafter find the baseness of his heart 
and the wickedness of his life punished by dire torture and pain. Verily 
vengeance like a lash shall be doubled for my deeds, devour the heart and 
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pierce the frame through and through. Let the pious man hear this, that 
he may stand firm; the impious, that he may rise up quickly. Fear begets 
firm standing, blesses him that standeth, and cleanses him that is sunk in 
guilt. Uttermost punishment shall bring hearing to the inattentive ear, 
and real tears shall be shed at last by the heart caught in sin. Those that 
wrong-doing binds together here, smiting vengeance shall unite there, 
bringing the feeble together with the feeble, the depraved with the yet more 
depraved. Their frivolous life now, punishment then, binds the low to 
the low, the depraved to the depraved. The ranks of sin are tied up and 
bound together like a great bundle, and, having no fruition in them, are 
burned like fagots. They are withered fig trees without fruit within, 
worthless branches and dry for the burning. Earthy flesh and fleshly 
earth is the horde of the wicked, a crooked generation, a miscellaneous 
bundle of kindling wood. Hereafter shall their laughter be changed to 
weeping, and in the fires and pangs of death they yet die not. The tor- 
ments of the wicked are as many and great as their sins, but of the many 
two are the worst, cold and fire. Nor are these relieved by each other; 
both torture the body and soul according to Christ’s judgment. Our 
temporal fire is a jest and cooling shade beside the fire there. The fire we 
call so great that not all the billows of the sea could quench it is gentle and 
a sort of painted picture before those enduring flames. That cold is such 
that it would freeze the fiery mass of a molten mountain. Such woes shall 
the course of the guilty meet. The eyes, the temples, brow, lips, chest, 
bowels, breasts, mouth, throat, member, legs there feed the flames There do 
the eyes weep, weep for their sins long past, become a horrid foulness and 
foul horror now. The sight of the Demon and face of the Gorgon bristle 
there, and all shocking and impious things are exposed before all. The 
race of the wicked is stung by serpents that die not, and tortured by dragons 
that breathe forth flame. The serpent lives in that actual fire as the fish 
lives in the sea, and I read that these things shall be as I write them. There 
are the cross, the scourge, the hammer, the fire, and fiery flood. 

O flesh, thick night awaits thee there, a night that knows no light. All 
the dwellers in the regions of death are in night together. Groan, wail, 
O man, grieve, tremble, lay aside earthly things. Fiery bonds at last 
enchain the individual limbs, bonds restrain elusive bodies and fictitious 
limbs. The sinful race is fixed head downward on a threefold cross, with 
face and back completely turned around. Unutterably horrible are they 
with their legs and feet reeking with decay and their heads downward. 
Such are the woes of hell for sure. 

Wail, guilty race. Believe me, these things are not inventions of mine. 
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I note a few details here, some individual ones I know not, and some I 
omit. My words are true. God is building a fiery furnace of the wicked, 
David indicating the friends of this world. Reflect, my soul, how fierce is 
the fury of that fire. This furnace is heating with a heat such as furnace 
seldom knows. Consider in thy heart why it is called a furnace of fire. 
Dull soul, wandering soul, learn and fear the scourges prepared for the 
wicked. If thou heapest up evil here, thou shalt there become the torch 
that burns thyself, thine own fire and burning fiery furnace. Alas, oh 
theme for tears, my soul, cry out, oh pitiable, woe! Not bright and shining 
there the flame, but black and awful, yet it flashes out and doubles woe 
with darting fire. For thy pain is visible to thy neighbor, his to thee, in 
the darkening light. Vengeance burns the heart with cold, the body with 
fire. Both rush into sin, both deservedly atone for it. That the greater 
sinner meets such torture the God-man says, and Job the well tried. He 
that stands out and endures the inner woe, as God ordains, falls into outer 
darkness. Unless thou weepest here, thy portion there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. Smoke rising from the fires burns one, fierce cold 
another. There is solid proof that the torture of cold and fire awaits the 
wicked when they die and begin to atone for their deeds. Job’s page, too, 
if you mark well Job’s sacred songs, says quick passage drives them from 
snow to fire. And he is a trustworthy witness; therefore is the flank of 
my pen protected, being hedged about by King, lieutenant, prince, and 
soldiery. As the rewards, so'° are the stripes perpetual—kingdoms, king- 
doms everlasting for the blest, stripes unceasing for the bad. For the one 
is honor ever larger, for the other pain ever greater, without end. The 
one possesses heaven, the other is cast down to destruction. Their slippery 
bodies and tyrant hearts are torn with torture, and parched with the coldness 
of hail or the torch of the lightning. They are squeezed, furrowed, ground, 
wrung, smitten, and pestered in Gehenna with violence and torture, weight 
and cold, with scourging and suffering unceasing. There, believe me, 
you find the cross without the tree, death without death, voice without song, 
light without light, night without night. Not there do you see Aracus state 
judge nor Rhadamanthus, nor Cerberus there, but the fury and vengeance 
and wailing of hell. Not there the boatman and the skiff by voice of Vergil 
sung, but what? Burning, torture, night, the death of Babylon. Orpheus 
is not bound there by conditions made, nor Typhceus by stout thongs, nor 
is that heavy stone there and the bird that tears at the inwards. Blackest 
punishment is there, heaviest punishment, the punishment of the wicked— 


10 The sic of B makes sense of what seems nonsense with the in of the text, so I 
adopt it from the footnotes.—H. P. 
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their evil conscience and their guilty heart are the serpents that know them. 
Their envious hearts, their sordid flesh and limbs a prey to lust are torn by 
eternal vultures and burned with eternal sulphur in punishment eternal. 
Assyria’s race, made food of dragons, trembles there and groans, the 
daughter of Babylon weeps, her lilies lost. The more blooming and bril- 
liant and mighty she was, the more ugly she lies there shattered in foul decay. 
That harlot thought herself a goddess, poison filled her heart. She was 
given up to all things vile, and now is exposed to all punishments. Her 
sweet honey, or rather gall, have they drunk who now pursue slippery and 
fleeting joys, who prefer perishable gains and kingdoms that fall to that 
which lasts, and are filled with salt that has lost its savor. Her wines of 
passion and lust has the accursed crowd drained to whom Babylon has 
shut the starry realms. Their lot is changed; the greater their delights 
before, the more terrible the tortures into which they are now thrown. 
What now is left to see and know of her? She has withered and turned to 
ashes, collapsed and fallen. The thunder of Babel and the rebel tongue 
of Jezebel are sunk to hell; applaud, ye stars, ye heavens, applaud! She 
who had grown to ill-starred power and in her might had said, “The world 
is mine,” has destroyed herself with the rest and plunged into the regions 
of death. That land is deeper and darker than the earth; the race of 
sinners weeps there, but the tears are too late. The land is overspread 
with darkness and with the whirl of death. Manifold death is there, sure 
tears and suffering sure. That woe endures throughout all the ages, while 
pain consumes the breast, and torture wrings the flesh, and fire burns the 
heart. Sound is stilled there, horror lies brooding there and the shadow 
of death. The strong man bears his sins there and strength of torture. 
The mighty heart endures the scourge mightily. The greedy throat is on 
fire, the babbling tongue of drunkenness, the gluttonous belly. Manifold 
torture is there and inmost punishment for the wicked, manifold torture, 
manifold suffering, manifold fire. The fire surges there black and mighty 
to torture, to burn the wicked heart and luxuriant members. Night doubles 
the woes, and the steaming caldron of the Styx darts forth; black and 
penetrating is the scorching flame, and no water is anywhere there. The 
furnace roars with billows of fire, and the wailing fills the air; the gloom 
and lamentation have no ending. Its fiery flood, its billows black the 
flame rolls up, and roasting cold, with freezing fire racks the soul. The 
devouring worm teemeth, and the deep pool of the abyss lies hidden there. 
All there faint in soul and body. 

Sport, live, ye stranger race of rich revenues. The flesh deceives you 
here, and Gehenna receives you there. There is no vision, no mansion 
filled with light, no place of order, no courts of light and happy fields. 
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O Vergil, thou art deceived when thou tellest of the fields of the blessed. 
Thou who writest of them, dost not find Elysian fields awaiting thee there. 
Poetic Muse, scholastic tongue, dramatic voice, in treating of these things 
thou art deceived and deceivest others to their hurt. This Gehenna gleams 
with fires that radiate no light, is full of blackness, full of whirling confu- 
sion, full of suffering. It is full of the handmaidens of lust and vice who 
came thence and return thither. It swallows up them that it spits forth, 
pierces them through and through, and plagues them utterly, while life 
alone survives for the coming deaths. The fire of loin and lust burns, 
burns in fire, and punishment is duly meted out to it. 

He that is unworthily raised up here is driven to the bottom there. He 
has then the worst and lowest place who now has the first. He that seizes 
and ravishes and mangles and tortures, shall be seized and ravished and 
utterly mangled and tortured himself. They that are now a prey to false- 
ness, wrong, passion, gluttony, and greed shall become the prey of venge- 
ance, gloom and fire, of torment and alarms. Hear this with attentive ears 
while yet ye may, ye who hoard up lucre, run after lucre, and sell yourselves 
for lucre; race quick to feed the sordid flesh with flesh, and give to them 
that have, but to the poor, alas! spare not a bit of bread. Here ye have 
Lazarus, there Tartarus, and the throat once drunk with drink and food 
shall there be parched and dry. The rich man dies without a hope, without 
a name, poor in his riches, but Lazarus hereafter shall be filled with all he 
weeps for now. The rich man asks for water, the hungry man reaps full 
plenty. Glory is given to tears, suffering to riotous abundance. After 
death the rich man goes below, the poor man to the stars. He that weeps 
amid his sores, rejoices in heaven, while the well-fed stomach grieves. A 
drop of water is begged, the throat is tortured and the mouth parched. 
No drop is given. Why? Because he would not givea crust. He that did 
not give a little is reduced to the least. He stands with hands outstretched 
to the fount and begs for the water that is not for him. Returning wine 
with honey, feasts with feasts, raiment with raiment, he bears his sins now, 
bears plague and torments. His glory and bloom have gone down into 
the cave of the Styx, the black cave. His bloom was but a show of bloom, 
and has withered and turned to pain. He that had little has now Abra- 
ham’s bosom and paradise; he that had much has burning, tears, torment, 
suffering, and jeers. 

Where now is the fine raiment? Where now are the dinners and sup- 
pers? Raiment and dinners are fleeting things, but their penalty endures. 
Purple passes away, and eating comes to an end, but vengeance endures— 
endures and worries sharply, aye, unceasingly. Fire and hunger and 
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thirst are the punishment of the rich man in his need, in place of the quail 
and the little pig, of the feast, the debauchery, the fire of the belly. The 
quail, the wolf, the oyster, the flesh of the sow or the steer, the fire of passion, 
the sinful dice, the ribald jest, the dinner by day and the supper of mid- 
night, are passed and gone; the deed tyrannical by day, the slippery deed 
of night, are now no more. The man of wealth and luxury is buried and 
dwells in numbers in the regions below, so saith the Holy Scripture. 

Hear with your ears and store in your hearts these things, ye rich. Lift 
up the wounded, carry the prostrate, feed the humble. Feed those with 
meat who shall feed you well with rich prayers, that their needy and thirsty 
limbs faint not. Store this precept in your hearts, and show it forth in 
your character and deeds, and all that pious faith acclaims and the way 
of soberness approves. Store it in your hearts, show it forth with your 
tongues, do what is right; the food unto the needy, house and shelter to 
the pilgrim. Give yourselves and yours; God wishes both, delights in 
both. Let every man give himself to the Lord, his goods to the poor. 
Why weave I many words? I am teaching you and myself. Let us give 
our trifle to the needy, who have the best with them. Christ who gave all 
is moaning at our gates. He is in want and cries aloud, asking for the last 
bit and saying, ‘“‘Oh give.” None gives, he isin want. Whatthen? He 
will himself exact the thing refused. We, drunken race, get joys here, but 
torture hereafter. Lo, thou layest up vast pelf and gain in thine avarice, 
and keepest no account, for to keep account is the mark of the poor man. 
Impure beast, thou seest Christ wailing at the door, mingling here with 
the hungry and thirsty. On one side thou hast Lazarus, on the other 
Tartarus, and thou escapest one only by means of the other. Feed, help, 
regard, nor sinfully cast the humble from thy heart. Thou preparest but 
earthly goods for thyself, the poor man guarantees the heavenly goods. 
He will give thee God for bread; he dies and goes away, but God remains 
thine. Earthly glory and earthly riches are full of ashes. The glory fades 
and their splendor withers away. Let the world hear, hear with its inner 
ear. The world rolls like a wheel driven in the whirl of death. The 
pleasantness of the world passes and dies and leaves but a cloud. Quickly 
does the world vanish with its glad being. The honors of the world are 
frail, their moment brief, and brief the feast. It gives nothing lovely, loves 
nothing profitable, and jeers at virtue. With foes of soul and foes of body 
it bristles and withers within and without, itself and its pleasures. The 
love of the world perishes and destroys its own, the lovers of the world that 
fancy its joys, its gloomy joys are real. Shall we awake, or shall we stay 
sunk in the mire of the world, so plainly given over to destruction by fire 
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and flood and foe? Why does the wandering, guilty heart cherish the 
things that have no real value, that give some brief pleasure and after a 
little while long pain? Why do we love the flesh so near the burning and 
the foe within? The love of the flesh perisheth. It is a rose, but shall be 
dregs; therefore let it be cast out. O fair flesh, so soon foul and full of 
dregs, a flower now, but presently slime, aye very slime, why dost thou 
swell with pride? O fleshly flesh, presently clay and then worms, a man 
today, tomorrow dust—for that is what we are—why art thou arrogant? 
O feeble flesh, quick falling, soft and weak, why dost thou aim so high, 
and rear thy front so bravely? What mean thy drunkenness, thy thou- 
sand dainties? Thy wealth reeks with decay, thy wines are death; whence 
comes thy haughtiness? Whence is thy pride? Thy glory is dross, 
destroyed by death, and dross thy dinners and thy joys, aye, dross thyself. 
What are thy baths, thy golden raiment? What means thy gluttony? 
However groomed, thou still shalt ever be flesh, and yet not ever flesh. 
After being man, thou becomest ashes and ceasest to be flesh, turning to 
rottenness. How trifling is thy strength, the urn with its little heap of 
dregs teaches thee. O milky flesh, a rose now, hereafter a worthless lump, 
thy bloom shall fade, thy rose decay, and still in youth. The flesh, so 
blooming now, tomorrow shall be horrible, nay more, a very horror, a 
horror to friends, a horror to foes, a horror to all. Tomorrow shalt thou 
be horrible, withered, worthless, a bitterness, thou so fair, so blooming, 
so dear, today. ’Tis sad this that I am telling, the beauty of thy grace 
shall straightway pass, this brilliancy of face shall straightway pass and 
fail. Why talk at length? This flesh, this grace shall perish, this charm, 
this warmth, this skill or power shall pass away and die. What is perish- 
able flesh? What uselessman? Butclay. What is the glory of the flesh, 
Iask. ’Tis earth. Its roses? Grass. Fleshly glory and all the things 
of flesh, while the flesh flourishes, seem stable, but they fail when it fails. 
Why is man born or boy brought forth? To die? He comes forth into 
the air, goes through hard things, moves hence, and is buried. Shifting 
sand, a fleeting breath, is man. In the morning he stands upon the earth, 
in the evening is carried out for burial. That which but now was a bloom- 
ing flower falls in the space of an hour, and is presently snatched away, 
though it flash with beauty of body and soul. A bit of ashes becomes the 
man of integrity and value, full of activity as he was, and is not to be 
replaced or recalled. He is hidden in the sod and shut within the hospitable 
tomb. ‘The glory of a statue remains for him and the shadow of a name, 
nay, not even a shadow. The man goes to heaven if he has done well, to 
hell if ill. His body lies in the ground, his skill is dead, his tongue is still, 
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his breath is fled. That which was a man is become dregs; he that loved 
him casts him off, and he that he loved shudders and will not know him, 
hurries quickly to cover up his limbs, hurries to bury him, weeps and gives 
the orders and makes ready the urn. He groans nor wipes away his tears 
all day. Presently he bears the bier or goes before or after in prayer. 
Finally he goes to the funeral lamentations with a sort of imploring wail. 
He goes in tears, returns rejoicing when he has consigned the bones to the 
tomb and come away. The loyal love disappears when the wealthy hand 
has disappeared. It is dead, is dead, when he has lost his friend and his 
wealth. He who had smiled upon him was in love with his wealth, the 
wicked heart. 

This man of integrity, this paragon, this real man, what is he, pray ? 
What his brave show? An urn of ashes. Handsome, lovable, irreplace- 
able, this rare man who filled his post so well, has flowed away like water 
and been straightway snatched from our sight. He has died like the cattle, 
and all his charm and grace are suddenly gone. Both the heat and hue 
are extinguished; henceforward the passion of youth is gone. Why tarry 
on the subject? Thou art laid low, dear flesh, art become dregs and dust. 
Thou ceasest to be what thou art, and shrinkest to ashes. Why does the 
food flow down, and the throat dilate with drinking and eating? Fed on 
food, thou art, O flesh, food thyself for worms, and turnest todecay. Wecan 
see thy limbs and face pale in death, pale in death, cold to the touch and 
shrunken together. The auburn or golden hair that waved o’er thy ivory 
neck lies dead, the heart and the lips with which thou gavest forth thunder 
tones are still. The eyes have no sight, the ears no hearing, the mouth no 
speech, the nose no scent, the heart no passion, the frame no warmth. The 
foot so swift to evil, the eye fixed on woman’s charms, the milky neck, the 
waxen arms have fallen to decay. The waxen arms, as wonderful as beau- 
tiful, the shining limbs, one little ditch contains. The teeth before so white, 
the fiery lips, the blooming face, the gleaming cheek are now decayed and 
mere dead matter. Where now the cups, the dainties where—the thousand 
dainties now? Where is the bloom of youth and where the roseate glow 
of face? Where is the unsteady voice, the all too frequent laughter where, 
the ribald speech, the frenzied, wanton glance? Where are the belt, the 
golden ring, the fillet golden? Where the renown and high position 
inherited from the long line of ancestors? The flesh that sprang from 
kings is given to worms, is become worms. The flesh reared in palaces 
and hedged round wi-h royal splendor is defenseless now. Lovely body, 
thou art now a black and worthless body, thou art dissolved in death and 
become the image of a corpse. 
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Earthly glory, like lilies now, tomorrow is as the wind. Fair youth 
flees away with time first and then in death. The noble chest, the noble 
body are but body, and the funeral pyre of youth and old age are one. 
Presently the boy dies, as the rose perishes that blooms in the spring. The 
strength is snatched away from the strong man, the gleaming beauty from 
the woman. If one had mental vision keen as the eye of the lynx, I believe 
he would see that sweet is bitter as gall and beauty ugliness. Think what 
fair bodies, breasts full of life and limbs of charm, what royal frames, are 
in the tomb. The tomb speaks loudly and threateningly: ‘Here are 
received the first and the last, the high and the low.” 

Man is a feeble thing, man is a short-lived flower, man is a thing without 
being, man is clay and earth, and stores up earthly things in his soul. Man 
is a little flower, a figurine endowed with life. Breath makes him grow, 
nourishes him, fills and moves him for a little while. When he leaves his 
bones here, the man dies and becomes mere mean flesh, flesh more horrid 
than all other flesh. Our flesh is more worthless when dead, more feeble 
when ill, than any other flesh, and so no other corpses are laid away. It 
quickly teems with worms, and, as is plain enough, gapes open when hurt, 
and soon breaks under any rough treatment and hard blow. I will not 
tell how quickly it becomes ill, how quickly it becomes mean; nor will 
I say how quickly it becomes decayed, how quickly festering rottenness. 
Moreover, it is more horrid, more rough and wild in death, and makes a 
worse stench—suffers more pain in illness and quickly falls away. You 
have no fear from corpse or dead body of beast, but poisonous sickness 
attacks you from that of your kind. 

When slain they go their separate ways, the man and brute; is his or 
its the greater fear? Why, plainly his. A dead animal in a field causes 
you no alarm; the corpse of a buried brother is far more terrible to you. 
You are afraid to go and look upon his bones at night, though you have 
no fear to approach a dead animal. It is left that our corpses and dead 
bodies are more horrid and more fetid, and they are known to be so. 

Man is a fleeting breath, a short-lived vapor that appeareth for a little 
while. He appears and shines forth, straightway withers and becomes 
dry grass. Man is born in tears, and quickly taken away, expires and is 
buried. He stands a little while, soon falls, is here today, tomorrow gone, 
set here a little while. The slightest stirring of the air. and most short- 
lived breath, is man. He is born unto trouble and pain. He raises his 
head, leaps forth, dies, is like a bubble. No bubble vanishes more quickly, 
no breath of air more fleetingly. He is earthly flesh and fleshly earth, an 
image, smoke, a heap of rottenness, the wave of a whirlpool, nay, a very 
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whirlpool. While breathed upon from heaven he blooms like a rose. He 
is a vapor, straightway collapses and disappears, becomes horrid slime. 
Man is made of clay here, born of a woman; the new-made man is given 
over to tears to weep here for himself. He bawls at the breast, lives in 
troubles, death calls, he goes. He that just now flourished straightway 
falls and is buried. He straightway falls, straightway passes and is taken 
away. He passes, goes away, falls, was here a moment, stayed but a little 
while. He came forth quickly, quickly passed hence, dies as though he 
had not been, sows weeds and thistles here. He pursues thistles, reaps 
thistles, suffers tribulation here. He seeks joy and weeps, he loves and 
fears, and is crushed down. While man has life, he abounds or needs, 
rolls like a wheel, gives, takes, goes, groans, is crushed or crushes, burns 
or is burned—burns and is burned, hurts and is hurt, grows up for ills. 
He delights in honors and in their labors sinks to rest. His is the heaviest 
cross who aiming at the top comes out at the bottom. Hence he boils and 
rages and struggles, busying himself thus. He rolls like a wheel, looks 
like a rose, and has a sort of brilliancy. 

The rich man trembles when ill, the man of high position groans in 
the midst of his joy, the wealthy man withers. Finally the mad urn gets 
him, overwhelms him and carries him off, O hard fate, tormented by many 
deaths on all sides. He is thought rich in his rich name and surviving 
glory; his urn is filled with rottenness, and the whole land with his name. 
He becomes a mirror, a sound, this upright, this good man; this was he so 
famous of birth, so strong in ancestry, filled with the spirit of Achilles. 
Fame called him a man; presently the fame fades and withers away itself, 
flourishing a little while, then battered and torn and enfeebled. Presently, 
when it has passed away, the man has ceased to be or to be named; there- 
fore it is proved that life has no warmth and living thing no strength. The 
dull trunk lies there; the man is still who before spoke in thunder tones. 
The rose that blooming stood erect upon its stalk lies hideous as withered 
leaves. 

Life is as fleeting, nay, as evanescent, as the points which outline a 
geometrical figure so quickly done away. Death is the great highway; 
death is the ultimate edge of things. Death tramples gold and clay alike, 
and nothing is too late for it. It hangs over all, whether hind or noble, 
rushes on quickly, is the one way of all flesh. 

The man more learned than Socrates, stronger than Hercules is laid 
low by tertian fever, and so we see that all things are vain. Understand 
that all that lives and moves beneath the sun is vain; you may know it 
finally from the teaching of books. 
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Lo, thou of vision so open to evil, so blind to good, the fever is thy 
funeral fire; whence dost thou swell with pride? What is thy strength? 
The frame of great Hector is shrunken and contained in a single narrow 
ditch. What is thy learning? The bones of Socrates are dry dust; Plato, 
the mouthpiece of the soul, Cato, of justice, are but dust. What is thine 
eloquence? Or Demosthenes’ and Cicero’s? Their tongues are stiff, 
the breath of those clever lips is fled. What are thy blood and birth? 
The high race of the Fabii has fallen and their crowd melted away in death. 

Thy beauty raised thee up, Absalom, and double vengeance brought 
thine end; thy milky flesh and golden locks are become mere dregs of things. 
What is thine eminence? What thy name? Thy praise what? Emi- 
nence, name, praise of yore, thou seest how they fall away. What is thy 
glory? What thy favor? What thy gifts? Nor glory nor favor hast 
thou like Solomon’s. Though thou hast royal magnificence, thou shalt 
not be higher than the son of Philip, but shalt be written less of achieve- 
ment than he. He had modesty, repose, a royal pose and air, sport, battles, 
and all towns opened their gates to him themselves. He saw the farthest 
and uttermost ends of the world, born to be a man, and ruled over nations 
and cities and rulers. He had conquered all things, and is conquered 
himself in course. From man he becomes ashes, scattered as it were by 
the breath of the breeze. He was a flower and now is slime, that paragon, 
that man of strength; scarcely would he fill a basket or a little urn who 
before filled the world. 

Where is the glory of Babylon now? Where now dread Nebuchad- 
nezzar? Where the vigor of Darius? Famous Cyrus where? They 
have passed away and left no trace.** Their fame remains and is fixed 
while they have sunk into decay. What are the halls and the splendor of 
Julius? Thou art gone, Cesar, thou wast more cruel than thyself, more 
mighty than the world. Thy arm, thy wars, thy forces were driven in 
fury that thou mightest fill the surface of the world with blood, and 
scale the stars with thy glory. Thou didst wrongfully try thy strength 
with thine elderly son-in-law, and wast no loyal father-in-law or ally to 
him. ‘Thou who art ashes now wast as man great as the world. Or was 
thy ambition to subdue the city and the world a sham? _ Behold, thou art 
resolved into a heap of dust, an urn of ashes. Fierce Ceasar, thou art 
stripped bare and become next to nothing. 

Where now are Marius and Fabricius who knew not gold? Where 
the noble death and memorable course of Paulus? Where now the divine 
Philippics, and the heavenly voice of Cicero? Where Cato’s peacefulness 

11This line is hopelessly corrupt.—H. P. 
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to his countrymen and wrath against the rebellious foe? Where now is 
Regulus??? Or Romulus? Or Remus? The rose of yore exists in name 
alone; mere names we hold. Quickly as the swift-fleeting path of a ball, 
these passing hearts and bodies strong have gone. A little while the tide 
of the ancients maintained its height and quickly fell; there glory ended; 
all their life passed by. We, too, are taken off and go away like them, go 
to the regions below, losing the sky, fainting in soul. 

Death overhangs all living things; we all shall go. Death calls, we 
shall go, and not retain the glories of this world. We shall go, shall go, and 
shall return, to what? Way down tothe lowest. Our bodies proclaim their 
origin in clay by their low aims. 

The path of the soul is free to the heavens, of the flesh to things below. 
They take up the one and scorn the other, tending each to its origin. The 
flesh resists, the soul groans, Eve urges the man, and hence sin. The soul 
raises and washes, but the flesh weighs down the heart and defiles our deeds. 
Sweet wranglings while the crescent moon presents her horns—the one 
urges and the other, till both cease made as one. Why, flesh and earth, 
why dost thou struggle with the burden of the flesh and earth? The 
things of flesh and earth the die of time changes from hour to hour. Time 
and all the things of time roll on and know not how to stay. All individual 
things are proved to pass and naught to return in the general flow. See 
the best things of the body pass away like the wind. Remember that the 
separate things and blind ages pass away. The world melts away and 
vanishes like all the things of the world falling to destruction and wasting 
decay. Its light shines brightly, and lo, its charm fades utterly away. Its 
light flourishes and quickly fails and is as mud. See the rolling course of 
things running by like a stream. The glory of the earth fails and flees 
and vanishes in the circle of the days. The world rolls like a wheel and 
so is depicted as a wheel, as prone to roll, and change, and tumble down. 
Uncertain is its fixity, unstable its stability. It goes and comes, like the 
sea, bad now, tomorrow worse. 

The glory of the earth, how it stands tottering! It flies like sand 
carried along by a stream or driven in a whirlwind. All the good things 
of the world flow by and none remains. It smiles with an outward appear- 
ance of splendor, but is hollow as a reed within. The glory of the earth 
is as glass, yea, as very glass. It is straightway snatched away and dis- 
appears in its emptiness. I see it well, each day brings change of things; 
if I see well, there is constant change and vanishing of things. The world 
and all things are vanishing like empty dreams, and many signs proclaim 

12 Surely this reading of P is better than the “‘ Remulus” of the text.—H. P. 
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the nearness of the Day of Judgment. Stars on fire and iron-like moon 
are reported to have been seen, the sun without light, and the earth plunged 
in a whirlpool. The frail earth quakes, the wanton shades of Furies 
murmur, their warlike horde is said to have been seen rushing through the 
air. The bands of the dead are said to have been seen rushing together. 
Weightiest signs and many portents are coming to view. Grace fails, 
order is dead, wickedness rages, every one pursues guile, and is ashamed 
to be honest and modest. Justice is crushed under torture, the crowd 
by the crowd, the leader by the leader, the king by the ruler, the band by 
the band, the high by the high, the crowd by the crowd. ll slippery deeds 
come out to public view, and nothing is hidden; mad, unnatural wrong 
is worshiped, and wantonness riots drunken by night and by day. The 
sacred law is out of favor, the unlawful permitted and delighted in. He 
that would be good is wretched, is a burden, is oppressive; he that seeks 
evil walks in lordly ease. No way of justice remains, for the maiden has 
withdrawn, and gone off to the skies with her sisters. Right is down and 
is a hindrance; evil practices are a help and profit. Fraud stands erect, 
love lies prostrate, order weeps, craft pleases, the greedy throat is here, 
the manly brow is lacking. Believe me, these things are forerunners and 
sure messengers of the end. The end is coming, and the glory of the world 
is ‘perishing through foe and downfalls, rebellion, blood and fire and storm, 
through strife and lust and fraud, oppression, bloodshed and war. 

Arise, arise, take up new hope, ye whose hope is wavering so. See 
the kingdoms rushing to destruction and the high places of the earth 
tottering to their fall. The last days are at hand, if the Holy Scriptures do 
not deceive us. The sayings of the prophets and the words of heaven are 
nearing fulfilment. 

Fleshly glory is like a throw of dice and filled with ashes. The Judge 
stands threatening: God is at hand to judge, let the sinner awake, for 
Christ is near. Who now delays? Lo, fierce Antichrist is upon us. 
The offspring of impiety and evil, the beast of perdition, comes; under 
his direction the tail of the Dragon shall drive the stars below. The 
impious one is upon us, the son of impiety is near. He is upon us, and 
raises his head among those that he has laid low. Under his sway shall 
multiply and hold sway death, tribulation, and suffering such as never 
was. The seventh trump is at hand, the last stroke. Behold, the world 
recedes as thy words, Paul, foreshadow. Rome seems to be losing her 
kingdom and to be drawing back, neither her throne nor state any more 
high as before. Slippery deeds become open, are done in public. Rome, 
thy former glory is dead, thy king fails thee. With such signs going before, 
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nay, following in sequence, the impious comes upon us in his terrors and 
fire. And there are evident signs of threatening, signs of wrath, that you 
may absolutely know the last days are very near. A black, bristling, 
winged dragon, spitting fire, has recently been seen in the sky—this is 
no theme for mirth, I tell—the thing was clearly visible to all, both travelers 
and inhabitants. It fled, bristling, and this flight of the dragon spread 
terror. The horrible monster passed over towns, flew by and visited 
very many places, so the report goes. 

A woman has been born in the country in England with two heads, 
and she had two legs. Two legs only she had, but twice two arms; two 
bosoms and four breasts added to the wonder. I want you to believe that 
I say what is so, and write the truth. Her actions, walk, and sitting down 
were like other women’s. Of these women, these sisters, marvelous to 
tell, one died, the other survived in grief. After a little while both sank 
in death, the survivor following the other.*3 

A man of great career exists in the regions of Spain. I note him in 
my verse and swear to these things by true witnesses. He gave out, ye 
gods, that he was born of a simple virgin without male seed, and the com- 
pany of his brethren believed him. Finally the viper said he was Christ. 
He practically proclaims thus or signifies that he is Antichrist. One of 
no less strange practices has appeared in the regions of the East, and is 
disordered in mind. This impious fellow said he was great Elijah. Thus 
you may be sure the last days are near. 

Reckless race, let us bemourn our impious deeds while yet we may. 
The Judge comes threatening; let us tremble. Let no man cease to hold 
to the right and bewail the evil. Joy is drawing near for them that weep, 
and wrath for the ungodly. The seventh trump, the last stroke, the dread 
pious day are here. Wrath comes rushing upon us in thunder and light- 
ning. Thoughtless race, let us flee from things that flee so quickly. 
Thoughtless race, let us cover our slippery joys with tears. We have 
refused to stand, and have drifted into evil; let us stand by the good. 
The hour of doom is at hand, the times are out of joint; let us awake. 


END OF BOOK I 
[To be continued] 


13 This is a reference to the Biddenden Maids in Kent; cf. Hone’s Every Day 
Book, under March 26. [Note of Rev. Dr. Howard Osgood.] 





CRITICAL NOTE 


A NEW GLIMPSE OF GREEK TENSE-MOVEMENTS IN NEW 
TESTAMENT TIMES 4 


The limit of function between the aorist and perfect in Greek has been 
with New Testament, as with other, grammarians a matter of no little 
interest. Especially for New Testament times there has seemed to be 
evidence of a tendency on the part of these tenses, if not toward amalga- 
mation, at least toward a partial interchange of function. Thus an occa- 
sional aoristic perfect is recognized; while many aorists, translated by 
English present perfects, seem to have taken on a sense of completion 
quite foreign to the genius of the tense. Latin influence may have borne 
a part in this incipient breaking down of barriers between the two tenses. 
At all events, such a tendency in Hellenistic Greek must be acknowledged. 

Recent publications of Greek papyri and ostraca have supplied new 
materials of an important sort for the study of those deeper and more elusive 
linguistic movements that work in the everyday speech of the common 
people. Thus Professor Wilcken, in his Griechische Ostraka, has printed 
the texts of over sixteen hundred of the inscribed potsherds on which the com- 
monest receipts and orders of Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt were written. 
These texts, brief as they are, possess the peculiar advantage of being usually 
dated, and assignable, on internal or other grounds, to a particular locality. 

In examining one class of Professor Wilcken’s texts, one is struck by 
the change in the later years of the first century, from perfect to aorist. 
Many of the ostraca are tax receipts, for poll tax, river-police tax, etc. 
The verb for paying or discharging the tax is daypdg@ev. In the Ptolemaic 
period and under the early emperors it appears in the perfect. More 
particularly, in the Ptolemaic time the second perfect diayéypagder is used; 
and under the early emperors the first perfect, Suyeypaddyxev. The form 
j8 generally that of the following ostracon, a document of April 22, 18 A. D.: 

Awayeypag(nxev) 
ZynvOos TaxvovBros 
ba(tp) Aaoypad(ias) rod wéurrov (érovs) 
TiBepiov Karoapos BeBacrod 
@appdbr xb dpyv(piov) Spay (aids) bxrio/Sp 
(Second hand) "AzoA(Adwos) énxoA(ovOyxa).* 
t Wilcker, Griechische Ostraka, Vol. II, No. 3. 
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Receipts of this type, with the first perfect of Suaypddev, are found 
dated as early as 22 B. C. While the aorist appears in one ostracon as 
early as 40 A. D., the perfect prevails in these documents to the almost 
complete exclusion of the aorist well into the seventh decade of the first 
century. In that decade the aorist appears with greater and greater fre- 
quency, and in the course of a dozen years almost completely supersedes 
the perfect, thereafter, so far as my observation goes, maintaining the 
ground gained. The last appearance of the perfect in these documents is 
in an ostracon of 96 A. D., so that, as far as the evidence goes, in less than 
sixty years the displacement was complete. This singular movement may 
be traced in the receipts from Elephantine, and independently in those 
from the neighborhood of Thebes, the decade of transition being in both 
the same. Yet side by side with this newly accepted aorist stand such 
perfects as mewérpyuor and peuérpyxev, over which, it will be noted, the 
corresponding aorist forms would have had no advantage in brevity. 
Ease in writing the shorter word, indeed, was probably without influence 
in the change, for the word, whether aorist or perfect, is usually abbreviated 
to its first four or five letters. The aorist’s advantage in ease of utterance, 
however, may have helped its introduction into these documents. And it 
is always possible that the caprice of some new official, perhaps direcly 
or indirectly under Latin influence, may have been in part responsible for 
the new fashion. 

Whatever the causes that operated to produce this sudden change— 
among which Latin influence may have been one, and convenience of 
expression another—we may recognize in it an illustration of the rapid devel- 
opments of tense-function to which Hellenistic Greek was liable, and of 
which the literary language was bound sooner or later to show the influence. 
For New Testament syntax this glimpse of first-century tense-movements 
in the common speech is particularly suggestive, not only in view of the 
coincidence in time, but especially because New Testament Greek lay 
nearer to the vernacular than to the literary language—a fact of which 
every day is bringing fresh evidence. 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


DID PAUL USE THE LOGIA? 


The general idea of this large book? is to test the truth of a special 
theory by applying it to two cognate questions, and showing that it affords 
a probable solution of both. Resch’s special theory is, that an original 
Hebrew Logia Jesu lies behind our gospels, and the two questions to 
which he applies it are the synoptic problem, and that which is generally 
known as Jesus und Paulus, i. e., the relation which the teaching of Paul 
bears to that of the Lord, and especially to the presentment of the latter 
which we find in the synoptic gospels. 

The working out of the theory in relation to the synoptic problem is 
to be found in Resch’s five volumes on the Aussercanonische Paralleltexte 
(1893-97), in his Die Logia Jesu, a reconstruction of the text of the source 
of the gospels in Greek and Hebrew (1898), partly in his perhaps better 
known A grapha (1889), and in the present volume. 

His position may be roughly stated thus: He accepts the generally 
received view of the “priority of Mark,” in so far as he thinks that it was 
known to and used by the compilers of the other gospels; but he also aceepts 
and enlarges the view of B. Weiss, that Mark, besides his knowledge of 
the preaching of Peter, used the document which lies behind many of the non- 
Markan parts of Matthew and Luke. Weiss, who called this document the 
‘‘ Apostolic source,” thought that it was used merely in a few places by 
Mark, and thus explained the so-called ‘secondary features in Mark;” 
but Resch maintains that it originally contained all that is now found in 
the second gospel, which is really only a selection from it, and that the 
other writers used it throughout as well as the Markan selection. Moreover, 
he thinks that it was written in Hebrew, and he incidentally offers a solution 
of the textual problem by treating the early variants in Codex Beze and 
other authorities as independent translations of this Hebrew original, 
which he dates almost immediately after the ascension. 

The bearing of this on Paulinism is as follows: As Resch says, the 

t Der Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu in ihrem gegenzeitigen Verhdltnis unter- 
sucht. Von Alfred Resch. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. viii+656 pages. M. 20. 


([=“‘Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Neue 
Folge, XII. Band, herausgegeben von O. v. Gebhardt und A. Harnack.] 
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main problem of Paul’s life for us is the relation between his teaching and 
that of Jesus. Is the one mainly dependent on the other, or is its source 
to be found elsewhere—in the belief, for instance, of contemporary Judaism, 
or in the speculations of Alexandrian thought? Again, if the former 
alternative be accepted, in what manner is the dependency to be explained ? 
To these questions Resch’s answer is that Paulinism is definitely derived 
from the teaching of Jesus, and mainly through a study of the Hebrew 
Logia. The attempt to establish this point is the main subject of Der 
Paulinismus und die Logia Jesu, and, whether we regard it as successful 
or not, we must all be grateful for the gigantic labor which has provided 
us with so great a mass of valuable material. 

To a considerable extent Resch has arranged his work in a form which 
is more logical in plan and convenient for further research than at once 
conducive to an appreciation of his argument. In Part I (pp. 33-154) 
he goes through the epistles verse by verse, adding the suggested parallels 
from the Logia, without any attempt at classifying the probability of each 
suggestion. As the smallest resemblance in language or thought’ is suffi- 
cient reason for Resch to note a parallelism, the result is that a few really 
striking passages are lost in a crowd of instances which most of us will 
regard as valueless. For example one is inevitably prejudiced when one 
finds that the first three passages are the following: 

1 Thess. Logia 
(1) 1, 2. ebyaporotpev Te Oe@ ....  ebyaprora oor waérep (Matt. 11:25). 
(2) — émi trav mpocerydav qudv ev mavri xaip@ Seduevor (Luke 21: 36). 
Gdiareirrws ... . 
(3) 1,4. eiddres .... THhv exdroynv dALyou SE exdexroi (Matt. 20: 16). 
tpov.... 
It is possible that, if the dependency on the Logia were firmly established, 
we could go back and see in such passages as the above reminiscences of 
a book which was known to be familiar to Paul (though, even then, I 
think that the first two would be with far more probability ascribed to 
epistolary usage), but, as at present arranged and for the present purpose, 
they merely tend to confuse and annoy the reader. Perhaps more than 
50 per cent. of the examples given are of this nature, and should have been 
relegated to an appendix. 

Part II (pp. 155-464) deals with the subject in hand from a different 
point of view. The writer now takes separate passages or groups of 
passages from the Logia, and traces and explains their use in the Pauline 
epistles. Many of these notes (there are altogether 203) are extremely 
interesting, but hardly any are free from that peculiar form of hyper- 
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criticism which sees allusions everywhere. It is, of course, impossible to 
discuss these notes at length in a review, but some idea of their character 
may be gathered from the fact that among the passages which Resch 
thinks that it is possible to trace in the Pauline epistles is the baptismal 
formula in Matt. 28:19. His argument is that Paul’s method of thought 
about God is definitely trinitarian—which I suppose none would deny in 
a certain limited sense—and that he sometimes speaks of baptism in 
connection with the Spirit, sometimes in connection with Christ. The 
most reasonable explanation, says Resch, is that Paul knew of the command 
to baptize, contained in the Logia, and so confident is he that this is so 
that I think he would be prepared to claim the authority of Paul as evidence 
for the text of Matt. 28:19, as against the so-called Eusebian reading 
which omits the command to baptize. 

In Part III (pp. 433-639) Resch brings together the general conclusions 
which he derives from the previous sections, and shows their bearing on 
various problems connected with the epistles and gospels. The first point 
is, of course, the attempt to prove that Paul shows acquaintance with the 
Logia from the baptism of John to the ascension. He used it, Resch 
thinks, in the Hebrew and not in a Greek translation, the latter being 
excluded by a study of Pauline phraseology as compared with the corre- 
sponding words in the gospels. Turning to the latter, it is next shown 
that no one of them is especially Pauline, though it is startling to find that, 
according to Resch, there are more points of connection between Paul and 
Matthew than between Paul and Luke. Finally the question is reached 
to which the rest is preparatory: ‘‘Was the Logia the main source of 
Paulinism?” Resch believes that it was, and to clinch his argument 
considers the possibly alternative sources—the Old Testament, Jewish 
apocryphal literature, Philo, etc——but dismisses them all as insufficient 
to account for the facts. This part of the book is, I think, much more 
convincingly written than any of the others; but one cannot repress the 
feeling that neither the scale nor the method is the same as that which has 
proved the use of the Logia, and one wonders whether Reschian criticism 
applied, for instance, to the connection between Philo and the epistles of 
the captivity would not produce at least as good a case for the dependence 
of Pauline doctrine on Philo as the present work establishes for the use of 
the Logia; or, on the other hand, whether the means by which Resch 
disposes of the use of the Jewish literature would not make quite as short 
work of the Logia. 

The main questions, therefore, which the reader of Paulinismus und 
die Logia is bound to ask are, first, whether Resch has established a con- 
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nection between the teaching of Paul and the sources of the synoptic 
gospels, and, secondly, supposing that this point be answered in the affirm- 
ative, whether he has shown the identity of the source used by Paul with 
the Logia. 

I fear that the general judgment on both points will be definitely adverse, 
and that on the former it will be perhaps adverse to an unjustifiable extent, 
owing, as I have hinted, to the enormous mass of parallelisms and allusions 
that to most minds will seem somewhat irrevelant. This is a pity, for 
concealed among the mass are really striking passages. Let me give as 
examples two which I am sure are worthy of very serious attention— 
one from First Corinthians and the other from First Thessalonians. 

1. Perhaps the stronger instance of the two is in First Corinthians, in 
connection with divorce. The parallels are 1 Cor. 7:10, 11 (yvvatxa dad 
dvdpos wy xwprOnva; .... cat dvbpa yuvaixa py ddvévar) and Mark 10:11, 
12 (Os &y dwodvoy Ti yuvaixa abrov, porxara éx’ airiyv, cal dav abr) daodv- 
cava Tov dvdpa airs GAAov yauyon porxara). It is noticeable that Paul 
introduces these verses with the direct statement that they are the Lord’s 
own teaching (rapayyéAAw ovx éy dAAa 5 xvpios), and that they differ in this 
respect from what follows (cf. especially vss. 6 and 25). One explanation 
of this is that Paul claims a special revelation in the first case, but not in 
the second; yet it may be submitted that the more prosaic explanation that 
he was referring to a known collection of precepts of the Lord is quite as 
probable. That this collection of precepts is best preserved (so far as this 
passage is concerned) by Mark 10:11, 12 (or its source) is rendered prob- 
able by the fact that only this gospel deals with the question of divorce or 
desertion of a husband by a wife. It is true that many critics have regarded 
vs. 12 as a late addition, on the ground that it refers to a possibility which 
the Jews never contemplated, but Resch’s views condemn this theory, and 
for a probably better translation of the original Hebrew he points to the 
variant reading of Codex Beza—éav yuvi e£€AOy dard rod dvbpis Kal yapnoy 
GAAov porxarar—which is certainly nearer to the Pauline yvvaixa dad dvdpds 
py xwprcOjvar. One may perhaps go a little farther. for this is not the 
only variant which is noticeable here, as Syr. Sin. and Fam. 1 place the case 
of the wife before that of the husband, just as Paul does. This is important, 
because this otherwise unnatural order finds, if it be the true text of the 
gospel passage, its historical justification in its relation to the case of 
Herodias, which, as has been pointed out by Professor Burkitt,? was prob- 
ably the cause of the discourse. But why should Paul have also adopted 


2 Journal of Theological Studies, Vol. V, pp. 628-30; Evangelion da Mepharreshe, 
Vol. II, p. 250. 
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this unnatural order? The suggestion is obvious that he did so because it 
was familiar to him through his source, and the only alternative which I 
can see is that possibly the Christian wife with a pagan husband would 
find more domestic difficulty than the Christian husband with the pagan 
wife, though I am not sure that this is correct psychology. The coin- 
cidence must, of course, not be pressed too far, but it is certainly remark- 
able, and it is surprising that the evidence of Syr. Sin. seems to have 
escaped Resch’s observation. 

Here, then, we have a possible, perhaps even probable, allusion to 
some document containing the teaching of the Lord, which was used by 
Paul and by the editor of the second gospel. 

2. In 1 Thess. 4:15 f. Paul introduces a short statement? as to the 
parousia by saying that he gives it évAdyw xvpiov, and concludes in vs. 18 
by telling the Thessalonians to comfort one another with rois Adyors rovros. 
It is possible that he merely means in the former verse to claim some special 
solemnity, or perhaps inspiration, for what follows, and that in the latter 
“‘these words” merely means the preceding passage. But it is, I think, 
slightly more probable that he is referring to a collection of logoi of the 
Lord. Resch finds the parallel to this passage in the gospels in Mark 
13:26, 27,4 and the criticism which one naturally makes is that, in spite 
of a certain degree of verbal similarity, the characteristic features of both 
are different. The gospel is concerned with the question of the parousia 
in itself. The resurrection of the dead is, perhaps, implied, but it is not 
a main feature, and I do not think that the taking up of the faithful into 
the air is even implied. In fact, the whole question as to the possibly 
different treatment of those who were alive and those who were dead at 
the time of the parousia is not before the writer’s mind. On the other 
hand, it is just these points which are characteristic of the epistle, and, 
therefore, at first sight one is inclined to reject Resch’s view that Paul is 
dependent on the source of Mark for his teaching. 

But perhaps this is too hasty. Paul was not quoting; he was explaining; 
and the difference of statement and emphasis is due to the difference in 
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kupl éobyueba, 
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the point of view. I can easily imagine that the Thessalonians had heard 
teaching from Paul based on a collection of Jogoi, and that this belonged 
to the same stage of development as the discourse in Mark: the speaker 
and his listeners were concerned in establishing the certainty of the parousia 
—the main problem for the earliest disciples. But as soon as the first 
generation began to die out, the question at once arose as to the possibility 
that the dead would not share in all the benefits which the living would 
enjoy at the parousia. The logoi were ambiguous on this point, and the 
necessity of an exegesis naturally arose. The question is legitimate whether 
1 Thess. 4:15 ff. is not an example of this exegesis, the taking up of the 
saints into the air being deduced from a comparison of the gathering 
together of the elect, and the coming of the Lord in the clouds. This 
seems not untenable; personally, however, I think it more likely that 
Mark 14:26 ff. is in itself an early attempt to expound some genuine 
saying, perhaps the same as that implied in 1 Thess. 4:15, by an exegesis, 
inspired by Jewish apocalyptic literature, parts of which are imbedded in 
the present text. I am more inclined to take this view, partly because 
in 2 Thess. 2:2 we have, probably, traces of other mistaken attempts at 
exegesis which were current (in which 6a Aéyov may mean “Logos of the 
Lord”’), but chiefly because it seems to be almost certain that by the time 
he wrote Second Corinthians Paul had abandoned the eschatological teaching 
given in First Thessalonians. This is intelligible if he had in the meantime 
given up the use of Jewish apocalyptic literature as a means of arriving at 
the exegesis.of the /ogoi of the Lord. 

These two passages, and some others of but little less weight, seem to 
present a fair case for the theory that Paul was acquainted with a collection 
of logoi which in some points resembled our second gospel, but I fail to see 
that they sufficiently support the Reschian view of the existence of a primi- 
tive document of enormous size. To make this good, Resch must produce 
some stronger evidence, and I do not think that such exists. If Iam right, 
then it is inevitable that Resch’s theory that die Logia Jesu are the main 
source of the gospels, and were known to Paul, will be condemned. For 
unless the evidence in support be really strong, there is a presumption 
against any theory which builds up a lost source by putting together docu- 
ments which are supposed to have been derived from it—a presumption 
which it is wrong to neglect, because it is based, not on any a priori rea- 
soning, but on our knowledge of the methods of antiquity. Nothing is 
more certain than that, as a rule, the ancients compiled their writings 
by a process of conflation. Our first gospel represents the conflation of 
Mark with another document—even Resch admits this to be undeniable— 
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and Tatian carried the process still farther in producing the Diatessaron. 
If we wish to reconstruct the original, it would, therefore, seem to be 
unwise to continue the conflation. This, however, is just what Resch has 
done, for in trying to reconstruct the sources used by the early church in 
manufacturing the gospels, he has copied instead of reversing the process 
which that church employed. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to ask whether, supposing that, 
after all, Resch is right, and that the Logia really did exist, and that Paul 
used them, or even merely supposing that Paul knew some smaller collection 
of logoi, is it probable that they were the main source of Paulinism ? Resch’s 
suggestion is that, immediately after the conversion of the apostle, he went 
away to the deserts of Arabia and studied the Logia for three years, thinking 
out his doctrines on this basis, and learning to see the true meaning of 
Christianity in relation to Jew and gentile. I cannot think that this is 
probable, although the view that the visit to Arabia was one of meditation 
has the support of Bishop Lightfoot’s authority. What is the natural 
meaning of Gal.1:17? Surely it is that the apostle’s first act was to preach 
the gospel to the Arabians. His argument, if I follow it correctly, is that 
the accusation that he is in any way dependent on the apostles of Jerusalem 
is shown by history to be untrue: ‘When it pleased God to reveal his 
Son in me, that I might preach him among the gentiles, immediately I went 
into Arabia . . . . afterwards, after three years, I went up to Jerusalem 
to speak with Peter.” That is to say, as soon as he received the call to be 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, he obeyed and immediately did his work, without 
consulting the other apostles. The whole point of the passage is to show 
that his work as an evangelist and apostle was independent of flesh and 
blood, and of the other apostles. The suggestion that there was a period 
of three years’ inactivity in Arabia, followed by an interview with Peter, 
however brief it may have been, before he began his preaching, immeas- 
urably weakens the force of the argument. Probably it would never have 
been made, had it not been for the feeling which Resch shares, that Paul 
would not have been in a position to begin work at once but would have 
required time to grasp what the teaching of Christ really meant. Such a 
view implies that Paul had been persecuting the Christians without under- 
standing their doctrines, and I would submit that it is far more probable 
that he really understood them quite as wel] as the Christians did them- 
selves, and in some ways far better. He had persecuted them vigorously, 
as we can see from Acts 6:11 ff., because he regarded their teaching as 
subversive of Judaism—as, indeed, it was. The apostles at Jerusalem did 
not understand that this must be the logical conclusion of their arguments, 
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but Saul of Tarsus did, and the more closely he followed them, the more 
clearly he saw that it was so, and the more firmly he persecuted, because 
he believed that they erred in their fundamental argument or rather pre- 
supposition, that Jesus was Christ. The only change, therefore, made in 
his position by his conversion was that he was convinced that this funda- 
mental presupposition was correct. All his own arguments as to the logical 
result of the Christian positions remained; he altered none of them; he 
preached them now as facts which had to be faced in consequence of the 
revelation which had been made to him, instead of holding them up as ter- 
rible examples of the results of the false doctrine of the Nazarenes. There 
is always a danger of underestimating the importance of Paul’s knowledge 
of Christianity, derived from keen hostile attention to the preaching of the 
disciples in Jerusalem, and I think that this is far more likely to have 
been the Haupiquelle des Paulinismus than the Logia. 

I am really sorry to find so little in this book with which to agree, for 
Resch’s works have always been a source of great instruction and stimula- 
tion to my own studies; and, in spite of my failure to be convinced by his 
arguments, I am sincerely grateful to the writer for this as for his earlier 
books. 


Krrsopp LAKE. 
LEIDEN, HOLLAND. 


THE MESSIANIC HOPE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Professor Mathews’ volume? is an able treatment of a subject of vital 
concern to the theologian of today. The view is widely current among 
New Testament scholars that eschatology was of fundamental significance 
in the thought of Jesus, of Paul, and of early Christians generally; and 
that this was a Jewish eschatology in source and character,which has been 
contradicted by events and has become impossible to us in the light of our 
present knowledge of the world. If this is so, if, according to the final 
decision of New Testament theology, the central and fundamental thing 
in the thought and teaching of Jesus and in that of Paul is a thing which 
we cannot accept, then is not every effort to construct a Christian doctrine 
for today on the basis of the New Testament precluded? Indeed, is not 
Christian faith undermined? Can we still worship as Master and Lord 
one whose fundamental conceptions of the kingdom of God and of his own 
calling as Messiah were mistaken? Those who still think that a Christian 
doctrine can be derived from the New Testament and based in good part 


t The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer Mathews. [=“‘The 
Decennial Publications,” second Series, Vol. XII.] Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1905. xx+ 338 pages. $2.50 net. 
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upon it, and who still believe the words of the Master to be truth and life, 
may use either of two means of escape from the critical situation thus 
created. They may question, on historical grounds, the fundamental 
place of messianic eschatology in the mind of Jesus and of Paul, or at 
least in the mind of Jesus; or, admitting its fundamental and central place, 
they may seek to show that there is a foundation beneath this foundation, 
a center within this center, a substance of which this is the form. Various 
combinations of these two means of escape are of course possible. Pro- 
fessor Mathews chooses chiefly the second means. Acknowledging in the 
fullest measure the importance of the messianic hope to Jesus and to the 
New Testament writers, he seeks to show that the eternal Christian verities 
remain secure, though we reject the form in which they were chiefly 
expressed, a form inevitable in New Testament times, and to the founders 
of Christianity inseparable from the truth itself. Professor Mathews 
adopts the view, which has now many advocates, especially in Germany, 
that the kingdom of God was to Jesus primarily eschatological. It belongs, 
properly speaking, to the coming new age. He also holds with a smaller, 
but not inconsiderable, number of scholars that the messianic confession 
of Jesus’ disciples, and even the messianic consciousness of Jesus himself, 
consisted in the conviction, not that he was already the Messiah, but that 
he was hereafter to come as such and establish the kingdom. This 
“eschatological messianism” is the center also of primitive Christianity 
and of Paulinism. Jesus is to Paul the eschatological Christ. Faith is 
primarily the acceptance of Jesus as the Christ of the eschatological hopes. 

Perhaps it adds to the effectiveness of Professor Mathews’ main argu- 
ment that he is so stanch an “eschatologist.” For his argument is that 
what is essential in Jesus and in the New Testament remains when the 
eschatological element is removed; that after we have done full historical 
justice to that element, it becomes evident that it is after all only of “‘inter- 
pretative” value. What then is the true foundation beneath this mistaken 
fundamental conception of Jesus and the apostles? It is to be found in 
part in the truths which the eschatology itself contained, faith in the rule 
of God, and in his future dominion over all, and in the life eternal; and, 
in part, in the fact that the appropriation of the messianic title to Jesus 
was the only way then available of expressing the reality and degree of 
his uniqueness, the supremacy of his personality, the finality of his knowl- 
edge of God, so that the justification of eschatological language is found 
less in itself than in him. In Paul also, the author maintains, eschatology, 
though fundamental, has in reality only interpretative value. He adopts 
“‘pharisaic messianism,” but it becomes to him a medium of expression 
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of the new life in Christ. To expound this new life and its ethical and 
social implications is to set forth essential Paulinism. This is true also of 
the other New Testament writers. Partly in Jewish messianic terms, 
partly in the new Greek philosophical formulas—hardly more accept- 
able than the others to the modern mind—these writers brought to expres- 
sion their faith in the supremacy of Jesus and in the reality of the eternal 
life which they experienced in him. 

The reviewer would express his complete sympathy with the aim of 
the book as thus suggested, and in the main with the method in which it 
pursues that aim; he is, however, inclined to make a larger use of the 
first means of escape from the difficult situation created by an eschatolog- 
ical interpretation of the thought of Jesus, and to think that the ‘“eschat- 
ologists” in their zeal have been carried too far. Professor Mathews 
himself limits the significance of this element in the mind of Jesus, but it 
may be doubted whether a clear picture results. The kingdom of God 
was, he says, to Jesus in its primary and literal sense eschatological, but 
he used the term also figuratively of the people who were hereafter to 
belong to the kingdom. In this figurative sense it was already present, 
though in the literal sense, only future. It was present also in the victory 
of Jesus over Satananddemons. Again the so-called “future messiahship” 
theory, which Professor Mathews advocates, does not become clearer and 
more credible by his modifications of it. The-phrase, ‘“‘Son of man,” on 
which this view of the self-consciousness of Jesus hinges, had, we are told, 
for him a symbolical meaning, such as its use in Daniel suggests. Its use 
by Jesus meant that he thought of himself as a type of those who were 
preparing for the kingdom. In that figurative sense he was already 
Messiah. He accepted Peter’s confession in the eschatological sense in 
which Peter meant it; but he differed from his disciples in believing that 
he was already doing messianic work (pp. 96, 115). Nevertheless, the 
essential and literal element in his messianic consciousness was still the 
conviction that he was destined to come in the future as Messiah. The 
reviewer confesses that neither in this nor in any other exposition that he 
has met does this “future messiahship”’ become to him a natural or even 
conceivable interpretation of the consciousness of Jesus. This is a question 
of historical evidence and psychological interpretation, and is distinct from 
the further question whether, if this eschatological messiahship is accepted 
as Jesus’ thought about himself, it will be possible for most of us to think, 
as Professor Mathews does, that it is due to the greatness of the personality 
of Jesus, and does not impair that greatness (pp. 128, 129). 

The book before us is comprehensive in its scheme, including a study 
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of the messianic element in Judaism, in the teaching of Jesus, in primitive 
Christianity, in Paul, in later New Testament writers, and in early Christian 
history. In a book covering so wide a range there are naturally sentences 
at which the reader puts question marks. One may doubt the influence 
of a Hellenistic art-impulse upon the production of apocalypses (p. 22). 
The discussion of the eschatology of Enoch 36-71 hardly does justice 
to this significant effort to lift the figure of the Messiah up to the level of 
a transcendent hope (pp. 38-40). It is hard to assent to the judgment that 
even in the fourth gospel the messianic faith in Jesus is nothing more than 
an expectation that he would do messianic work in the future (p. 87). 
There are some inaccuracies in references, as on page 48, note 3, and 
page 28, note 6, where the correction must be supplied by reference to 
Bousset, who is again not rightly quoted on page go, note 2. Wrede’s 
Messiasgeheimniss should be seriously dealt with by one who gives mes- 
siahship so large a place in the life of Jesus. The summary of his view, 
on page 84, is misleading. 

There is a minor matter of which it may not be amiss to speak. The 
word ‘‘messianism,” which is used throughout the book, is one from which 
the present writer shrinks. If theologians decide to use it, the makers of 
dictionaries will be obliged to recognize it; but is it a word so needed and 
so good that this obligation must be imposed upon them ? 

We close with a reaffirmation of our thorough agreement with the 
main contents of the book and of its outcome. The messianic apoca- 
lyptical element was beyond doubt of great significance in the beginnings 
of Christianity, and has a large place in the New Testament. We must, 
unquestionably, clear it away in order to adapt New Testament teachings 
to our own times, and the clearing must be done by such thorough-going 
distinctions between form and substance as are here attempted. Setting 
aside the eschatology, as we have already more freely set aside the cos- 
mology, of the New Testament, we have left, as Professor Mathews points 
out, the two great essentials of the Christian gospel, the personality of 
Jesus with its revelation of God and of eternal life, and the new life in and 
through him. These are the facts of which the messianic eschatology is 
one embodiment and interpretation. We must substitute forms of expres- 
sion and interpretation in accordance with our own views of the world and 
modes of thought and speech, but the facts remain and constitute the 
abiding truth of the New Testament. It is by no means easy to find new 
language to take the place of the old, language that shall have the religious 
value of the old and yet avoid conflict with the rest of our knowledge. No 
one man will solve all the problems involved in such a restatement, and 
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no one solution will meet all needs; but we welcome this clear and frank 
discussion of the problem, and shall look forward to the author’s further, 
more constructive efforts in the book he announces on The Gospel and the 
Modern Man. 


FRANK C. PorRTER. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 


RECENT BOOKS ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


The problem of the gospel of John, like the problem of Jesus himself, 
will not down. Interest in it fluctuates, or at least the manifestation of 
interest shown in published books and articles varies, and the line of 
battle advances and recedes; but the sun never sets upon an ended contest. 
Recent months have, as Sanday in his opening lecture remarks, produced 
a remarkable series of discussions on the subject, articles or books having 
appeared from Schmiedel, Loisy, Jiilicher, Réville, Bacon, Stanton, 
Drummond. To these Sanday’s own volume adds another of first-rate 
importance, to which there has still later been added the article by Professor 
Carl Clemen in the October number of the American Journal of Theology. 
These discussions make it evident that, for the moment at least, the ten- 
dency to narrow the space between opposing opinions has been checked 
and reversed; the apostolic influence upon the gospel and the degree of 
historicity are again being minimized, and the gap between diverse opinions 
widened. The discussion of the problem is therefore no threshing over 
of old straw, but eminently opportune. 

The present volume’ bears the familiar marks that are characteristic 
of all Canon Sanday’s work: learning, clearness, fairness to opponents, 
judiciousness in judgment, conservatism. Yet Sanday’s conservatism 
consists, not in a strenuous adherence to traditional views, but rather 
in a frankly expressed preference for those views which on the one hand 
are consistent with the evidence as he interprets it, and on the other 
involve no serious departure from those conceptions for which the historic 
church has for centuries stood. 

The book has its limitations, mainly such as are imposed by the occa- 
sion which gave rise to it. It consists of eight lectures delivered before 
Union Seminary, New York, in October and November, 1904. In the 
nature of the case, such lectures could not enter into minute discussion of 
detailed evidence. In some matters, accordingly, notably in respect to 

t The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel. Eight Lectures on the Morse Foundation, 


delivered in the Union Seminary, New York, in October and November, 1904. By 
William Sanday. New York: Scribner, 1905. xiv+268 pages. $1.75 net. 
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the external evidence, the book, in marked contrast to the recent essays 
of Professor Bacon and Professor Clemen, does not so much recite and 
weigh the evidence, as give us Sanday’s verdict respecting the value of it. 
But even at these points the reader is persuaded that he is listening to the 
verdict, not of a partisan, but of a judge. 

The book as a whole is an able defense of the view that the gospel is 
from an eyewitness of the events, a companion and disciple of Jesus, prob- 
ably John the son of Zebedee, though Sanday does not wholly exclude, 
but even shows some leaning toward, the possibility that the author was a 
younger John, not of the Twelve, but a follower and beloved friend of 
Jesus. He strongly insists that the book is not a biography, but a gospel, 
and admits that the material has undergone a considerable degree of 
transformation in the mind of the writer since he witnessed the deeds and 
heard the words of Jesus. He finds, however, no room for redactor and 
editor save in 21:24, 25, and no occasion to admit intentional, or serious 
unintentional, misrepresentation of the history. He denies that the book 
shows any large influence of Paul upon the theology of its author, and 
holds that the essential elements of the Christology and the germinal 
trinitarianism of the book were derived from Jesus himself. 

Granting, what the present reviewer at least is disposed to grant, that 
the author’s judgment respecting the external exidence, which he states 
rather than substantiates, is sound, Sanday’s discussion as a whole may 
fairly be said to show that he who is able to believe that Jesus wrought 
miracles such as this gospel records, or that he did things which a personal 
companion of Jesus would have described as these things are described, 
and that Jesus could have said such things respecting his own relation to 
God as the gospel reports him as saying, or that he could have said those 
which in the process of sixty years of reflection could have become trans- 
formed in the mind of his disciple into the sayings as here reported, should 
have no difficulty in accepting this gospel as coming, in substantially its 
present form, from the hand of a personal companion of Jesus. Whether 
this companion of Jesus was John the apostle, or another younger John 
outside the apostolic circle, but not outside that of Jesus’ personal disciples, 
is relatively unimportant. The decision of the main question really turns 
upon the amount and kind of evidence demanded to sustain such a propo- 
sition. Shall we, as Sanday indicates on p. 183, reason from the historical 
evidence to the authorship, undeterred by the difficulty of regarding these 
events and teachings as historically belonging to Jesus, and then, on the 
basis of authorship, accept them as historical? Or shall we, on the basis 
of the difficulty of believing them to be historical, set our standard for the 
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kind and amount of evidence necessary to prove eyewitness-authorship, 
and then, if the evidence fails to meet the demands of this standard, declare 
the eyewitness-authorship disproved? In fact, nobody does the former 
consistently; we all do—Sanday by no means least—determine more or 
less definitely the kind and character of evidence necessary to establish 
a certain conclusion, and then determine our verdict according as the 
obtainable evidence meets or fails to meet this demand. One’s verdict 
on the authorship of the fourth gospel will be in no small measure fixed in 
advance by the canons of evidence that are adopted. 

Thus once more we are forced to recognize that criticism and philosophy, 
however often divorced in courts of church or of reason, refuse to live 
apart, and that in this alliance criticism eventually bends the knee to 
philosophy. The ideal of a criticism unbiased by philosophy is an ideal, 
not to be relinquished, but, in the last analysis, impossible of perfect 
achievement. When we press our critical question to a final answer, we 
cannot escape weighing our evidence in scales that our philosophy constructs. 

In the meantime Sanday’s book is instructive and helpful. Its criti- 
cism of the recent literature is informing and discriminating. Its argu- 
ments are almost without exception fair and reasonable. If it does not 
enter fully enough into some matters—such, for example, as the external 
testimony and the evidences of editorial work—to enable one from this 


work alone to judge of the case on its merits, the author has at least clearly 
defined his own point of view, and enabled us to see how from that point 
of view the matters appear to a sober and fair-minded man. 

Ernest D. Burton. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


This book? is the first part of a work covering the Johannine vocabulary 
and the Johannine grammar. The grammar is soon to be published. The 
two volumes are introductory to a third on The Fourjold Gospel. But they 
are also a continuation of Diatessarica, under which name four volumes 
have been published, viz.: Clue: A Guide Through Greek to Hebrew, The 
Corrections of Mark, From Letter to Spirit, and Paradosis. It appears, 
then, that the present volume on Johannine Vocabulary is the fifth of a 
work which will ultimately consist of seven volumes, unless indeed The 
Fourjold Gospel shall be found to have one or more successors. 

The volume before us treats, first, of Johannine ‘“Key-Words” (146 
pages); second, of “Johannine and Synoptic Disagreement” (91 pages); 

2 Johannine Vocabulary: A Comparison of the Words of the Fourth Gospel with 


Those of the Three. By Edwin A. Abbott. London: Black, 1905. xviii+ 364 pages. 
138. 6d. 
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and, finally, of ‘Johannine and Synoptic Agreement” (112 pages). In 
addition to these main divisions, we have an “Introduction” (15 pages) 
and an appendix on “Prepositions in the Four Gospels” (5 pages). The 
motto of the book is oratio imago animi, and it is dedicated to the author’s 
daughter, “by whom the main materials for the work were collected and 
classified, and the results corrected and revised.” It may not be incorrect, 
therefore, to regard the Johannine Vocabulary as the first critical contribu- 
tion by a woman to the problem of the origin of the gospels. But we infer 
from the dedication that all the interpretative matter of the volume, includ- 
ing a multitude of footnotes, is to be credited to Dr. Abbott himself. 

The purpose of the Johannine Vocabulary, if we may deduce a state- 
ment of this from sec. 1442 of the Introduction, is to illustrate the Johannine 
use of synonymous words, also of characteristic iterations and variations; 
to illustrate the Johannine use of different forms of the same word; to 
illustrate the subtle shade of meaning denoted by slight variations of a 
clause; and finally—though this belongs, at least in part, to Johannine 
Grammar—to illustrate one of John’s most striking characteristics, his 
frequent obscurity or ambiguity. 

The first of the three main divisions of the book, that on “‘ Key-Words,” 
has a chapter on “ Believing,” a chapter on “Authority,” and a chapter on 
“Synonyms.” The first of these, from the nature of the case, is the most 
extensive. ‘‘Few of the leading characters,” as the author says, “are not 
placed at some time in such circumstances as to show us—or make us ask— 
what, or whom, and how, and why, they ‘believed’; or why, and what, 
and whom, they were exhorted to believe.”” In this chapter on “ Believing”’ 
the author discusses the usage of the Old Testament, of Philo, and of the 
New Testament exclusive of John; then, the antecedent probability that a 
Christian at the close of the first century might be expected to restate the 
doctrine of believing; and finally takes up in order all the passages of the 
gospel of John in which any form of the word occurs. His conclusion is 
that “‘believing is to be regarded, according to John, in different aspects, 
not as a consummation, or a goal, but as a number of different stages, by 
which different individuals pass, in accord with their several individualities, 
toward the one center, Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God, in whom they are 
to have life.” 

We may illustrate the character of the discussion by the author’s treat- 
ment of the expressions “‘trusting ¢o the name of,” and “trusting 4o,”’ the 
Lord, though this is one of the relatively few instances in which we cannot 
wholly agree with his views. Dr. Abbott approves of Origen’s distinction, 
and holds that “trusting in the name of Jesus implies a lower kind of trust, 
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a profession of belief in baptism, which professed belief, if not followed up 
by spiritual action, might come to nothing” (sec. 1487). Again, referring 
to John 2:23, ‘‘Now when he was in Jerusalem at the passover, during the 
feast, many believed on his name, beholding his signs which he did,” the 
author says: ‘This probably implies that they were baptized in Christ’s 
name’ (sec. 1493). He thinks the statement of John 3:22 antecedently 
probable, that Jesus, or rather his disciples, continued the work of baptiz- 
ing. But does it follow that, because Jesus allowed his disciples to baptize 
in the land of Judea, after he had virtually been rejected in Jerusalem, 
therefore he had baptized previously? And does it follow that, if he 
allowed his disciples to baptize, the baptism was ‘“‘in Christ’s name’’? 
What could it possibly have meant at that time, either to Jesus or to the 
public, that disciples were baptized in his name? But the chief objections 
to this distinction between trusting to the name of Jesus, and trusting to 
him, are (1) the significant use of the word “‘name”’ in John (see, e. g., 
John 14:13; 17:6, 11, 12; 20:31), and (2) the context of the passage in 
which “believing in the name” first occurs (John 1:12). Those who 
believe on Christ’s name are spoken of as those who “‘received him,’”’ who 
also were born “‘of God.” This latter qualification seems to imply that 
John, in this instance at least, meant by believing in the name of Christ a 
sincere trust. And we are not to abandon this position because of the 
expression “‘to them gave he the right to become children of God,” as 
though they were not yet his children. If “born” of him, they are his 
spiritual children; and by the right to become children of God (yevéo@ax) 
John can have meant only the authority to claim all the privileges pertaining 
to this new relationship to God. Nor ought we to admit that John 2:23 
obliges us to alter our interpretation of John 1:12,13. The many to whom 
Jesus did not trust himself, though they professed to believe in his name, 
certainly had no true and deep faith; but we cannot believe that the author 
wished to indicate this by saying that they “believed on his name.” In 
John 8:31 it is said that certain Jews “believed him” (remorevxéras 
aire), and yet, a little later, the same people took up stones to stone him 
(John 8:59). They evidently had no true faith in him, though it is said 
that they “believed him.” 

In the chapter on “Authority” in the fourth gospel our author’s view 
may be indicated in a sentence or two. “According to John, human 
authority at its highest implies perpetual and voluntary dependence upon 
divine will’’ (sec. 1580); “If life is to be laid down with authority, it must 
be laid down out of love for others” (sec. 1588); and, “‘The false ruler 
says to the true, ‘I have authority to take thy life’; the true ruler replies, 
‘I have authority to lay it down’” (sec. 1594). 
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The chapter on “Johannine Synonyms” treats of “seeing,” “hearing,” 
“knowing,” “coming,” “worshiping,” and “going away,” and contains 
many valuable suggestions. An interesting argument is presented for 
taking the words of John 4:22 away from Jesus, and giving them to the 
Samaritan woman, who here “‘mimics the dogmatism of the Jewish rabbis” 
(secs. 1647, 1648). Insec. 1629a, which refers to John 17:25, ‘‘O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew thee,” the author asks: ‘‘ Does 
this mean (1) that the pre-incarnate Son recognized the Father from the 
beginning, or (2) that the incarnate Son recognized the Spirit of the Father 
when he was baptized and sent forth to preach the gospel?” But, we 
ask, must it mean one or the other of these views? Is there not even a 
third explanation possible, not to go farther than that? May we not 
better understand the passage in this way: Jesus was looking back over 
his ministry as a completed whole (aorist). During that ministry he, in 
contrast to the world, had known the Father. The aorist doubtless might 
refer to an act of the pre-incarnate Son, but such a reference would require 
some clear evidence not furnished by this passage. The other alterna- 
tive—viz., that the words refer to Christ’s recognition of the Spirit of the 
Father at his baptism—hardly does justice to the manifest fact of his con- 
stant abiding in the Father. Moreover, the knowledge which came to 
Jesus in the hour of his baptism was knowledge of his own mission rather 
than knowledge of the character of God. 

The six word-lists which are designed to illustrate the Johannine 
vocabulary by comparison of its words with one or more of the synoptists 
are more than mere lists of words. Introductions and footnotes give so 
much of the context and use of a word that the statistics have real signifi- 
cance. Many interesting facts are pointed out which illustrate the allu- 
siveness of John; nor does the author limit his allusions to the synoptists 
or even to the New Testament writings. Thus, e. g., in the stress which 
John lays on the fact that the Son does all things “for the sake of the 
Father,” or “for the sake of the disciples,” the author sees an allusion to 
the doctrine of Epictetus: “Whatever lives has been so framed as to do all 
things jor its own sake.” 

As specimens of Johannine allusion to passages in the synoptists we 
may note John 8:12: “I am the light of the world,” which is thought to 
allude to Matthew’s “corruption” of the doctrine of Christ when he repre- 
sents him as saying, “Ye are the light of the world” (Matt. 5:14); and 
John 20:17: “Jesus saith unto her, ‘Touch me not,’” which is thought to 
be a correction of Matthew’s statement that certain women took hold of 
the feet of the risen one (Matt. 28:9). 


9 66 
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In concluding this brief review of Johannine Vocabulary, I will quote 
from the Introduction two sections which seem to indicate in an admirable 
manner the most striking qualities of the volume. They concern the 
famous dialogue in the appendix of John’s gospel, which has caused all 
translators a good deal of trouble. The rendering and comment of Dr. 
Abbott are as follows: 


Jesus. Simon, son of John, Jovest thou me more than these ? 

Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I still love these. 

Jesus. Feed my lambs. 

The Master now repeats his question on a lower level, dropping the clause 
“more than these.” 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, Jovest thou me? 

Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I still love thee. 

Jesus. Tend my young sheep. 

On the third occasion, Jesus comes down to a yet lower level, to the standard 
that the humiliated disciple has himself adopted. 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, lovest thou me still? 

Peter. Lord, thou knowest all things, thou feelest that I love thee still. 

Jesus. Feed my young sheep. 

Thus, the dialogue resolves itself into a short dramatic poem with a triple 
refrain, apparently alluding to traditions mentioned in other gospels, but not in 
this one. Most simple, yet most beautiful, artless yet in harmony with the 


deepest laws of art, it combines a passionate affection with subtle play on words 
and a most gentle yet powerful suggestion of loving reproach and helpful precept. 


GrorceE H. GILBERT. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


In his essay3 on the death of the sons of Zebedee, E. Schwartz starts 
with an assumption which, while learnedly fortified by plausible reason- 
ings, is so palpably a mere assumption as to vitiate the entire argument. 
To the request of the sons of Zebedee for seats one on the right hand and 
the other on the left of Jesus in his glory, and to their assurance that they 
could drink of the cup of which he drank and could be baptized with the 
baptism with which he was baptized, Jesus had replied: ‘The cup that 
I drink of ye shall drink; and with the baptism that I am baptized withal 
shall ye be baptized” (Mark 10:39). This utterance, ascribed to Jesus, 
Schwartz understands as a vaticinium ex eventu; the cup and baptism 
mean the martyr’s death which both James and John suffered; the prophecy 
was written and laid in the mouth of Jesus after the occurrence; and since 
James was put to death by Herod Agrippa in 43 A. D., John also must 


3 Ueber den Tod der Sihne Zebedaei: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Johannes- 
evangeliums. Von E. Schwartz. Berlin: Weidmann, 1904. 53 pages. M. 3.50. 
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have met death at the same time (Acts 12:2). John’s name was sup- 
pressed because of a legend that he still lived in Ephesus. According 
to this theory, the John mentioned by Papias cannot be the son of Zebedee, 
but was John Mark, who had become one of the “pillars” of the church 
at Jerusalem (Gal. 2:9), but did not accompany Paul and Barnabas on 
the first missionary journey, as erroneously reported in the book of Acts. 
The gospel, the epistles, and the Apocalypse were not written by the son 
of Zebedee, but a hundred years after his death, by some unknown person, 
who, though elsewhere skilfully disguising it, once disclosed his hand, in 
the last chapter of the fourth gospel, and there, in correcting the false 
interpretation that the son of Zebedee should not die, really indicates 
that John is already dead and enjoys only the life which an immortal 
spirit has. Of this whole essay one may say that it is interesting and 
evinces learning, but is not convincing. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity SCHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


SOME OTHER BOOKS ON JESUS AND THE GOSPELS 


M. Jacquier’s history of the synoptic gospels,' while offering no new 
theory and working out no new solution of the problems which are per- 
plexing scholars, is an admirable review of the gospels themselves from 
the modern literary point of view, and of the criticism to which they have 
been subjected. After giving the meaning and use of the term “gospel,” 
and the testimony of antiquity to the existence and relation of our present 
synoptics, M. Jacquier discusses the contents and characteristics of the 
oral gospel, analyzes critically and comparatively the three written gospels 
as we now have them, then describes the theories of their origin which 
have been advanced, and finally deals with each gospel in detail, its lan- 
guage, date, place of composition, author, readers, teachings, and history. 
For his own conclusions he maintains that at the basis of the synoptics 
is an oral gospel, or catechism, in Aramaic, which became written in 
many forms, more or less complete; that Matthew’s logia and Mark’s 
fuller narrative were the main sources of both Matthew’s and Luke’s 
gospels, as we now have them, but were supplemented by other apostolic 
narratives, oral as well as written. Our Greek Matthew he would date 
before 70 A. D., Mark between 64 and 67 A. D., and Luke in the decade 
60 to 70 A. D. 

1 Histoire des livres du Nouveau Testament. Tome second: Les évangiles synop- 
tiques. Par E. Jacquier. Paris: Lecoffre, 1905. xii+511 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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In his life of Jesus? Dr. Furrer allows no miracle; God is revealed 
by his changelessness; the immaculate conception, the form in which the 
temptations are described, are orientalisms; the resurrection was not of 
a physical body, but was declared because his followers entered upon a 
conviction of his spiritual immortality; miracles of healing were wrought 
by personal influence; miracles upon nature are explained away—the 
sea became opportunely calm, the five thousand were fed because, at 
his gracious suggestion, those who had brought lunches in concealment 
produced them and shared with others. But Jesus was a manifestation 
of sympathy and love; he was conscious of God’s nearness; he imparted 
this consciousness to others. The greatness of his mission was not so 
much in his teaching as in himself; he rested in God; he brought joy 
among men. A recurring comparison between the teachings of Christ 
and the tenets of Buddhism and Mohammedanism, familiarity with the 
Holy Land, a graphic, simple style, and a devout sympathy with the scenes 
and events described, render this story of Jesus of value. 

In Professor Briggs’s The Ethical Teaching of Jesus? may be found 
the same patient and scholarly grouping of data, and the same independence 
of judgment, which characterize the author’s other works. For conclu- 
sions of criticism, both literary and historical, this book rests upon and 
naturally follows his New Light on the Lije of Jesus. There is little attempt 
to apply the teaching of Jesus to modern conditions, or to interpret it in 
the terms of life today. It is essentially an essay in biblical theology, 
and undertakes to disclose distinctively what Jesus in his day taught the 
people concerning duty. The schoolman’s dicta of two codes of teaching, 
one for the clergy and another for the laity, the “‘counsels” and the “‘pre- 
cepts” of primitive monasticism, while unmentioned distinctly by name, 
are yet allowed in the chapter “Counsels on Perfection.” But the inner 
secret, the principle of all of Jesus’ life and teaching, Dr. Briggs finds in 
what he terms “‘holy love.” 

“‘The all-sufficiency of inner life,’ according to Dr. Crooker,4 describes 
the essential and distinguishing elements of the new order of manhood 
which Jesus exemplified in his personality. No claim of being deity, no 
merit as organizer, no theory of an atonement, no body of sayings or 

2 Das Leben Jesu Christi. Von Konrad Furrer. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1905. viii+ 
262 pages. M. 3. 

3The Ethical Teaching of Jesus. By Charles Augustus Briggs. New York: 
Scribner, 1904. xi+293 pages. $1.50 net. 


4The Supremacy of Jesus. By Joseph Henry Crooker. Boston: American 
Unitarian Association, 1904. 186 pages. $0.80. 
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doctrines give Jesus his pre-eminence; he himself was more than all he 
did or said, or than can be said about him. When historical criticism 
has adjusted the facts of his life to simpler proportions, eliminated some 
incidents, some utterances, he but appears the more conspicuous in his 
esential character and mission; we can appreciate him better, but we 
must appreciate him anew. He was the master of inner life, which makes 
the soul a kingdom of peace, the home a paradise, the neighborhood a 
sanctuary, and the whole universe an embodied smile of God. Jesus 
saved people by leading them along a new path of life. He taught with 
authority because he spoke out of his own experience directly to the hearts 
of his hearers, and revealed an experience in which he had laid hold of 
the primary and essential facts and laws of the spiritual life. The author’s 
theological dogmas are not disguised, but above them and beyond them 
he describes a greatness which his own phrases do not adequately 
explain, just as Martineau and Channing outlined more than their colors 
portrayed. 

These books illustrate what many other facts prove, that serious students 
of the life of Jesus are far from being at one in their estimate of him. In 
many lands, in many hands, the work goes forward. But the final life 


of Jesus has not yet been written. 
ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Divinity ScHOOL, 
Lewiston, Me. 


Professor Meyer has given in this books the results of a learned and 
able examination of the various reports which have been preserved of 
the appearances of Jesus to his friends and disciples after his crucifixion 
and burial, and a reverent and courageous discussion of the nature and 
value of the evidence contained in these reports. He holds that the report 
contained in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians is the most trust- 
worthy account, and must be the criterion by which the other accounts 
are tested and corrected. 

The six cases which Paul enumerates in this paragraph (1 Cor. 15: 5-8) 
include all the appearances of the risen Lord which were known to him 
or regarded by him as worthy of confidence. The stories of Jesus’ appear- 
ance to one or more women and to the two disciples in their walk to Emmaus 
were either unknown to Paul, and must, therefore, have been later develop- 
ments, or they were rejected by him. The apostle does not indicate the 

5 Die Aujerstehung Christi: Die Berichte aber Auferstehung, Himmelfahrt und 
Pfingsten, thre Entstehung, ihr geschichtlicher Hintergrund und thre religidse Bedeu- 
tung. Von D. Arnold Meyer. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. vii+368 pages. M. 3. 
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times at which Jesus appeared to these individuals or groups, or the periods 
which separated them one from another. It is certain, however, that 
months, if not years, had passed before Paul was himself granted a vision 
of the Lord; and, as the majority of the five hundred were still living 
when Paul wrote the epistle, in 58 A. D., it is not probable that the vision 
was granted them until some years after the crucifixion. Paul’s vision 
of Jesus seems to have been in the form of a brilliant light from which 
a voice was heard. We cannot infer that the others were in precisely 
the same form, but it is reasonable to suppose that the objective reality 
was much the same in each case, and, therefore, that the word “‘vision”’ 
properly describes each appearance. Moreover, Paul’s conception, as 
he defines it in this chapter, of the body of the risen Lord, and of the bodies 
of his saints when they shall arise, forbade his belief in the resurrection 
and appearance of a material body. It is not, therefore, due to an over- 
sight that he makes no reference to an empty grave, for that would have 
been to him of no significance in proving the fact of the resurrection. 
As “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” the disappearance 
of a fleshly body from a grave cannot prove the continued life of the spirit 
which once dwelt in it. 

When we turn to the gospels, we find the stories of the appearance of 
the risen Jesus somewhat increased in number and much embellished. 
We must reject as unhistorical accounts of Jesus’ eating, being touched 
and handled, exhibiting his wounds, or walking with his disciples, or enter- 
ing into conversations with them. These features of the reports are due, 
in part, to the natural and inevitable growth of such stories which have 
been repeated many a time by ardent believers, and, in part, to the unwit- 
ting transfer to this period of events which belong to the days before the 
crucifixion. Further, some of the words attributed to Jesus in these 
interviews bear conclusive evidence of the later development of the doctrine 
and rites of the church. 

All the gospels, as they were written, contained reports of the appear- 
ances of Jesus. Mark’s gospel has lost its conclusion, which contained 
such a report, but the substance of it seems to be preserved in the last 
chapter of Matthew. It may have been suppressed because it described 
one or more appearances in Galilee, but contained no reference to an 
appearance in Jerusalem. However that may be, the earliest accounts 
reported the first appearances in Galilee, as is indicated by Mark, 14:28, 
and 16:7. The fact that Jerusalem became the most important center 
in the development of the life of the church led to the transfer of these 
scenes to that city and its vicinity. 
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Professor Meyer concludes, from this examination of the reports, 
that Peter and James, the eleven disciples, some five hundred brethren, 
and all the apostles—viz., a considerable company of Christian mission- 
aries—as well as Paul himself, had experiences which they regarded as 
due to the presence and revelation to them of the risen Jesus. These 
experiences were so deep and genuine that they convinced the apostles 
that they were in communion with their living Lord, and transformed 
and redeemed their own souls and made them the zealous servants of 
Christ and the successful founders of the Christian church. But, so far 
as the nature of these appearances is concerned, they were purely experi- 
mental and subjective. Meyer rejects Keim’s view that, while they 
were visions, they were occasioned by an objective reality, a truly risen 
and present Jesus. The visions, while they strengthened the faith of 
those who experienced them and of those to whom they were reported, 
were themselves simply the result of the faith which their previous life 
with Jesus had engendered. Peculiar physical, mental, and spiritual 
conditions, however, contributed to make them unusually sensitive to 
visionary impressions. James had been fasting, according to the gospel 
of the Hebrews; Peter was suffering from a wounded conscience and 
an overwhelming desire to see again the Master whom he had denied; 
the hope of the speedy establishment of the kingdom of God and the 
return of the Messiah, which Jesus had fostered, prepared his disciples 
to interpret any striking experience as due to the presence of their beloved 
and longed-for Lord. The author shows, from the biographies of many 
men and women, that such experiences are very common; that they are 
genuine, in the sense that those who see them believe that an objective 
reality produced the vision; that the persons who have seen such visions 
have often been among the -most intelligent, sincere, and devoted of 
men; and that their visionary experiences have often been the decisive 
impulse to clearer views of truth and higher aims and more enthusiastic 
devotion. 

It would be a mistake to infer that the conclusion which Professor 
Meyer reaches is a mere negation. He believes that Jesus rose from the 
dead; but that resurrection did not involve the reanimation of his dead 
body, or the return of his human spirit to its old haunts. Christ arose 
in the hearts of his disciples and in the community of believers. He was 
so great, the impress of his life and words was so deep and mighty, that 
his death could but check for a moment the redeeming force which he 
had introduced into the souls of those who had loved him and into human 
society. 
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This, certainly, is not the traditional view of the resurrection of Christ; 
it will not, probably, commend itself to any considerable number of Chris- 
tian believers, but it is advocated, in this interesting book, by a man who 
reveals, on every page, not only much learning and superior reasoning 
power, but also that sincerity, humility, and devotion which are the best 
fruits and the clearest proofs of a genuine Christian faith. 


Wittiam H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER, MAss. 


In “The Doctrine of the Essential Deity of Jesus Christ’”® we have 
two essays. The first deals with the terms ‘Son of God,” “Son of Man,” 
and “Christ,” as they are used in the synoptic gospels; and the second is 
an application of the result obtained in the determination of the value of 
the atoning death of Christ. According to our author, these terms have 
primarily a metaphysical content and mean virtually the same thing, 
namely, a being of superworldly or divine nature or essence. This con- 
ception of Christ is necessary to account for his saving efficacy, since only 
a sinless being, of divine and uncreated nature, by suffering bodily and 
spiritual death, could atone for human sin. 

This work does not seem to me to possess any great value. The 
word-study is imperfect, and the result is scarcely in accord with the ripest 
scholarship of today; for, while the phrase “‘Son of God” is used to denote 
such a relation or relations as a son sustains to a father, it is just the one 
relation mentioned here—that of likeness in mode of existence—for which 
we have the least support in the gospels. Though the gospel-writers do 
not differentiate the ethical from the metaphysical as we do today, yet it 
is just our ethical relations of sonship that come nearest to their content. 
Too much is claimed for the much-debated phrase “‘Son of Man,” which, 
while it has probably a messianic reference, is generally felt to express 
something of Jesus’ consciousness of his relation to humanity. 

The admixture of the moral and spiritual interpretations of the atone- 
ment with the juristic enables Grass to escape the criticisms against Anselm 
only by lacking Anselm’s clearness and logic. Retribution is held to be 
the primary element in the punishment of sin, and support is found for this 
in the feeling of guilt, which, though it is in a plane where abnormality is 
most probable, and therefore should be carefully examined with psycho- 
logical and philosophical insight, is nevertheless accepted in a naive man- 
ner without reflection, as if the guilt-feeling were infallible in itself. 


6 Zur Lehre von der wesenhajten Gottheit Jesu Christi. Von Karl Konrad Grass. 
Leipzig: Dérffing & Frank. 74 pages. M. 1.20. 
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A justification of the appeal to the legal realm is found in the fact that 
law is the expression of the ethical ideas of a nation, and so has its final 
basis in the conscience of the people. But if progress is the law of life, 
then the moral ideas will always be in advance of the laws, and, moreover, 
because of the very purpose of law, it can never be more than a clumsy 
approximation to justice. When we are assured that even if a man could 
“bring himself into perfect fellowship with God, and there abide in holy 
harmony both in disposition of will and conduct,” God could not forgive 
his past sin without punishment that would fully equate the sin, we have— 
though the author denies this conclusion—the quantitative idea of punish- 
ment and the legalistic theory of the atonement. Moreover, it is only by 
illogical processes that the death of Christ can satisfy the demand for 
punishment of such sin; for since God cannot forgive the repentant one, 
the sinner himself must pay the penalty. Grass is very anxious to over- 
throw Ritschl; but had he studied carefully that theologian in his criticism 
of the doctrine of the atonement in the Middle Ages, he would have been 
better prepared for the task he set himself to do. 


W. C. KEIRSTEAD. 
RockrorD, ILL. 


How did Jesus value the Old Testament Scriptures? For the past 


quarter of a century this has been a question of prime importance for New 
Testament scholars. To answer this question satisfactorily would carry 
with it the solution of a great many other problems. 

Dr. Macfarland in the volume before us? has devoted his attention 
principally to Jesus’ quotations from, and allusions to, the prophets. In 
the investigation he employs the modern historical method of study, and 
assumes the results of modern critical scholarship. 

This determines to a great extent his order of procedure. In a brief 
introduction, he states the problem in hand and the probable sources 
underlying the synoptic gospels. He then proceeds to the discussion of 
the seven quotations from the prophets found in all three of the synoptists. 
Next he takes the two citations common to Mark and Matthew, then the one 
in Mark alone, and finally the remaining ones in Matthew, Luke, and John. 
Mark is thus taken to be the normative gospel. Under each quotation is 
given a literal translation of the Hebrew and Sepuagint versions of the 


7 Jesus and the Prophets: An Historical, Exegetical, and Interpretative Discus- 
sion of the Use of Old Testament Prophecy by Jesus and of his Attitude toward It. 
By Charles S. Macfarland. London and New York: Putnam, 1905. xvi+249 
pages. $1.50. 
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passage, together with a brief exegesis and interpretation of the same. 
With this is compared Jesus’ use of the passage. 

As a result of the investigation, it is found that Mark is the original 
source of a large proportion of the twenty-one quotations from “The 
Prophets,” and that, as a rule, the most original form appears in this 
gospel. 

In the gospel of John, among the numerous quotations from the Old 
Testament, only two seem to rest on genuine logia of Jesus, and both of 
these are from the Psalms. 

A large proportion of the quotations of Jesus are based on the Septua- 
gint. Probably none are directly from the Hebrew, though some are 
evidently Aramaic renderings. Jesus uses great freedom in abridging, con- 
densing, expanding, and combining. Several passages give evidence of being 
quotations from memory. Among the prophets Jesus chose largely from 
Isaiah, Ezekiel, Jeremiah, and Daniel. With these he seemed to have a 
spiritual affinity. He used the prophetic language far more frequently 
than that of all other Scripture combined. According to the writer, Jesus 
at first set himself forth as a prophet and had no full consciousness of his 
messiahship. He did the work of a prophet before that of Messiah. Later 
Jesus discovered that he was more than a prophet, or at least revealed 
himself more than a prophet. One remarkable result of the study is the 
few quotations which Jesus applies to himself—in all only four. And in 
none of these does Jesus in any way whatever suggest that the passage 
had anything to do with him in its original meaning. His lot was not 
determined by what the prophets wrote. His teaching is founded on 
personal revelation rather than on prophecy. The gospel writers, after 
Jesus’ death, in order to prove his messiahship, often laid emphasis on a 
literal fulfilment of prophecy. By fulfilment Jesus meant the same that 
he meant when he said he came to fulfil the Jaw—i. e., in general purpose 
and central aim. Thus in his view of the Old Testament Jesus was no 
literalist or allegorist. He laid emphasis on the principle and intent of 
the Scripture. 

For the ground which it covers, Dr. Macfarland’s book is without doubt 
the best popular work on the subject in English, and cannot fail to be 
helpful to all students of the Bible who prize exact knowledge. 


Wriiiam R. SCHOEMAKER. 
MENOMINEE, MICH. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The original of the work of which we have before us an English trans- 
lation? was published in 1903,? and was intended, as the author stated in 
his preface, to supplement his Biblical Theology of the New Testament, 
by showing the unity underlying the various types of religious teaching set 
forth in the latter. In pursuing this new task the veteran author believes 
that he has used only historical methods and has reached historical results. 
The book may be described as setting forth the ideas about religion one 
will have who thoroughly understands the New Testament and heartily 
believes its teachings. 

Whether the author has succeeded as fully as he believes that he has 
done, in separating his own theological views from the material which he 
handles, may be doubted. Many will say that a treatise which, e, g., 
defines the nature of divine revelation cannot be called a purely historical 
discussion. They would also say that the presentation of a body of doc- 
trine as the teaching of the New Testament imputes to its several authors 
a more completely wrought-out theology than some, at least, of them had. 
Why, e. g., should Paul’s teaching about mystic union with Christ, or the 
value of the Lord’s Supper, be made a part of the “Religion of the New 
Testament ?”’? Whether much or little weight be allowed to these criticisms, 
a treatise in biblical dogmatics written by a man possessing such learning, 
insight, and literary power as Dr. Weiss has, is well worth reading, and 
the publishers have earned the gratitude of the English and American 
public in printing an English version of it. 

It must, however, be said with frankness that the work of translation 
has not been well done. Elegance and spirit could perhaps hardly have 
been expected in a work of this character; but an accurate presentation 
of the thought of the original in fairly idiomatic English was required of 
the translator. This requirement has not been met. The retention of 
the German idiom sometimes disfigures the English: as, e. g., (p. 254) 
“‘God has made Jesus of Nazareth to (sic) the Lord;” (p. 256) “It suits 
to the exalted Christ;” (p. 30) “their conduct over against (gegen) these.” 
Errors are not infrequent: (p. 3) ‘With the consciousness of this personal 
relation with God true religion can only begin” (Only with the conscious- 
ness can true religion begin). On p. 267 (German, p. 199) a glaring mis- 
take reversing the author’s meaning appears. ‘And the so-called trinity 
of revelation . . . . the Scriptures do not teach.” What Weiss says is, 

t The Religion of the New Testament. By Bernhard Weiss. Translated from 
the German by George H. Schodde. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 431 pages. $2.00. 


2 For review of the original with extended statement of the author’s views, see 
this Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 95 ff. 
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‘Beyond the so-called ‘trinity of revelation’ the New Testament does not 
go.” (‘Ueber die so-gennante Offenbarungs-trinitat. . . . geht das Neue 
Testament nicht hinaus.”’) 

The translation does injustice to Dr. Weiss, and is not worthy of bear- 
ing the name of the publishers who issue it. It should be thoroughly 
revised. In one respect the version deserves commendation; it has a 
good index, a feature lacking to the original. 

In his introductory section Dr. Kégel3 makes a plea for old-fashioned 
exegesis—the minute study of sacred Scripture, passage by passage, with 
the view of gaining by insight into details knowledge of the meaning of 
the whole. He thinks that the prevailing fondness for the so-called 
“historical method”? represented by such writers as Gunkel, a method 
which endeavors chiefly to find out the place which the portions of Scrip- 
ture hold in the historical evolution of religious thought, has caused the 
detailed examination of Scriptural passages to be neglected. 

In the study of no part of the New Testament is this neglect to be 
more regretted, he thinks, than in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which is a 
document especially difficult of comprehension. The anonymous author 
gives his thoughts in a form peculiarly his own. To understand them it 
is necessary to find the essence of the thought by penetrating beneath the 
garb it wears. This can be done only by minute examination of the lan- 
guage, and elucidation of the meaning point by point. Until this is done, 
endeavors to decide upon the historical relations of the epistle are of little 
value. 

The section chosen for study (Heb. 2:5-18) is believed by Dr. Kégel 
to be the central point of the letter, “inasmuch as it discusses the question 
of supreme interest to the author and to his readers; and mentions the 
point from which all that precedes and all that follows is explained.” 

The study given to the passage is a fine specimen of thorough and sober 
exegesis. Without following the discussion, it is perhaps sufficient to say 
that Kégel explains the passage as an elaborate argument aimed at remov- 
ing the difficulty presented to Jewish faith in Jesus’ messiahship by his 
humiliation and death. The writer argues that only by the Cross could 
he have become the Son of God in the messianic sense. Only as one 
with men in their lot of weakness and mortality could he gain the capacity 
of sympathizing with them and gaining their affection, which is the condi- 
tion of his highpriestly work. ‘In the word ‘Son’ the entire content of 

3 Der Sohn und die Séhne: Eine exegetische Studie zu Hebréer 2:5-18. Von 
Julius Kégel. 144 pages. Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie. Achter 


Jahrgang 1904, 5. u. 6. Heft. Herausgegeben von A. Schlatter und D. W. Liitgert. 
Gitersloh: Bertelsmann. 
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the person as well as of the work of Christ is comprised.” And this 
thought is the keynote of the epistle—Christ is the true priest because he 
is the Son of God. 

The metaphysical and the messianic conceptions meet and inter- 
penetrate each other. Because Jesus is the Messiah, he is the eternal 
Son: “Jesus is as the Son the true, complete mediator from eternity.” 

The argument Kégel holds is one which in its adaptation to the Jewish 
mind suggests a Jewish-Christian constituency. 


Epwarp Y. HINCKS. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


A most interesting popular movement in Germany is that of “vacation 
conferences.”” From these are being published brief, popular courses of 
lectures on great themes, which often form an excellent summary of impor- 
tant subjects. One such course from Greifswald on Die Autoritét der 
Bibel was reviewed in this Journal in October. Another from the first 
session of the Ferienkursus of Hesse and Nassau now comes to hand.4 
The volume treats of the conceptions of God found in Judaism and in 
the teachings of Christ, Paul, and of the gospel of John, respectively. It 
is significant that in the heading of the section on the teaching of Jesus, 
instead of Gottesgedanke as in the others, we have Gottesoffenbarung. ‘The 
interest of the reader will be sure to center in the chapters on Paul and the 
fourth gospel, for the teaching of both is placed in sharp contrast to that 
of Jesus. The peculiarity which marked off Jesus’ conception of God 
from any earlier conception is that the Father is ‘‘a sinner-loving God.” 
The forgiveness of God does not depend upon sacrifice, or upon belief, 
whether in Jesus’ messiahship or in anything else. It depends only upon 
the humble turning of the soul to God. Paul, on the contrary, built up 
his thought of God, not from the ethical, but from the scribal idea. He 
could not think of sin forgiven, unless it were atoned for. Two facts 
stand at the basis of his ideas: Jesus is the Messiah; the Messiah is cruci- 
fied, and so accursed. God himself, then, has made void the law. If 
one belongs to the Messiah, he is free from the law, be he Jew or gentile. 
Thus the crucifixion of Jesus is the central point of Paul’s system—a 
necessary condition of forgiveness; The gospel of John erects this nar- 
rowing tendency into a leading principle. God does not hear sinners. 
Those outside the messianic community are outside his care. “I pray 
not for the world.” Jesus seeks not the lost, but takes care that his own 


4 Der christliche Gottesglaube, seine Vorgeschichte und Urgeschtchte. Von Oscar 
Holtzmann. Giessen: Topelmann, 1905. 80 pages. M. 1.40. 
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are saved. The thought of the gospel is Pauline, it is Jewish, it is that of 
the growing Christian church, but it is not that of Jesus. 

The book is a very clear presentation of the general idea which is rep- 
resented in Harnack’s What is Christianity? and, in more extreme form, 
by Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity. It raises again the question: 
How fundamental are the differences between Jesus, Paul, and the fourth 
gospel ? 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 


Irvinc F. Woop. 


RECENT ARCHZOLOGICAL DOCUMENTS. 


Professor Price’s edition of Some Literary Remains of Rim Sin (Arioch), 
King of Larsa, about 2285 B. C.,* contains transliteration and translation 
of eleven inscriptions of Rim Sin and his father, together with the auto- 
graphed text of Nos. 7 and 8; also introductory remarks, observations, a 
list of proper names, and a glossary. The author of the standard edition 
of The Great Cylinder Inscriptions (A and B) of Gudea has laid Old Testa- 
ment students under great obligations by thus collecting the scattered 
inscriptions of this ancient king, whom science is wont to identify with the 
Arioch (Eri-Aku),? king of Ellasar, mentioned in Gen., chap. 14, as a 
contemporary of Abraham. He was the son of Kudur-Mabuk, an Elamite 
governor of Emutbal, a western district of the Elamite empire, who seated 
him upon the throne about 2285 B. C., at a time when Hammurabi, the 
Amraphel3 of the Old Testament, was the Semitic king of Babylon. The 
eleven inscriptions record the ancestry of Rim Sin, his regal position, his 
achievements as king and devotee of the gods, and his relation to other 
cities than Larsa. They are short and written in the archaic ideograph 
language of early Babylonia. 


W. Muss-ArRNOoLtT. 
BELMONT, Mass. 


t Some Literary Remains of Rim Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa, about 2285 B. C. 
By Ira Maurice Price. [‘The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 
Vol. V.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. Pp. 167-91 and 5 plates. 

2 See, on the other hand, Zimmern in Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, 
P- 367- 

3 See on this name now Jeremias, Das Alte Testament im Lichte des alten Orients, 


Pp. 214, 3. rem. The? of Amraphel belongs, according to Hiising, to the following 
y> ; thus read Amraph li-melek. 
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Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed has given us in his “‘Greek Papyri from the 
Cairo Museum,” another glimpse of Graeco-Egyptian life in the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. 

Such an essay as this affords us a view of life on its small side. Men 
were not all kings nor mighty warriors; it was not all processions and 
sacrifices. People marketed, drew up contracts, deeds, and prescriptions, 
paid taxes, litigated, played games, went on excursions, and lived the 
common life then as now. An invaluable service rendered by workers in 
this field is the tracing of the links of the literary chain extending from 
the Homeric cycle down to the present. ‘The New Testament, for example, 
is not a solitary voice in a desert. These discovered fragments help in 
the building up of the historical and philological background that gives 
the New Testament writings their true setting: they give us, too, not only 
the literary style of the few but also the vernacular of the common people. 

There would seem to be a plethora of such material already, as evi- 
denced by such collections as the Berlinische Urkunden and the Rainier 
Papyri. But the scholar rejoices in the abundance of treasures and 
counts toil a pleasure if he may add even a little to the realm of knowledge. 
The present volume would have been increased in value—though also in 
expense—had fac-similes accompanied the transcripts the editor has 
given us. A book so prepared would be an invaluable adjunct palzo- 
graphically in more than one seminary library. The editorial notes are 
excellent and complete. Depositories are noted, sizes, styles, dates, and 
sources described, and parallels given, as e. g., the references to the Amherst 
and Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Of especial merit are the historical notes and 
the attempts to date the fragments (cf. pp. 29, 30). The textual notes and 
translations are helpful: we could wish they were more numerous. Teravds 
is translated ‘“‘smooth-faced,” an unusual rendering though sanctioned by 
usage in reputable authors, as Galen: reravdv xai xaapov mpdowmov. 
Evdagdpyros is translated “easy by assimilation,” a rendering more 
euphonious than literal. In spite of the mass of details, the book is remark- 
ably free from errors, though déyopdvopos(-vémos), p. 76. 

While we have here only scraps, there are many interesting items to 
note. The peculiar double pointing occurs often: vwdéca, Yui, tuvbor, 
etc. Peculiar, possibly local, spellings—due, it may be, to dictation in 
many intances: tyiawe, éypirOw Oaions, loovros(too-), kapereiryns(-ALrys), 
orimnov(crvrmeiov). Familiar to students of late Greek are such forms 

4Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum, together with Papyri from American 
Collections. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. [‘‘ The Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago,” Vol. V.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 78 pages. 
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as yévnpa, edOipis, cvvyopeav and ovvydpyya. The originals abound in 
grammatical errors: ovprrogiyos (for -pov), mpds var (for ve), dav alpno bar 
(Oe) py ererevcarGa(-cerGe). An interesting grammatical parallel is 
*AvovBiwon r@ Kai Korooiwn (cf. ZatAos 6 xai IlatAos) in a receipt dated 180 
A. D., though, of course, much earlier instances are at hand. Lexically 
interesting are: dpré8y (Egyptian, probably of Persian origin); éd«rwp, 
omexovAdtwp (cf. Mark 6:27), Aeywwvdpios, rparrdorros, mpartwprov (familiar 
Latin forms). Many new or unusual words occur: dBpéxwros, adacs, 
yraduoca, jpivavrov, Bpwov, xapedixds; Kowodoydv and xapiLev (usually of 
middle or passive form), xoAAwy (?), xovadpdpios, dvvdw, dpiwos, coxxops- 
pixos, oYurTwua, pvAaKTpov, x.t.A. There is evident the fondness of later 
writers for elaborate compounds, as cvvaAayparoypados, mporacdéxer Oat, 
gaypatopadeos. Substantives occur where verbs were used before, or vice 
versa: Sypwoiwors, opbarpiLayv, épopBeas, etc. 

The historical value of these fragments is evident from the fact that no 
fewer than four Egyptian and five Roman rulers (Hadrian, Antoninus, 
Aurelius, Verus, Commodus) are mentioned, as are also eight consuls. 

An excellent series of indexes, geographical, personal, and general, 
closes this interesting essay. 


WALLAcE N. STEARNS. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Professor Breasted gives us an elaborate and valuable study’ of the 
scenes and inscriptions by which the feats of Ramses II at the battle of 
Kadesh are commemorated. The Egyptian king, campaigning in Syria 
in his fifth year, is represented as extricating himself, his camp, and his 
army from a most dangerous situation in which they had been drawn by 
the crafty tactics of his enemy, the king of the Hittites with his allies. The 
scenes of chariots in array or wildly driven are familiar to all travelers in 
Egypt, and the inscriptions and papyri are well known individually to every 
student; but until Professor Breasted’s work appeared, no one had treated 
them all collectively, and since different copies omit important passages, 
besides being themselves in fragmentary condition, the accounts of the 
battle hitherto available have been incomplete or erroneous. This appears 
from Breasted’s summary of the work of his predecessors, commencing 
as far back as the year 1835. 

Breasted distinguishes three sources of information, the ‘‘Poem”’ (one 
copy of which is on papyrus), the “Record” accompanying the reliefs, and 


5 The Battle of Kadesh: A Study in the Earliest Known Military Strategy. By 
James Henry Breasted. [‘‘ The Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago,” 
Vol. V.] Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1904. 126 pages. 
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the “Reliefs” themselves. The object of all was not to describe the battle, 
but to record the courage and valor of the king. Nevertheless, the course 
of the encounter up to the supreme moment of the attack on Ramses’ 
camp is now fairly clear. The revelation of ordered battle and “strategy” 
at so distant a date, about 1400 B. C., is unique. The forces on either 
side appear to have numbered about 20,000 men. The chief of the 
Hittites commanded over 3,500 chariots alone, each holding three men. 
His army was ranged on the north of the city of Kadesh, but Bedawi spies 
in his service persuaded the intelligence department of Ramses, who was 
advancing on the city from the south, that they were far away toward 
Aleppo. Thus deceived, Ramses went forward with the first division (of 
Amon), the other three divisions of his army following behind at a con- 
siderable distance. The division of Amon encamped on the northwest of 
Kadesh, when the spies were forced to confess their frauds. At this 
moment the Hittites’ chariots, having moved around the city, fell upon the 
second division (of Re) while it was on the march, and pursued the rem- 
nant to the camp, which was thus isolated. Meanwhile urgent orders had 
been sent to the rest of the Egyptian army to push forward; Ramses arms 
himself, changes, and (single-handed, if we could believe the words) drives 
the opposing chariots into the Orontes, while those of the enemy who had 
entered the camp were annihilated by his soldiers. In the end Pharaoh 
and his army were recruited, and the enemy fled into Kadesh with heavy 
loss. 

We may still perhaps hope for further light on the details. The list of 
the allies of the Hittites comprises tantalizing names, such as Ionians and 
Dardanians; some portions of the inscriptions are broken, others obscure, 
while the scenes, as might be expected, are confused. New copies may be 
found, or collations with the originals may give new readings. The site of 
Kadesh seems well fixed by Breasted at Tell Nebi Mendi, five kilometers 
south of the Lake of Homs. In the sculptures the city appears as if built 
on an island, and, as a matter of fact, the Tell lies in a fork of the Orontes, 
the two branches of which were once connected on the third side by a 
canal. Lake Homs was known also as Lake Oadis to Abulfeda, and the 
name Oadis was found by Conder to cling to the neighborhood. Breasted’s 
memoir is very clearly and attractively written. 


F. Ly. Grirrira. 
RIVERSVALE, 
Asthon-under-Lyne, England. 
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RECENT LITERATURE ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The painstaking toil that has been expended upon this book’ is evident 
on every page. The most superficial survey impresses one with the 
thoroughness of the author. We have here no mere presentation of the 
text of the historical books according to recent critical theories, nor a 
restatement of other men’s views. First-hand investigation is manifest on 
every page. A new rendering of each book from 1 Samuel to 2 Maccabees 
is no small task; yet this has been accomplished with rare felicity, and 
without those jarring translations and modernisms that characterize cer- 
tain recent New Testament versions. Along with this, an intricate analysis 
has been presented in such a way as to command the reader’s attention and 
be positively luminous. The convenient sections, concise summaries, and 
numerous footnotes constitute an invaluable critical commentary. Thir- 
teen maps and charts add greatly to the usefulness of the work. The 
plans of Solomon’s temple and palace, reproduced from Stade, are a unique 
addition to the apparatus of the student. Charts always mean more to the 
author than to the reader, and the one giving the chronology from 597 
to 165 B. C. is far too condensed; yet one would have to search long to 
find so many statistics, facts, and dates as are here packed into one page. 
The maps are excellently colored, and the one for the Maccabean period 
is a treasure. 

The text proper is buttressed by an introduction and appendices. The 
latter are bibliographical and historical. A few inaccuracies strike the 
eye, which will need correction in future editions. On p. 129, note w, 
letteth should be telleth; lay at the bottom of p. 146 should be ie; in the 
appendix on ‘Hebrew Chronology,” p. 492, Jehu is said to have paid 
tribute to Tiglath-pileser III in 842 B. C., instead of to Shalmaneser II; 
base scoundrels for “sons of Belial” is vigorous, but inelegant; could not 
something be found like the New Testament equivalent, “generation of 
vipers” ? 

The first nine sections of the text deal with the Samuel and Saul nar- 
ratives. The problem of the sources is intricate. Dr. Kent finds here a 
combination of “Early Judean Saul Narratives,” “Later Ephraimite 
Samuel Narratives,” and “Later Judean Prophetic Narratives.” The 
analysis is ingenious, but it is almost impossible to classify satisfactorily 
the material in chaps. 1-6. The author groups chaps. 1-3 and most of 

t The Student’s Old Testament: Israel’s Historical and Biographical Narratives, 
from the Establishment of the Hebrew Kingdom to the End of the Maccabean Struggle. 
By Charles Foster Kent. With Maps and Chronological Charts. New York: Scrib- 
ner, 1905. 506 pages. $2.75. 
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4 with 7, 8, etc., while the story of the ark is classed with that of Saul’s 
secret anointing (chaps. g ff.). But the affinities of these early chapters 
with what follows are far from close. The story of the ark both in con- 
tents and structure is a unique episode difficult to ascribe to either main 
source. With chap. 7, however, the interwoven strands are easier to dis- 
entangle, and here I would prefer the classification into national and theo- 
cratic narratives to that given by Kent. I cannot but question the pro- 
priety of the term “‘Ephraimite”’ for sections like 1 Sam. 7:8, etc. (theo- 
cratic). Kent regards them as later than Hosea, but these sections really 
form a transition to the ecclesiastical style of the Chronicler, and it is 
difficult to understand how the figure of Samuel could have assumed in 
the northern kingdom the heroic, stern, and almost superhuman propor- 
tions it presents in the theocratic passages, so unlike Elijah or even Elisha. 
Floating stories must have existed which cannot be classified by our critical 
rubrics, someone caught them as they passed from mouth to mouth and, 
without the exercise of great critical judgment, committed them to writing. 
Duplicate accounts of how Saul lost the kingdom undoubtedly exist in 
chap. 13:4b-15a and chap. 15, but a triplicate is probably to be found in 
chap. 14. A herem or taboo has evidently been broken; Jonathan, having 
tasted the honey in spite of his father’s oath, is allowed to go free. Saul’s 
family thus appears to have incurred the penalties of a broken vow. This 
chapter belongs to the national narrative—Kent’s Early Judean group. 
The two national passages (13:46 ff. and chap. 14) are studies on the prob- 
lem of Saul’s overthrow, wherein the subject has not been thought through; 
chap. 15—the raid against Amalek—purports to give the complete expla- 
nation. Ephraimite material probably exists in the Saul and Samuel 
stories, but undoubtedly it has been recast in transmission, and our present 
narratives are successive Judean products. The Nehemiah-Ezra theory 
of Van Hoonacker and Kosters has been adopted. A service of peculiar 
value has been rendered in the reinstatement of the Maccabean records in 
the history of Israel’s development. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to say that we find here, not a mere com- 
pendium of the methods and results of criticism, but a lucid exposition of 
the way the Hebrews wrote history, and a constructive exhibition, in the 
light of the best scholarship, of what that history is. 


Aucustus S. CARRIER. 
McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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In Stade’s Geschichte des Volkes Israel, the first part of which appeared 
more than twenty-five years ago, the treatment of the religion was notably 
full and thorough. It was among the earliest presentations of the religious 
development upon the basis of what was then the new critical theory of 
the order and age of the Old Testament sources, and perhaps the first 
attempt to use in any comprehensive and methodical way the phenomena 
of other religions, especially the ideas and customs of uncivilized peoples, 
to illustrate and interpret the early religion of Israel and its antecedents. 
After a quarter of a century, in which he has taken a leading part in many 
fields of Old Testament research, the author returns to the subject in the 
volume before us.? 

The work bears the title ‘‘ Biblical Theology,” and Stade is at some 
pains to defend this conventional designation; perhaps the best that can 
be said for it—beyond the fact that it is conventional—is that the proposed 
substitutes are no more satisfactory. His conception of the task of biblical 
theology was clearly set forth in an article in the Zeitschrijt fiir Theologie 
und Kirche, 1893.3 It is a purely historical study; its subject is not merely 
the religious and moral teachings of the Old Testament, but the religion 
of the people in all its manifestations; it must include the history of Juda- 
ism to the first century of the Christian era; its sources, therefore, are 
not the books of the Hebrew canon alone, but all the remains of Jewish 
literature down to that time. What we have in the first volume of this 
“Biblical Theology” is, accordingly, a history of the religion of Israel 
from its origin in the work of Moses to the age of Nehemiah, divided 
naturally into two parts: the preprophetic stage, and the transformation of 
the religion in the age of prophecy. 

On the main issues of Old Testament criticism Stade holds substan- 
tially the same positions which he took in the Geschichte. He rejects, 
for example, the theory of Kosters and others about the restoration, and 
the more radical views of the work of Ezra and Nehemiah. The new 
Babylonian confusion of tongues has not deceived him about the true 
affinities of the early Hebrew religion, though he gives due recognition 
to Babylonian influences in later times; the famous ‘North Arabian 
hypothesis”’ is not so much as mentioned. On the other hand, every chap- 
ter gives evidence of careful reexamination of critical questions and frequent 
revision of earlier opinions. Similarly, the anthropological material has 

2 Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments. Erster Band: Die Religion Israels 


und die Entstehung des Judentums. Von B. Stade. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. xii+ 
382 pages. M. 6. 


3 Reprinted in Akademische Reden und Abhandlungen, 1899, pp. 77-96. 
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been much more thoroughly digested. The book, throughout, makes on 
the reader the impression of maturity; here, in small compass, is the ripe 
fruit of many years of investigation and consideration. Even where the 
author’s views evoke dissent, they cannot be lightly dismissed. 

In its external features, the book has the excellences which we have 
come to associate with the publications of a firm, which, almost alone 
among German publishing houses, has discovered that by an intelligent 
use of paragraphs, running titles, varieties of letter, and the like, typography 
can be made a help to comprehension instead of an obstacle, and that 
indexes are an indispensable part of a book that is made for use. In the 
present volume the full indexes of subjects, biblical passages, and names 
were prepared by von Gall. 

The second volume, the history of Judaism from the age of Nehemiah 
to the first century of the Christian era, traversing a period which Stade 
has not before treated, will be awaited with great interest. Let us hope 
that it may not be long delayed. 

Lest the title, particularly the subtitle, of Kéberle’s book, Geschichte des 
vorchristlichen Heilsbewusstseins, with its reminiscence of ‘‘ Heilsgeschicht- 
liche”’ Erlangen, should create the prejudicial impression that the subject 
is treated from a dogmatic point of view, let it be said at once that the 
author’s method is historical. The critical premises are those which are 
now generally accepted. 

In the first two hundred and fifty pages Kéberle discusses the ideas 
of sin and divine favor which were current in the old popular religion, 
and the teaching of the great prophets. The treatment of the subject is 
fresh, and many acute and original observations show that the author has 
seen with his own eyes. A chapter of twenty pages on the “‘ Babylonische 
Anschauung”’ is prefixed, in which, of course, the so-called Babylonian 
Penitential Psalms occupy a prominent place. 

Greater interest attaches to the latter part of the volume, dealing with 
Judaism in the Persian period (pp. 250-386), and with later Judaism, 
from 300 B. C. to the first century of our era (pp. 387-676). The fulness 
with which these centuries are treated is gratifying evidence that Christian 
scholars are coming to recognize their great importance. It should also be 
noted that Kéberle makes larger use than most of his predecessors of the 
rabbinical sources which represent what he calls, not altogether felicitously, 
official Judaism, the utterances of its acknowledged teachers and religious 

4 Stinde und Gnade im religidsen Leben des Volkes Israel bis auf Christum: Eine 
Geschichte des vorchristlichen Heilsbewusstseins. Von Justus Kéberle. Miinchen: 
Beck, 1905. viiit+685 pages. M. 12. 
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guides. Concerning the apocalypses he remarks that the multiplication 
and popularity of writings of this type is attributable to the coming up of 
the common people in the Maccabean struggle; and the prominence of 
cosmology and demonology, ultimately derived from Babylonian notions, 
is explained in the same way. The teachings of the scribes and school- 
men are also, in general, more fairly estimated than, for example, by 
Bousset. Kéberle finds that the ruling idea which determined this whole 
side of Jewish theology and piety is the faith that the Jews are the chosen 
people of God—the doctrine of election, which is the prophetic transfor- 
mation of the old, unreflected notion that Israel is the people of Yahweh, 
remains the cornerstone of religion. The nomistic character of Judaism 
and the significance of the messianic hope, in which Schiirer and Bousset 
find the two poles of the religion, are themselves the necessary outgrowth 
of the idea of election. In developing and emphasizing this point of view 
Kéberle has opened the way to a better understanding and a juster appre- 
ciation of Judaism than he has himself attained. 

Like other recent German writers on the subject, notably Bousset in 
his Religion des Judentums, Koberle too often allows the apologist for 
Christianity to take the pen out of the hand of the historian of Judaism. 
In the contrasts in which he is concerned to show the inferiority of 
Judaism, he—doubtless unconsciously—compares it, not with the Christianity 
of the first century, nor with any other form of historical Christianity, 
but with a highly sublimated “essence of Christianity,” of a specialized 
Teutonic type. This is particularly the case in the last chapter, ‘‘ Riick- 
blick und Ausblick,” which is a disagreeably rhetorical peroration in the 
place of a judicious summing up of a historical investigation. We read 
for example: 

Was von dem Erbarmen und der Vaterliebe Gottes gesagt wird, ist so gut 
wie nicht gesagt, wenn es nicht dazu fihrt, die juristische Auffassung des Verhilt- 
nisses zwischen Gott und Mensch zu beseitigen, sie als prinzipiell falsch zu 
erkennen und von innen heraus zu iiberwinden. 

Is, then, everything Paul says about the fatherly love and compassion of 
God made nugatory by the fact that his doctrine of atonement by the death 
of Christ is grounded in judicial conceptions? Or is the love of God 
meaningless in Protestant orthodoxy because, so far from recognizing the 
judicial conception of God’s relation to man as false in principle, the 
Anselmic theory rests on the assumption that God cannot pardon the peni- 
tent sinner unless satisfaction be first made to his justice? The truth is 
that the modern idea of the legal state has made the conception of a judi- 
cial relation wholly different from that which prevailed in the ancient 
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East; and the contradiction which Kéberle finds, exists only in the modern 
conceptions. The Jew, whether he thought of God as father or king or 
judge, saw no obstacle in him to the forgiveness of sin, nor conceived any 
other indispensable condition but repentance. 

Kéberle rightly sees that the weakness of Judaism lay in two points: 
first, it never wholly detached itself from the national basis; and, second, 
while it developed its higher religious and moral principles and recog- 
nized their pre-eminence, it did not rid itself of the elements which it had 
brought up with it from a lower stage; physical notions of holiness, for 
example, survived by the side of the ethical conception. A religion which 
is to establish and maintain leadership in the world’s spiritual and moral 
progress must possess the power not only to develop continuously what 
is best in itself and to appropriate and assimilate what is congenial to it 
from without, but to eliminate what is incompatible with its own highest 
ideals, whether of foreign introduction or survivals of its own evolution. 
Judaism, in the age we are considering, fulfilled the first two conditions 
in a high degree, but it lacked the last. Kdéberle, like most critics of Juda- 
ism, sees this; but he does not see why it was so, and attributes to the blind- 
ness of its leaders what was the inevitable outcome of its development. 
Judaism accepted a great body of religious literature of various kinds, 
the product of many centuries of history, as a comprehensive and exclusive 
canon of sacred Scripture embodying a unitary divine revelation. Not 
all things therein were of equal intrinsic moment, but all were of the same 
authority; the dietary rules and the multifarious distinctions of clean and 
unclean, as well as the fundamental principles of religion and morals, were 
once for all ordained of God. As parts of a revealed law, the survivals 
were rendered as innocuous as possible; they had no significance or value 
in themselves; obedience to God’s commandments was the thing; but they 
could not be sloughed off. In taking the product and record of its whole 
religious history as revealed religion, Judaism made it impossible to reject 
any element that was historically a part of it without destroying its own 
foundations. Those who, in theory or in practice, emancipated themselves 
from these ordinances were presently lost to Judaism. 

On the other hand, Kéberle does not remark that Jesus did not reject 
the ceremonial law with its burden of survivals, nor even, in principle, 
the ordinances of the scribes. The elimination of these elements came 
about only in the course of the historical process by which Christianity 
became a gentile religion. Then first it became possible to maintain that 
the true religion, the possession of which had been the great advantage 
of the Jewish people, had, in the unfolding of the divine plan, come to the 
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point where it was ready to become international and universal; that 
individual election succeeded national election; and that the laws which 
had been given to the Jews with a pedagogic intent were not binding on 
gentile converts to Christianity; thus gentile Christianity could reject the 
law without denying the revealed foundation of religion. The other way 
out, namely, a historical conception of revelation, was as remote from the 
thought of the early Christians as of their Jewish contemporaries. 

Lest the stress I have laid on this point of criticism be thought to imply 
that investigation itself is vitiated by polemic subintention, let me say 
that this is not the case; on the contrary, the author is more than usually 
fair-minded in his interpretation and presentation. The work as a whole 
is to be very highly commended, not alone to biblical scholars, but to minis- 
ters and students. It is clearly and well written—except some passages 
in the style which the Germans call schwungvoll—and well printed; the 
indexes look rather meager, but are perhaps sufficient. 

In closing, one minor matter: The egg at the beginning of M. Besa, 
which has been so often thrown at the rabbis, was not laid on the sabbath; 
and Hillel is not a party in the controversy, as Kéberle seems to imply 
(p. 669). 

Staerk’s pamphlets under the same title, Siinde und Gnade, is a study 
of the so-called Penitential Psalms. A translation of these Psalms with 
short notes is appended. The author takes them, as does also Kéberle, 
as primarily the expression of personal experience and religious sentiment. 
The seven Penitential Psalms have had a considerable place in the history 
of Christian piety, both Catholic and Protestant; they have enjoyed no 
such distinction, nor any such typical character, in Judaism. Most of 
them are cries of suffering and prayers for deliverance, rather than the 
outpourings of a penitent soul burdened by the consciousness of actual 
sin or of habitual sinfulness. Staerk takes many occasions to underscore 
the inferiority to Christian conceptions of the Jewish ideas of sin, repent- 
ance, and forgiveness. The Jewish Kirchenvolk could never arrive at the 
idea of the servum arbitrium—an observation which Kéberle also makes; 
the idea of forgiveness, in particular, 
ist vom christlichen Standpunkt aus durchaus minderwertig, weil er von der 
inneren Erlésung von Siinde und Schuld durch die Macht des in Gott gebundenen 
Willens zum Guten, der das irdische Schicksal unter sich zwingt, nichts weiss. 
Die Erfahrung des frommen Dichters von dem Segen der Vergebung (Ps. 32:1 f.) 

5 Siinde und Gnade nach der Vorstellung des dlteren Judentums, besonders der 


Dichter der sogenannten Busspsalmen: Eine biblisch-theologische Studie. Von Willy 
Staerk. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. iv+75 pages. M. 1.50. 
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ist eine naive Selbsttauschung, denn erneutes Ungliick wird ihn in den Zustand, 
aus dem er sich durch Reue und Beichte erhoben hat, zuriickwerfen. 


Such expressions as “kindliche Selbstempfehlungen,” “‘flache Gliickselig- 
keitslehre,” ‘‘die energielose, pharisdéische Ethik der vélligen Absonder- 
ung von den dudprwAo,” abound. It is a curious inversion of the parable 
for the exponent of true repentance to thank God so often and so roundly 
that he is not as this Pharisee! To an understanding, either of the Psalms 
themselves or of the Jewish notions of sin and grace, this slight study con- 
tributes little. 

Ottley’s Religion of Israel® is intended to supplement his Short History 
of the Hebrews (1901). It is a readable outline of the history from a 
modern point of view, chiefly at second-hand. It seems to be meant 
for readers who want to get up some information on the subject in a few 
evenings’ easy reading; to say that it will answer that purpose is perhaps 
to give it as much praise as it asks. 


GeEorGE F. Moore. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SOME IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


“‘The science of religion is a new discipline which has arisen and devel- 
oped as an independent branch of learning only in recent decades, and 
is still partly in a state of embryo, struggling for the acknowledgment of 
its right”—such were the opening words of the second edition of Chantepie 
de la Saussaye’s well-known manual, which may be considered as the 
standard work of the history of religions. It is interesting to see how the 
new edition’ which has lately appeared begins: ‘‘The science of religion 
has in the recent decades acquired and maintained its place in the range 
of sciences.” The difference is striking. Indeed, in the seven years 
which have elapsed since the former edition was published, the science of 
religion has decidedly advanced, and there can be no doubt whatever on 
what its progress is founded. ‘‘The science of religion’’—I quote again 
from Chantepie de la Saussaye—‘‘has as its object the investigation of 
religion, of its character and its manifestations. Therefore it naturally 

6 The Religion of Israel: A Historical Sketch. By R. L. Ottley. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. xii+227 pages. 4s. 

t Lehrbuch der Religionsgeschichte. Von P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye. 2 
Bande. Dritte vollstindig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1905. 
543+587 pages. M. 24. 
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divides itself into the philosophy of religion and the history of religion’’ (Vol. 
I, p. 4). It is the historical part which, in incomparably greater degree, 
has enlisted, nay a!most absorbed, the interests of learned scholars in these 
last few years. A fast-increasing scientific literature, which is operating 
with the acuteness of philological method, and taking as its basis the facts 
which anthropology and ethnology, especially folklore, furnish it, witnesses 
to the truth of the acknowledgment by philologists also “that the different 
branches of the science of history and the single philologies which search 
into the culture of single nations or single groups of nations cannot derive 
a just and profound knowledge of the forms of religious thought merely 
from the sources which in their special provinces are accessible to them, 
and that the single ‘mythologies’ must halt or go astray wherever the 
analogies which are to be gained elsewhere are not called to aid.”? It 
is its empirical state which has caused the science of religion to gain the 
credit which it today enjoys; not its speculative treatment, which, based 
on so abundant material, still remains the postulate of a distant future. 
Of course, Chantepie de la Saussaye’s new edition has made use of the 
progress of detailed empirical investigation; in this consists its main 
superiority over the second edition. This improvement is noticeable at 
first sight, even in the external form; instead of 399+512 pages of the 
former volumes, there are now 543+ 587; i, e., over 200 pages more. The 
increase in bulk is due to additional information, especially concerning 
the religions of the Chinese (58 pages instead of 28), Japanese (57 instead 
of 10), Semites (138 instead of 81), Greeks (170 instead of 141), Romans 
127 instead of 108), and Germans (40 instead of 30). It is not, of course, 
to be understood that the others have not also been retouched, in particular 
those on the religions of the uncivilized tribes (40 instead of 32). Here, how- 
ever, even with this enlargement, I cannot but feel that we have compara- 
tively much too brief a treatment, especially since I am convinced that in 
the religions of primitive peoples we best get acquainted with certain 
popular “undercurrents”? which are still flowing at the base of higher 
religions. We are beginning to note the great distinction which is to be 
made between the official religion of the priests and theologians, and 
popular religion. The more this distinction is emphasized—I do not think 
that up to the present this has been done to a sufficient extent—the more 
we shall find that with an approximatively equal state of culture popular 
religion always and everywhere remains remarkably unchanged, and is 
easily to be reduced to quite a small number of elements, while the official 
2 Albrecht Dieterich, Vorwort zum Archiv fiir Religionswissenschajt, Vol. VII 


(1904), p. 1. Cf. A. E. I. Holwerda in Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 237 ff. 
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religion of priests shows an abundance of typical, more or less differentiated 
varieties, which grow up in the course of time. In the case of language 
it was observed long ago that the common people work with an amazingly 
limited vocabulary, while even the average man makes use of a manifold 
stock of words. Should we not expect something analogous in religion ? 
Much more stress ought to be laid, I think, on its dependence upon the 
prevailing state of civilization, not only, as is generally granted, of a people 
as a whole, but of its different classes; for so little is civilization something 
absolute, that there always will remain in the midst of the higher stage 
which at any given time has been attained, some survivals of lower 
stages, which in a process of gradual assimilation have to be raised to its 
own level. This is the very reason why the study of primitive religions, 
which can give us the best key to the understanding of those popular 
“undercurrents,” is of so great importance. A more exhaustive treatment 
of these religions would allow the author to abbreviate some expositions 
which perhaps the reader will get weary of finding repeated, although in 
many variations, in the description of any religion among the civilized 
races, while such repetitions cannot but weaken the impression of some 
differences which are characteristic of these higher religions. 

But, of course, this idea can be perfectly realized only in the work of 
an author who at the beginning of a new chapter has not before him, as 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s collaborators had, only blank pages—and 
with this I have pointed to the weak side of the book. We miss a certain 
unity of conception which makes any work, as it were, a work of art. We 
have in it as many histories of religion as there are religions—one might 
even suggest that it would be desirable in a new edition for the different 
parts to be also sold separately—while the ideal would be one continuous 
history. The want of unity is all the more apparent in the present edition, 
Chantepie de la Saussaye having increased the number of collaborators, 
while keeping for his own subject only the religion of the Germans (the 
treatment of which is partly based on the author’s large work on the sub- 
ject), of the Celts, and of the Slavs. 

On the other hand, what constitutes the weakness of the book creates 
in reality its superiority. As it is prepared exclusively by specialists, it 
has the great advantage of presenting a treatment of the matter which is 
throughout quite up to date and not at all dilettante. In this it is exempt 
at once from one of the objections, which Professor Harnack in a much- 
criticised lecture,3 has raised against the study of the history of religions 
in general. 

3 Die Aujgabe der theologischen Facultaten und die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. 
Reviewed in American Journal of Theology, Vol. VII (1903), p. 332- 
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It is impossible to give here even a sketch of the rich contents of the 
work. We can only bring into prominence some points where the present 
edition excels the last one. In the religions of savage peoples, in the 
treatment of which Thomas Achelis has lent his assistance, more attention 
is paid to primitive myths, with reference to L. Frobenius’ works. Due 
stress is laid on the interesting phenomenon of secret associations. The 
fact is emphasized that, without prejudice to the worship of spirits, the 
idea of a mighty deity, which is considered as having created the world 
or as governing it, is widespread. There is especially to be noticed 
the new conception of animism, not in Edward B. Tylor’s sense of the 
belief in individually formed souls, but in an impersonal vital power, a 
fluid of life—tanoana, as the Bareé tribes of Celebes call it. It may be, 
I suggest, somewhat like the Orenda of the Iroquois, which I. N. B. Hewitt 
has described in the American Anthropologist.’ In the same sense Pro- 
fessor Séderblom, in his valuable booklet on the religions of the earth,° 
speaks of life-electricity, a soul-material which has the faculty of evapo- 
rating or condensing and incorporating itself in different shapes. 

In the treatment of Chinese rejigions, which at the hand of so eminent 
a connoisseur as De Groot has been given quite a new form, one will be 
struck at finding Confucianism and Taoism so closely connected as to be 
quite intermingled. Wu and Hih—i. e., the Taoistic priests—are dealt 
with under the head of Confucianism, while Yih-King and Tschung-yung 
figure under that of Taoism. “Properly there cannot be any question 
of a special Taoistic religion beside the Confucian,” says De Groot (Vol. 
I, p. 104). Quite new, too, is Professor R. Lange’s treatment of Japanese 
religions, whose worship as well in Buddhism as in Shintoism (which itself 
is “nothing but a mixture of nature- and ancestor-worship”) he sketches 
very clearly, with plenty of interesting detail. For the treatment of Semitic 
religions in anterior Asia, especially Assyria and Babylonia, Friedrich 
Jeremias has fully availed himself of the latest results which are due to 
recent excavations (for Canaan in particular to Sellin’s discoveries in 
Ta‘annek). He has given us quite a new piece of work. His manner of 
treating the matter is governed by the view, to which he positively adheres, 
of a developed astral system as basis of the divine worship in Assyria and 
Babylonia, and to a certain, I think by him rather exaggerated, degree 
even in Canaan. Yet this astral system appears to be combined with a 
“nature-religion based on the change of the seasons, which goes back to 

4 Cf. especially H. Schurtz, Altersklassen und Méannerbiinde (Berlin, 1902). 

5 1902, pp. 33-46. 

6 Religionsgeschichtliche Volksbiicher, Series III, No. 3, p. 8. 
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the earliest times and which determines the features of the West-Semitic 
religions” (Vol. I, p. 271). Jeremias is certainly right in clearly distin- 
guishing the monarchical speculations of Babylonian priests from real 
monotheism (pp. 278 f.). One question of detail deserves notice. Jeremias 
thinks ReSeph to have been an Egyptian god (pp. 350, 375), while, on the 
contrary, H. O. Lange, who treats of the Egyptian religion, considers him 
as Semitic (Vol. I, p. 212). In the chapter on the Roman religion, for the 
better understanding of which we are especially indebted to Wissowa, we 
are glad to meet with a fuller treatment of the cult of Mithra, based, of 
course, on Fr. Cumont’s praiseworthy researches. Professor A. E. I. Hol- 
werda, who has retouched this part, has wholly recast that on the Greek 
religion: its central idea—increasing anthropomorphism, deification of the 
human—is clearly brought into evidence by him. “The attempt was 
made to raise that which could give to earthly life a noble and worthy 
endowment to the range of religion. By degrees it sunk back into its own 
sphere, in which it retained its eternal value’ (Vol. II, p. 403). 

I regret that the book has not a fuller index, the present one without 
proper names being quite insufficient. Finally, special thanks must be 
addressed to Professor Chantepie de la Saussaye, who with this edition 
takes leave of his manual, to which we owe so much for having promoted 
the knowledge of the history of religions. We are glad to know that its 
future will be secured by intrusting its further redaction to so competent 
a scholar as Dr. Lehmann, to whom we already are indebted for the entire 
treatment of the Indian and Persian and partial treatment of primitive 
religions. 

A useful, concise treatment of the history of religions is given us by 
J. A. Macculloch.? The principal value of his booklet rests in the first 
part which, after discussing the origin of the religious idea in man, is devoted 
to an account of certain dominant religious beliefs and practices among 
savage races. Yet more stress ought to have been laid on sidereal and 
stone-worship. Its second half, religion among the higher races, is, in 
parts, decidedly too short; e. g., in Mohammedanism no mention is made 
of the “‘five ground-pillars.” Here he has too exclusively emphasized the 
despotic and cruel side of the Mohammedan’s god. He is not a loving 
god, it is true, but the Quran does not tire of repeating God’s compassion- 
ateness. The Egyptians ought no longer to be quoted as classic repre- 
sentatives of the belief in metempsychosis (p. 77). In the statement of 
the Homeric conception of the future state, the author fails to show any 


7 Religion, Its Origin and Forms. By J. A. Macculloch. [The Temple 
Primers.”] London: Dent, 1904. 185 pages. 
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acquaintance with Rohde’s Psyche (p. 137). I do not wish to argue with 
him about the origin of religion (cf. p. 112). 

It is with only a limited part of the history of religions that Professor 
D. S. Margoliouth is dealing in his Religions of Bible Lands.2 He con- 
siders as Bible lands “‘chiefly the lands either comprised in or adjacent 
to Canaan;”’ i. e., Phoenicia, Philistia, Syria, Moab, Egypt, Persia. Why 
not Assyria and Babylonia? “The title ‘Bible Lands’,” he says, “‘seems 
scarcely appropriate to a country in which the greater part of the Israelitish 
race disappeared from history, and which the restored community aban- 
doned, taking with them no feeling but abhorrence” (p. 4). I do not 
think this apology to be very persuasive. 

Margoliouth’s treatment of the Semitic religions is a valuable piece 
of work. Yet some allegations are to be received with caution. Thus, 
e. g., Margoliouth declares the name of the Philistines to be Semitic (p. 2). 
It may be observed that the most recent research concerning its origin 
arrives at the opposite conclusion.® Is it quite so certain that in Beth- 
lehem there is the name of the god Lahmu (p. 12), that Tyrus is the name 
of the god Sur which “is familiar in the Old Testament” (p. 18), that 
Dagan is Sumerian (p. 20), that Rimmon is Rahman “loving” (loc. cit.) ? 
And here I may add the author’s keen conjecture that Eshmun is perhaps 
equal to the eight gods of the Egyptian ennead thought of as one god 
(p. 82). As to his supposition that probably the temples came to serve 
as treasuries or banks (p. 33), we possess evidence that such has really 
been the case; cf. Judges 9:4; 1 Kings 15:18; 2 Kings 18:15. 

Concerning the religion of Persia I should object to the statement that 
“the after-world, though recognized, does not enter seriously into the 
calculation of the Mazdeist” (p. 125). On the contrary, he seems to 
have been very earnestly interested in his future state, and, as we know, 
it is still an open question how far, if at all, the Jewish eschatology has 
been influenced by the Mazdayan. Nor do I think it correct to state that 
“the Ameshaspends in origin were abstractions is clear from their names”’ 
(p. 112). Louis H. Gray*° may be right in having lately tried to trace the 
evolution of the Zoroastrian archangels from nature-godlings to spiritual 
abstractions. Finally, there are two errata: on p. 30 for Micah we ought 
to read Amos, and on p. 63 Exod. 8:26 is impossible. 

8 Religions of Bible Lands. By D. Margoliouth. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1902. 132 pages. 

9 A. Noordtzij, De Filistijnen, hun Afkomst en Geschiedenis (Kampen: Kok, 
1905), P- 17. 


10 “The Double Nature of the Iranian Archangels,” Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schajt, Vol. VII (1904), pp- 345-72. 
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A special problem of the history of religions is treated by Lanessan.* 
In what relation do religion and morals stand to each other? Lanessan 
deals with the morals in the Jewish, Indian, Greek, Roman, and Christian 
religions, not in religion in general, as his title would lead one to suppose. 
He furnishes us with a certain amount of materials gathered, partly from 
the sources themselves (evidently in translations; that the author does not 
know, e. g., Hebrew is clearly shown by the twice occurring selanim on 
p. 3), partly at second hand. His book consists to a large extent merely 
of quotations which, as they fill pages and pages, now and then render 
perusal rather tiresome. Lanessan’s own originality in the book is of a 
very doubtful value: he tries to show that, on the whole, religion did 
nothing but arrest the natural progress of moral development by super- 
imposing on natural morality an artificial one, as it also arrested the prog- 
ress of science among the Semites by substituting purely imaginative or 
metaphysical speculations for scientific observations, so as to transform 
astronomy into astrology (pp. 236 f.). Thus religion was only an “obstacle” 
to moral evolution (p. 363), since it added to the ideas born from the rela- 
tions between men and men, those which are engendered by the interests 
of the priestly class (p. 238), these two moralities being as much opposed 
to each other as day and night, as truth and error, as right and wrong 
(p. 409). Against priestly interest—here, of course, India opens to him a 
vast field (p. 224)—he becomes greatly aroused, and he scarcely seems to 
recognize any other origin of the religion (pp. 39, 177, 231, 546). Nor 
does he do justice to Christianity. In spite of the fact that Islam has not 
any priestly class (pp. 525, 549)—by the by, Lanessan confounds the mu/ti 
with the muezzin (pp. 490, 525)—=still he ought not to have extolled the 
Mohammedan “‘zakat” above Christian charity (p. 520), nor have reproached 
Christianity with not having raised the condition of women and children 
(p. 435). Why does he take as the only basis of Christian ethics the expla- 
nation of the Mosaic law given by the Catechismus Romanus (pp. 366 ff.), 
instead of the New Testament? But Lanessan seems none too well versed 
in biblical matters; else he would not speak of the cry of the Christian 
(sicf) orator: “‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity” (p. 568)! But why should 
he be interested in the Bible? A book whose narratives are “childish, 
ridiculous, or brutal” (p. 483) is certainly a negligible quantity, even for 
one who writes on a religious problem. Yet so warm a defender of “human” 
morality ought not to be mistaken about the author of the well-known, 
“homo sum, nihil humani a me alienum puto,” which is Terence, not 


3 La morale des religions. Par J. L. de Lanessan. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 568 
pages. Fr. ro. 
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Seneca, as he states (p. 361)! By the way, against the alleged non-heredity 
of the Egyptian priests (p. 2, n. 1) he may compare Erman, Die aegyptische 
Religion,” p. 56. 

Of course, the problem of morals and religion is a very perplexing one, 
but it is not to be solved by prejudice or by a@ priori conceptions, but only 
by a careful historical investigation; and this path one ought not to tread 
without a sober historical sense. That originally religion and morality 
flow from different sources I do not doubt; and there is no lack of historical 
examples to show that religion can come into conflict with morality and 
arrest its progress. No Christian of today will, I hope, defend the Inquisi- 
tion or the crusade against the Albigenses, upon which Lanessan lays 
stress (p. 412). On the other hand, where religion is acknowledged to 
have played, on the whole, an important part in promoting morals, the 
difficulty will be rightly to value the extent to which it is involved in the 
moral utterances. This is not easy to determine even in the case of Stoics 
such as Seneca and Marcus Aurelius. How much more so with Plato, 
whom, with Socrates, Lanessan would like to regard as the founder of 
scientific morality as opposed to religious (p. 274). As a matter of fact, 
one should not overlook the imposing testimony of so many men, who 
have been convinced that the real force of their moral life has rested in their 
religion, and that their best achievements during their life have originated 
in religious impulses. Here we may compare the fine pages which Pro- 
fessor Dorner devotes to this subject in his philosophy of religion,*s where 
he tries to show how the consciousness that all things are summed up in 
God, that man is one with him who proves to be absolute activity and 
reason, cannot fail to increase our own energy and reason. 

With Dorner’s book we enter the province of the philosophy of religion. 
“The history of religion cannot do without it,” remarks Chantepie de la 
Saussaye (Vol. I, pp. 4f.), “because not only the disposition and judg- 
ment of religious phenomena, but even the assertion that a phenomenon 
is of a religious character, depends upon some previous comprehension 
of the nature of religion.”” How shall we discover this nature? It is 
impossible to give any detailed answer to this question within so narrow 
a compass. How very complex the question is, may be seen from the 
suggestive essay of Professor Tréltsch, which gives a very clear survey of 
the philosophy of religion at the beginning of the twentieth century.*4 

12 Handbiicher der kiniglichen Museen in Berlin (Berlin: Reimer, 1905). 

13 Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie. Von A. Dorner. Leipzig: Diirr, 1903. 
xviiix+448 pages. M. 7. 


14“Die Philosophie im Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts,” Festschrift fir 
Kuno Fischer, 1 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1904), pp. 104-62. 
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“It is,” says he, “a sheaf of different problems and methods, very difficult 
to reduce to a uniform treatment” (Joc. cit., p. 108). By distinguishing 
the empirical from the speculative method, as is generally done, nothing 
more than the main direction which the investigation can take is pointed 
out; for as, in praxi, we shall find an infinite number of more or less imper- 
ceptible compromises, the whole set of possibilities can be only imperfectly 
included under these two headings. Yet they prove to be the best catch- 
words, if we look for any; and as for Dorner, there cannot be any doubt 
that he is even a rather uncompromising representative of the speculative 
party which is not just now in the majority. “There are,” as he says, 
“at the present time many men who wish to search into religion only 
psychologically and historically, and to obtain from the material thus 
gained some general formule Whether the object of religion, the 
deity, does exist or not, is here hardly to be decided, as experience does 
not tell us anything about it” (p. 4). To this Dorner opposes his own 
view, the starting-point of which is “that at the heart of religion there is an 
overempirical reality; that its character is not to be known by the way of 
empiricism; that religion in its development tends toward an ideal; that, 
therefore, the main object is to comprehend this overempirical reality as 
well as the ideal of religion itself; and that this is possible only by means 
of speculation”’ (p. 4). 

To these speculative longings Dorner gives free scope in his metaphysics, 
where, as I should be inclined to say, he carries a rather naive mythology 
right into the midst of the divine consciousness itself! In order to explain 
the manifoldness of the world, he thinks it necessary to suppose in God 
himself some primordial differences, i. e., different manners of being—a 
real one, which is God’s will, and an ideal one, which is his reason—which 
by the divine activity are bound eternally together into an indissoluble 
unity. As such, God knows himself to be the ground of the possibility 
of all reality; he surveys the possibilities of new forms of existence into 
which the potentialities united in him can separate, and rejoices at their 
springing into existence. May I add that apparently there could be only 
one perfect combination of potentialities? Why, then, does God suffer 
his perfection to beget a less perfect combination than himself? And if, 
as Dorner states, the world-potentialities have in a new way to be brought 
again into unity, the end of the whole process, if ever it tends to perfection, 
will be a mere reduplication of the absolute being, the use of which nobody 
can tell! The question how God is to be thought of is preceded by the 
demonstration that according to reason the idea of his real existence is a 
necessary one. Dorner goes even farther: There must be realities, since 
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we are obliged to think in categories of reality. In this form the ontological 
proof is the basis of his whole argumentation. 

While in the second part metaphysics is supposed to guarantee religion 
as being founded in God as the religious object, the third part deals with 
the psychological conditions of the religious subject, i. e., with human 
belief and its expressions. Here, as throughout the book, one will notice 
that most stress is laid on the intellectual side. It is the intellectual trend 
for unity which, according to Dorner, causes mankind to conceive the 
idea of God, and the certainty of belief increases with the development 
of consciousness, which in its highest form raises the idea of God to scien- 
tific certainty. Or again: “‘At last the religion of the spirit will rise to a 
free knowledge which does not recoil from historical and speculative criti- 
cism, and which distinguishes between the religious principle and the 
peculiar form in which it has been historically realized at a certain time”’ 
(p. 259). ‘Not the historical, but the metaphysical brings blessedness’””— 
this opinion of Fichte is shared by Dorner. He thinks that historical 
facts are nothing but a stimulus for believing. By the “religious principle” 
he means the idea of God-manhood. Such is the conclusion of the first 
part of the book where the phenomenology of religion is dealt with. The 
development of religion keeps pace with the development of the human 
intellect; at its height, in Christianity (which he esteems to be a higher 
combination of the Aryan and the Semitic spirit), immanence and tran- 
scendence of the Deity are united, and the immediate communion of God 
and man is realized. Dorner tries to trace historically the absolute 
religious ideal; and once more it proves to be God-manhood. 

In the last part some laws of the religious life are deduced: first, the 
teleological law which presides over the development of religion, the reli- 
gious consciousness materially progressing toward the absolute ideal of 
religion, while formally it advances toward monotheism and tends to become 
a continuous fundamental feeling. This law conflicts with the psycho- 
logical one of persistence, the balancing of both leading to that of gradual 
transitions. 

The pleasure of reading Dorner’s Grundriss is diminished by the fact 
that it is not at alla Grundriss; the author’s prolixity would be a serious 
reproach even to an exhaustive handbook. In fact, we miss a well-planned 
structure in the book. Yet there is much to be learned from this work, 
and it contains some remarkable pages; e. g., where Dorner describes the 
ego as being by virtue of its relation to God the most concentrated power 
of the world (pp. 403-6). As he thinks that where the religious ideal is 
realized there is no more need of a specific practice of religion, the necessity 
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of a public cult is called in question, and from the cult, as it still exists, 
he wishes to banish the religious art which, as he states, remains only 
symbolical. It thus distracts attention from a realization of the com- 
munion with God which the cult ought to bring (p. 398). This I consider 
to be the erroneous consequence of Dorner’s overrating the intellectual 
side of religion. In observing how much preference he gives to the “word” 
as the most spiritual expression of spiritual things, I cannot help feeling 
_ that we have an intellectual “survival,” as it were, of that old word-super- 
stition, the fascinating history of which, complex as it is, ought some day 
to be written. May I here contrast Morris Jastrow’s's words: “In our 
days, when all conditions favor the suppression of the emotions, emphasis 
should be laid upon the value of allowing our emotions freer play 
Applying this principle to the religious cult, it is eminently proper for our 
emotions to be aroused by soul-stirring chants, by the resonant peals of 
an organ.” 

Quite different from Dorner’s somewhat old-style work is Tiele’s Out- 
lines ,*°—a philosophy, or rather, as he prefers to call it, a science of religion 
in a new style. The method which he follows can be designated as the 
purely historical, inasmuch as it starts from what is established by his- 
torical research. ‘‘The science of religion, however,” says he, “has to 
give equal consideration to the results of anthropology, psychology, soci- 
ology, and especially comparative religions” (p. 2). What has become 
of Dorner’s metaphysical fancies? We find in Tiele’s booklet no meta- 
physics whatever: “Not the superhuman itself, but only what results 
from belief in this superhuman, is the object” of his treatise; it deals only 
with man as a religious being. So he briefly leads us through the whole 
process of religious development from the lowest nature-religions to the 
highest ethical ones. His pregnant and concise characterizations of reli- 
gions at once betray the hand of the connoisseur. We are shown, not only 
various grades, but different trends of development within the different 
religious groups, as well as within any single group. Here we meet with 
Tiele’s well-known distinction between theanthropic (=Aryan) and theo- 
cratic (=Semitic) religions. But are not certain laws to be deduced from 
this whole development? At this very point a philosophical manner of 
viewing the matter is seen. ‘Tiele affirms that there are laws of develop- 
ment of the human spirit in general in relation to religion, and he enumer- 


1s The Study of Religion (London: Scott, 1901), p. 282. 


16 Grundsiige der Religionswissenschajt. Von C. P. Tiele. Autorisierte deutsche 
Bearbeitung von G. Gehrich. Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr, 1904. 70 pages. 
M. 1.80. 
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ates some of these. But are there not more? In particular I miss the 
above-cited law of psychological persistence, which explains a good deal 
of religious conservatism. Moreover, it is easy to observe in the history 
of religion certain tendencies which, without strictly assuming the char- 
acter of laws, are not far from having the same value. So we universally 
find the progressing deification of extraordinary religious men—that is 
the truth in the Euhemeristic theory—while under certain circumstances a 
continuous process of degradation of divine beings takes place. Further, 
there is a regular tendency to materialize piety, which, as Dorner has well 
pointed out, characterizes almost all religions (p. 301). 

Religion being in a process of continuous development, Tiele calls the 
part dealing with its history the morphological, as contrasted with the 
ontological, which fills the second half of his booklet. That is to say, as 
a center of religious development there is something common to all religions 
which is constant and permanent, whatever shape it may assume. To 
discover this permanent element Tiele analyzes religious phenomena— 
i. e., (1) religious ideas, (2) religious deeds, (3) religious association—and 
by a synthesis he tries to determine the character of religion. It is, he 
concludes, religious feeling which we best call piety or religiousness, some- 
thing which is most like the feeling we have toward men who are above 
us and with whom we are intimately united (pp, 61, 63). Its essence is 
the adoration of the Highest. (p. 64) As to the origin of religion, Tiele 
states that unconsciously man carries the idea of the infinite within himself, 
that he is created to aspire to it, and that this constitutes his very character 
as man. With this idea is associated the innate impulse to causality. 
Historically religion is born, he thinks, from some kind of reaction of the 
religious feeling against dissatisfaction with all worldly insufficiency and 
limitation (p. 67). Here, it seems to me, is the greatest lack in Tiele’s 
system; for, as the history of religion clearly teaches us, every new religion, 
at any rate, takes its rise from a concrete human experience of some mani- 
festation which is always considered as being of superhuman origin. Are 
we not permitted, nay even forced, to imagine religion’s first beginnings 
likewise in this way ? 

Tiele’s outlines will not fail to induce many readers to take up his 
Gifford Lectures on The Elements of the Science of Religion, which of course 
afford the best commentary on the present work. 

Finally a few words may be said on a booklet which has a practical 
aim.??7. What conclusions are to be drawn for missions from the character 


17 Das Heidentum als religiéses Problem in missionswissenschajftlichen Umrissen. 
Von Georg Stosch. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1903. 155 pages. 
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and present state of non-Christian religions as viewed from the standpoint 
of Christianity? (Let me immediately add: Christianity, as the author 
understands it.) The premises from which he starts is that Christianity 
is the only “revealed” religion. From this premise there results for him 
an unfavorable critical judgment of the “pagan” religions: they are 
religions of gradual defection from a primordial revelation, the vestiges of 
which he tries to trace from the history of religion. In spite of these 
relics of revelation, the essence of paganism is in direct contradiction to 
that which forms the essence of true religion. Therefore it is the object 
of missions to mediate to paganism the divine revelation (p. 129). Stosch’s 
book is, I dare say, an esoteric one for “‘believers”’ in the narrowest sense 
of the word, while for readers who do not share his dogmatic presupposi- 
tions it is interesting merely as showing how difficult it is for circles standing 
under the constraint of an unalterable dogma to remain in touch with the 
progressing work of science. One can scarcely enter upon scientific dis- 
cussion with an author who adheres to the principle that psychological 
truth in the perfect sense requires the assertion of historical reality (p. 45); 
who still decides the question of priority concerning the book of Enoch and 
the epistle of Jude by asserting the derived character of the pseudepigraph 
(p. 49, n. 3); who thinks that the agreement of biblical and Babylonian 
accounts is not to be explained by any literary dependence or priority, but 
by primeval influences (pp. 37f.). But there is worse yet. I need only 
quote the few following sentences: “The Hindu lives in mere illusions, and 
he knows that he lives in imaginations. But he considers it to be normal. 
The Sivait is not Sivait in the sense of holding Siva as a reality,” etc. (p. 
142). It would be better, I think, not to reproach the modern science of 
religion with a desire to avoid the categories of “true” and “‘false.” Per- 
sonally, one may have the unswerving conviction, even scientifically founded, 
that Christianity is the true religion, and yet be more just and modest in 
his judgment. Who knows? Perhaps it will be the very best fruit of 
our studies of comparative religion to render us more just and modest. 


ALFRED BERTHOLET. 
UNIVERSITY OF BASLE. 


This*® is a really alluring attempt to rationalize the Mosaic tradition 
on the basis of our most imperfect knowledge of the old Arabian religion. 
It is true, on the one hand, that all revelational value vanishes from the 
story as completely as in the reconstructions which admit no wilderness 


18 Die altarabische Mondreligion und die: mosaische Ueberlieferung. Von Ditlef 
Nielsen. Mit 42 Abbildungen. Strassburg: Triibner, 1904. 224 pages. M. 5. 
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or Egyptian period at all, and, on the other hand, that Dr. Nielsen care- 
fully guards himself from deciding, in the meantime, whether the story is 
a true echo of events or merely a demoniacally clever reconstruction by 
the Hebrews from their idea of their early history and their knowledge of 
Arabian theology. But there cannot be much question to which view 
Dr. Nielsen inclines. The other presupposes among the Hebrews a great 
imaginative artist with a collection of materials for local color like those 
of our modern historical novelists—say Homer developing the Odyssey on 
the method of Mr. Winston Churchill. Yet, if—and it is a large “if”— 
this reconstruction of Arabian religion is sound, the Mosaic reconstruction, 
jn turn, has much to say for itself. Much better than even Budde’s hypo- 
thesis does it put before us living figures, a possible environment, and a 
self-developing action. 

The book divides itself into two parts. First, an exposition of Arabian 
religion as a lunar religion—the author will not permit us to say lunar 
worship; the personal, ethical God of the oldest stratum of Semitic names 
is connected in figure with the moon in its varying phases, but the person- 
ality and qualities remain. Further, Arabia, with its nomad night-journeys, 
chooses the moon, while the peasant life and interests of Babylonia choose 
the sun. Next, a sacred moon leads to sacred phases with corresponding 
ritual seasons. So a lunar reckoning of time develops in Arabia and a 
solar in Babylonia. We have the origin of the week, and then the problem 
of combining weeks into solar years. This Dr. Nielsen hunts with per- 
tinacity and skill through all the old Semitic calendars. But to it all 
there is the great handicap that the south Arabian inscriptions have not 
yet yielded any calendar information. Sacred times and seasons being 
thus provisionally settled, places and symbols are taken up. For these 
there is much more evidence, and especially important is a hitherto unpub- 
lished description by Glaser of the temple at Marib. 

in the second part the agreement is worked out of all that has been 
thus developed with the Mosaic story. It is certainly most suggestively 
close. The idea, in a word, is that it was to an Arabian sanctuary that the 
children of Israel were brought; that the theophany on the mount con- 
sisted in the rites of that sanctuary, as seen by the ignorant and fearful 
people; and that they were then sent on their way, equipped by a regular 
authority with a tribal god and a body of laws and ritual—admitted, as it 
were, to the fellowship of the Arabian people. The hypothesis, as I have 
said, is most alluring, if we could only be sure of the basis. The materials 
are too scanty, and, until Glaser’s hoards are published, not much increase 
can be looked for. Those which Dr. Nielsen draws from Muslim sources 
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are somewhat risky. A connection may possibly lie between the istihtal 
cry, at new moon, and the exceptional use of the same word, in a tradition, 
for the cry of the infant when Satan touches him at birth; another, curiously 
confused, between the new moon and the phrase “‘between the horns of 
Satan,” where the sun is said to rise and set, at which times prayer is for- 
bidden. For this last, see Goldziher’s Arabische Philologie, Vol. I, pp. 
113 ff.; others could undoubtedly be gathered from the traditions. 


Duncan B. MACDONALD. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


M. Decharme, well known for his excellent volume on Greek mythology, 
proposes in the present book’?® to treat historically the attitude of Greek 
thinkers toward the myths of gods and heroes. Some of the myths, when 
judged by human standards, are grossly immoral; in many of them the 
miraculous element is the center of interest; all the myths deal with super- 
natural beings. From Hesiod on, the poets and historians and philosophers 
are studied in the effort to trace the development of the tendency first 
to modify myth, then to criticise it, to reject it, and finally to explain it. 
That the author occasionally stops to develop the positive conceptions 
of the god put forward by philosophy (pp. 47, 56, 211) is readily pardoned, 
even though it sometimes introduces lack of symmetry into the discussion. 
The section on Plato’s eschatology (pp. 191-208), for example, has but 
little to do with the main theme. On the other hand, few readers will 
feel either that Lucian should be omitted from the discussion, or that 
Homer sings “with full belief in the reality of the legends of the past.” 
On the contrary, the light tone in which the epic often handles the gods as 
actors in its drama may well be regarded as the original source to which 
the current of sceptical thought may be traced back. 

The standpoint from which myths are criticised is predominantly either 
religious, or moral, or philosophical. For Hesiod, the Ionic philosophers, 
and the early historians, the inconsistency of the myths and their contra- 
dictions of experience are the motives which lead to their modification. 
The chapter on the theogonies perhaps lays undue stress on the foreign 
elements introduced, and on the philosophical interest of those who com- 
posed them; still, it is true that in the theogony attributed to Hesiod myths 
are freely modified to fit into a definite system. Herodotus’ naive criticism, 
and the strict historical sense of Thucydides in handling the myths, are 
admirably described. In Xenophanes, and in less degree in Theognis, 


19 La critique des traditions religieuses chez les Grecs des origines au temps de 
Plutarque. Par Paul Decharme. Paris: Picard, 1904. xiv+508 pages. Fr. 7.50. 
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we find the earliest religious criticism of myths; in Pindar and Aéschylus 
moral and religious standards combined to cause the rejection of some 
myths and the modification of others. The freedom with which religious 
men like Pindar, Auschylus, and Sophocles handle the content of myth 
should have led M. Decharme to define his theme more carefully. Some- 
times Aischylus is as ready as the “atheists” to reject the myths of Zeus 
in his effort to reach a higher conception of God. The freedom with which 
our author turns from the criticism of religious belief to the criticism of 
myth, and the reverse, often leads to confusion in the argument. In 
reality the criticism of myth and the history of impiety, the double theme 
outlined in the preface, are two themes which, however closely they are 
related, should be kept distinct in the discussion. That poetry and 
history and philosophy should have been permitted to handle myth so 
freely is due to the fact that no real inconsistency between their pro- 
cedure and popular religion developed before the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. 

It was, however, inevitable that the criticism of myth and the rise of 
natural science should come into conflict with established religion. The 
explanation of religion as a device to frighten men away from crimes, the 
rejection of stories of the gods by historians and philosophers and poets, 
the substitution of natural causes for divinities in the attempt to reach a 
scientific account of the world, all contributed to bring on this crisis. The 
chapter on lawsuits for impiety treats this theme in an interesting but rather 
summary fashion. For example, an account of the suits against Anaxa- 
goras and against Phidias is not at all so simple a matter as the reader of 
this chapter would imagine. 

Both the breakdown of popular religion, and the recognition that 
philosophy attacked popular theology rather than the worship of the people, 
tended to make this crisis less acute after 400 B. C. “L’athéisme finit 
par étre toléré.” The philosophers as a rule were not atheists, but men 
who in their systems substituted another kind of gods for the divinities of 
the people. Even when the popular gods were explained as natural forces 
and the myths as allegories of nature, even when these gods were regarded 
as men of old distinguished for their great power or beneficent deeds, the 
discussions of the philosophers had little or no influence to break down the 
institutions of worship. 

The two longest sections of the book, perhaps the sections of greatest 
interest to the general reader, deal with the Stoics and with Plutarch. In 
both the author goes outside his theme in that he deals not simply with the 
criticism of myth and religious belief, but more particularly with the inter- 
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pretation of popular religion by these thinkers. Of the two chapters on 
the Stoics, the first outlines the theology of the school in connection with its 
physics, and the second discusses in detail the interpretation of each god 
in the Stoic system. The book would have been more symmetrical in its 
argument if the second of these chapters had been omitted, for in a section 
added to the first chapter the different principles which had been used for 
the interpretation of myth are examined—principles which the Stoic 
applied without any considerable change. It is interesting to note that 
these principles are still in vogue. The physical interpretation of Greek 
myths, begun by Theogenes in his study of Homer, and continued by 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus and the Stoics, finds its exponents now in a 
physical school of myth-critics, of which W. H. Roscher is the most eminent 
living representative. The interpretation of myths as moral fables has 
continued from the time of Antisthenes to comparatively recent days. 
Thirdly, the study of the gods through their names is a method not invented 
by modern students of linguistics; it began in the Homeric hymns and 
flourished among the Stoics. 

For a French critic, who would not need to blush at the comparison, 
it would be an interesting task to examine the treatment of somewhat this 
same topic in an attractive volume recently published in Boston.?° It isa 
bad omen for a book to begin with a sentence in which a singular verb follows 
a plural subject (“‘love of life and aspirations . . . . constitute... . and 
is”)—no doubt a printer’s error, even though this is not the only instance 
of its occurrence. The style of the book is awkward, often heavy. In 
spite of his wide reading and judicious quotations, the author often suc- 
ceeds in missing the point in his discussions. The section entitled ‘Greek 
Religion’’ contains one or two striking thoughts, though the argument in 
general proceeds along wrong lines. The account of Greek philosophy 
fails entirely to trace the significance of the movement that ended with 
Socrates, and concludes lamely with a bare suggestion that “the philosophy 
of Greece reached its highest point in Plato and Aristotle,” who are omitted 
from the discussion. 

Still, the book has this value, that it is written by a man who seems 
to have come under the influence of the high moral standards of Stoicism. 
Apparently he feels their force and, however awkwardly, is seeking to pass 
on their message to his readers. The selections from Epictetus, Seneca, 
and Marcus Aurelius are well chosen. The author does not state whether 
they are his own translation or not, and the omission of references makes 


20 Greek and Roman Stoicism and Some of its Disciples. By Charles H. Stanley 
Davis. Boston: Turner. viii+269 pages. $1.40. 
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it difficult to compare them with the original. The passages which I have 
taken the time to hunt up are rendered with reasonable accuracy, though 
not always in pleasing English. 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 


SOME RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Santayana’s first two volumes’ in his proposed series of five 
will arouse wide interest. The remaining volumes? are entitled Reason in 
Religion, Reason in Art, Reason im Science. As the titles indicate, the 
author aims at presenting a broad-minded constructive synthesis of the 
main results reached through the free investigation of the nature and 
implications of human experience. Science, Art, Ethics, Religion are, 
in turn, called upon to contribute data. These data (as the title, ‘‘Reason,” 
indicates) are woven together into a consistent fabric, in whose variegated 
pattern may be traced a unity of design and treatment. Professor San- 
tayana’s problem is to spell out clearly for the individual mind its own 
characteristics and meaning, as these have been determined by the larger 
processes of humanity, of whose activities the individual mind is but the 
passing embodiment. His method is that of observing and analyzing 
life in its objective forms, taking as his instructors all those who in times 
past have labored upon the same problems, but correcting and supple- 
menting each by his own observations and keen analyses. His field, 
therefore, is as broad as human life, measured to the confines of barbarism, 
on the one hand, and of the highest forms of civilization, on the other. 
With sympathetic but clear-minded insight he endeavors to interpret life 
through itself. His motive is to be found in the desire to formulate an 
intelligent ideal of conduct—for to Professor Santayana the life of reason 
is as truly practical as reflective. Its conquests are never made in the 
interest of barren abstractions but always as the means of formulating the 
conditions of more fruitful and noble forms of living. Such a task, intel- 
ligently confronted, might well seem impossible of achievement in any but 
the most crass and superficial manner. Of this, Professor Santayana is 
fully conscious. His is not the mood of the blind enthusiast, nor that of 
the shallow dilettante. He is entirely serious and keenly cautious. There 

t The Life of Reason. By George Santayana. Vols. I and II: Reason in Com- 


mon Sense; Reason in Society. New York: Scribner. ix+291 and viii+205 pages. 
$1.25 each. 


2 Vols. III and IV have already been issued; Vol. V is still in preparation. 
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is no writer of today who is more quick in perceiving, and more direct in 
laying bare false pretensions, blundering observations, groundless gener- 
alizations, or absurd analyses. His is a mind for nice distinctions, fine 
articulations, and strong, clean-cut expression. The keen criticism which 
characterizes the volumes throughout is not that of barren cynicism but the 
insistent demand of a marvelously well-informed mind which is precise 
and well-balanced in its own movement, and demands a similar breadth, 
balance, and precision on the part of all others who take upon themselves 
the responsibility of reading the characteristics of life, and consequently 
of furnishing the cues for its succeeding movements. Professor Santayana 
admits frankly that the attempt to formulate the movements of human 
life into a world-view, which at the same time must constitute a humani- 
tarian method of conduct, would be absurd and impossible in the extreme 
were every philosopher to attempt the task entirely on his own resources 
and from the beginning. Fortunately, the investigator of life’s processes 
and problems today may avail himself of the results of the labors accom- 
plished by a large number of workers in the varied fields of science, and 
may have the perspective of his own insight determined by an intelligent 
appreciation of the insights won by those thinkers with whose labors the 
history of philosophy makes us acquainted. Of the results of scientific 
investigation Professor Santayana shows himself to be exceptionally well 
informed. Proof of the thoroughness of his assimilation of scientific 
methods and results is found alike in the tone which is so characteristic 
of his volumes and in the point which each sentence individually exhibits. 
That our author has clearly won the right to attempt a re-reading of the 
interpretations which have been made of the most abstract problems of 
human life and destiny is evidenced by the clean-cut and masterly expo- 
sitions of the great philosophic classics introduced incidentally into the 
movement of his argument. 

As one would expect from the virility and concreteness of his critical 
expositions, Professor Santayana is exceedingly trenchant in the presenta- 
tion of his own point of view. Out of the turmoil and confusion, so char- 
acteristic of the complex intellectual life of our day, two complementary 
methods emerge. First, we may find our interest center in the fact that 
our common world is a stream of activities whose intimate characteristic 
is continuous flux. This discovery of Heracleitus has been made the 
starting-point of modern scientific insight and investigation. For, what- 
ever else the world may be, to the scientist it is essentially dynamic—a 
world of change whose evanescent, concrete forms change with kaleido- 
scopic rapidity, yet exhibit in their change certain constant recurring 
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values. To examine these processes, to determine precisely their char- 
acteristics and constant principles of recurrence is the problem of science. 
Its solution leads from qualitative experience to quantitative measurement, 
from apparent spontaneity to the definiteness of fixed principles. Hence 
science must, inevitably, formulate its results in terms of quantitative 
mechanical conceptions. And yet, for the scientist, quantity and necessity 
are not things-in-themselves, but, rather, formulations of the constant con- 
ditions of the come and go of concrete processes, and, consequently, mere 
methods for the manipulation and control of the same, They are instru- 
ments and not entities. Second, interest may center in the fact that the 
world is an interconnected whole whose varied processes exhibit definite 
functions. If, now, we investigate from this point of view, we find that 
quantity is absorbed by quality, and necessity by spontaneity. Life as 
a value with determinate norms or standards presses in upon us; nature 
appears no longer to be dead, rigid, and mechanical, but a thing alive 
and glowing with enthusiasm for inspiring and effective ideals. As the 
processes of life gave the scientist an ever-depeening insight into its 
permanent conditions, so attention to their uses reveals to the inquirer 
ever richer, nobler, and more efficient standards of value and norms of 
conduct. For just as science gives us control over the processes of the 
world, so morality, art, and religion enable us to organize more complexly 
and efficiently the values to which the same nature gives rise. Ideals, 
also, are instruments and not entities. 

Thus from both results we are led to a demand for a final synthesis. 
Realism and idealism are not contradictory but complementary. As 
scientists, we may insist upon reading nature in terms of necessary mechani- 
cal conditions; as appreciators of art, morality, and religion, we may 
insist upon reading nature in terms of free ideals. Each conception taken 
in itself is an abstraction. Both alike fall within that concrete movement 
by which, in its myriad individuals, humanity emerges from the matrix 
of nature, defines that nature to itself, and through this definition controls 
it and establishes its own identity in principle with its source. Hence, 
reality is defined through the movement of human life, and human life 
attains its proper insight when it realizes its dependence upon, and affinity 
with, reality. Science and appreciation are distinctively human and at 
the same time distinctively of nature. Only as nature fabricates humanity 
can either arise. The form each takes at any moment depends entirely 
upon the concrete problem which nature sets for human life. However, » 
as life gains insight into the conditions of its own processes and into its 
proper methods of functioning, it bends nature to its will, stamping its 
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science and its appreciations as distinctively human, and nature in this as 
its recognized and affiliated source. Thus humanity is naturalized and 
nature humanized. 

After this fashion Professor Santayana lays firm and deep the founda- 
tions of a marked and distinctive contribution to philosophy. Certain 
features of this contribution may bear renewed emphasis. The dualism 
between the mechanism of science, on the one hand, and the teleology of 
art, morality, and religion, on the other, is resolved. The relationship 
of the world to human ideals, is adjusted, without violence being done 
to either. Both the unity and the diversity of the interests of realism and 
idealism are found in the instrumental conditions and methods of human 
activity. Knowledge is exhibited as essentially humanistic and pragmatic. 
Finally, while he demonstrates that all knowledge is humanistic and 
pragmatic, Professor Santayana points out that in being human it is yet 
of nature, and because it is pragmatic, it is also affiliate with its own con- 
crete ground. He thus avoids the danger of confusing his doctrine with 
Protagorean relativity, on the one hand, and with static, absolutistic ideal- 
ism, on the other. 

One cannot take leave of Professor Santayana without grateful recog- 
nition of the excellencies of his style and the marvelous lucidity and untech- 
nical character of his language. Many difficulties present themselves 
to the reader in the course of the argument but they are difficulties of con- 
tent and not of form, of the inherent complexity of the subject-matter 
and not of the exposition. 

In taking up Professor Flint’s book, one comes into a very different 
atmosphere. In the one case thought is free to seek and to find the norms 
of conduct in the great mart of life; in the latter it is “cribbed, cabined 
and confined” within the limits of evangelical orthodoxy. Behind all 
Professor Flint’s endeavors at philosophizing, one sees the specters of 
theological assumptions in the background. Hence, while the volume 
doubtless has value for certain minds, it has comparatively little interest 
for the student of philosophy. The one serious endeavor at consecutive 
philosophic thinking is to be found in the opening chapter upon the general 
field and methods of philosophy. The distinctions and definitions here 
are, in general, trite, and should have been compressed into a very few 
pages instead of being diffused over sixty-three. The remainder of the 
book is a rambling account of a variety of historical endeavors at a classi- 
fication of the sciences. One is almost tempted to feel that, having com- 

3 Philosophy as Scientia Scientiarum and a History of the Classifications of the 
Sciences. By Robert Flint. New York: Scribner. x+340 pages. $4.50. 
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pleted his serious work, Professor Flint found that he had a variety of 
odds and ends of erudition left over which he put into the form of a book. 

The World as Intention‘ is alsé an endeavor to harmonize scientific 
methods and results with the preconceptions of conservative supernatural- 
ism. While admitting that the methods and discoveries of science have 
turned the theological world upside down, Gratacap maintains that if we 
push scientific assumptions hard enough, we shall find that they can be 
forced back upon a supernaturalistic base from which the theologian may 
advance to the firm re-occupation of his earlier miraculous, authority- 
revelation positions. The volume is written in a serious, straight-forward 
manner, and is worthy of attention for this if for no other reason. Its 
results are, however, inconclusive, and serve best to illustrate the impossi- 
bility of synthesizing the methods and results of natural science with the 
methods and assumptions of traditional theology. The volume is an 
indication of the imperative necessity for religion to dig deeper than it has 
in the past and to rest its foundations in nature rather than in super- 
nature, if it would regain its lost hold upon men of scientific training. 

The volume of Dr. Fors5 illustrates the truth that the conception 
which was once so universal, of mythologies as mere works of the imagina- 
tion, esthetic or otherwise, has given way before the investigations of com- 
parative literature and anthropology. Nowadays we see in the myth the 
embodiment of the unreflective conceptions of man concerning his world 
and himself. When to myth are added ritual and magic, we have before 
us the three factors in custom, and in custom we have the record of the pre- 
historic life of peoples from a very remote past. What history is to civili- 
zation, that custom is to barbaric and more primitive times. And as 
barbarism and savagery underlie civilization, so custom underlies history. 
Important in this respect, both for the understanding of civilization in its 
larger sweep, and European civilization in particular, is the mythology of 
the Norse peoples. The work of Dr. Fors is valuable to the English stu- 
dent in that it brings him into touch with original sources and authoritative 
references, and, moreover, furnishes a very clear and readable outline of 
the predominant characteristic of Norse mythology—its ethical stamp. 
This essentially practical aspect the author finds to be the reflex of the 
life of the people, whose circumstances placed them in a hard environment 
both physical and social, and which of necessity generated in them those 

4The World as Intention. By L. P. Gratacap. Boston: Eaton & Mains. 
viii+ 346 pages. $1.25. 

5 The Ethical World-Conception of the Norse People. By A. P. Fors. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 57 pages. $0.50. 
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habits of courage, independence, love of liberty and fair play which had 
so large a part in originating the representative institutions of Anglo-Saxon 


peoples. 
S. F. MacLENNAN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


In his Transitional Eras in Thought® Professor Armstrong has applied 
the conception of “‘growth and decay” to those periods in the history of 
thought when the mind pauses, critically reviews the way traversed, doubts 
the value of results attained, and then, rising from its despondency, presses 
on to new achievements. He carefully analyzes, as typical eras, the period 
of the Sophists and of the Skeptics in Greece, and the eighteenth century 
in western Europe, points out their similar and dissimilar elements, and 
then presents the commingled threads of thought and feeling in the present 
age which he regards as transitional. 

The crest of the negative wave in modern thought he thinks is past, 
and insists that the reconstruction already begun should conform to the one 
method, or process, by which such eras have been terminated in the past, 
viz., ‘‘the process of synthetic development,’’ which is but the correlation 
of results attained in the manner “‘characteristic of all thinking in its higher 
reaches.” He subscribes to the so-called “‘faith-philosophy,” but is care- 
ful to indicate that faith is nearest belief, which psychologically ‘‘is an 
attitude of mind with reference to conscious contents.” 

The feeling one gets, while reading the book, that the present age, 
viewed constructively, is but a period in which to take account of stock, 
and that consequently there is danger of arrested development, is offset by 
the author’s insistence that it is “better, far better, to grope in mental 
darkness, better to abandon any cherished conviction, no matter how bereft 
its loss may leave the soul, than to depart from the central principle of 
intellectual integrity.” He is not a peace-at-any-price advocate. At 
times, too, one feels that he has not analyzed far enough, that he has not 
seen certain objections and suggestions that might be made; but later in 
the discussion enough comes to light to indicate that the author had these 
matters clearly in mind, so that eventually one feels the thoroughness of 
the work. 

On the whole, Professor Armstrong has viewed his problem from many 
sides, and the wealth of historical, scientific, sociological, and philosophical 
knowledge he displays, together with his maturity and sanity of thought, 
leaves little to be desired in his solution. 

6 Transitional Eras in Thought. By A. C. Armstrong. New York: Macmillan, 
1904. 347 pages. 
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In his Social Law in the Spiritual World’ Professor Jones has given 
some interesting “studies in human and divine interrelationship.” He 
has not sought to develop a “metaphysical treatise,” but “to help earnest 
and perplexed seekers to find a good working conception of God and 
man’s relation to him.” He has attempted “to show through psychology,” 
as Drummond showed through biology, “that life can be unified from 
top to bottom.” His philosophical bias is neo-Hegelianism mediated by 
John and Edward Caird, “‘who helped him more than any other British 
thinkers of recent times.” He also acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Palmer, Royce, James, and Baldwin. 

Personality is his central theme. This “is not a primitive possession,” 
but “is made through ideals.” ‘“Aé every stage it involves interrelation. 
. . . » To be a person means to be a conscious member of a social order. 
. . . « Individuality does not come first and society next as a product. 
Society is fundamental, and it is an essential condition for self-consciousness 
and personality.” 

But if man’s “ personal life is conjunct,”’ that fact ‘must have profound 
religious significance. If man cannot be a self alone, no more can God.” 
Thus he passes easily to the “inward side” of “all personal religion,” 
which he illustrates from the mystics and Quakers. The “negation mys- 
tics,”’ as he terms them, tend to reduce their consciousness to zero, but the 


“affirmation mystics” consider that ‘‘obedience to vision is more impor- 
tant than vision itself Error is to be attacked and truth is to be 
advanced Those who would have a closer view of the divine 
must seek it in a life of love and sacrifice.” To this latter class he main- 
tains that the Quakers belong. Their true principle is based on “primitive 
experience. Men found God in their lives.” Their formulation of that 
experience “must hold that God is the inward principle and ground of the 


personal life 
person.” 

The test of spiritual guidance, the real Reformation principle, and always 
prominent among the Quakers, he regards as the crux, which, however, 
he resolves by asserting that a man “must test” his own inner promptings 
“by the spiritual life in other men.” “All truth is put to a social test,” 
and this can be no exception. 

His discussion of “faith,” still in close harmony with his central theme, 
is especially good. ‘To be a person means to act for ends which we 
believe are good, to live under the sway of an ideal But this kind 

7 Social Law in the Spiritual World. By Rufus M. Jones. Philadelphia: 
Winston, 1904. 272 pages. $1.25. 


To become spiritual is to become a divine-human 
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of life is never for a minute possible without faith,” which, as he finally 
defines it, is “the will to act as though we knew, for the sake of an end 
which we seek It begins with a trust in the goodness which is dimly 
shadowed forth in the world we see,” but which ultimately “‘begins to 
show its actuality in us On its higher side, therefore, it is an actual 
appropriation of the Divine Life, a positive realization of spiritual goodness, 
which steadily moves toward a conscious relationship of the soul to God.” 
In him we come to live, move, and have our being. 

In his final discussion of the “divine-human life,” in connection with 
which he cites many New Testament passages, he makes a very significant 
statement, wholly in line with the central thought of the book, and appar- 
ently in harmony with his quotations, viz.: ‘The goal which the gospel 
presents is the attainment of no far-away heaven—not admission at the 
gate of some jeweled city in the sky. It is the reproduction of this type 
of the divine-human life which Christ manifested.” 

If, in the face of the author’s fine spirit, and of the many exceptionally 
valuable thoughts and suggestions which he presents, one were to criticise, 
such criticism would be directed against the apparent tendency toward 
hypostatization, the failure to define “spiritual” precisely and consistently, 
unless the vagueness were intended—sometimes it is used as coextensive 
with one’s total inner life, and sometimes as a God-imparted life—and 
the constant use of the term “‘feeling” where the “‘interpretation of one’s 
feeling’? would seem to be more appropriate. Strictly speaking, one 
does not feel God present. One interprets one’s feelings as evidence of 
God’s presence. 

The book in its entirety shows that Professor Jones is wholly in sym- 
pathy with the so-called theanthropic type of religion, rather than with 
the theocratic, and at the same time illustrates President Schurman’s 
remark, that at present there is taking place “‘a change from the dogmatic 
religion of Christendom to the spiritual religion of Christ.” 

This author,’ as his preface indicates, had access to the best sources 
for a study of Descartes and Spinoza. His treatment is biographical and 
expository, though the critical is not neglected. 

After a just characterization of the period preceding the New Phi- 
losophy, he gives Descartes’ life, and then develops his system with frequent 
quotations. He treats both sides of his dualism in detail, and shows how 
necessary the conception of God was. ‘‘The proof of the existence of 
God,” he maintains, ‘‘is the essential principle of the Cartesian philosophy.” 

8 Descartes and Spinoza. By J. Iverach. [The World’s Epoch-Makers.”] 
New York: Scribner, 1904. 245 pages. $1.25. 
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He regards Descartes as the “‘man who embodied the spirit of the age.” 
“He set the world a-thinking, and the answers to his questions form the 
history of modern philosophy.” 

He emphasizes the fact that Spinoza was a Hebrew. Early training 
and tradition unconsciously influenced his view of the world. His depend- 
ence upon Descartes at first, and later divergence from him, are traced 
with a firm hand. ‘Causation is the fundamental concept of his philoso- 
phy,” but “he never lost sight of the practical, ethical end—to form man 
to a perfect character.” In his “Ethics his philosophy assumed its final 
form.” ‘His system, except in the parts which deal with the emotions, 
cannot be said to be an interpretation of experience,’ which in the last 
analysis ‘‘a system of philosophy ought to be,” but, ‘‘after all drawbacks, 
Spinoza must be reckoned among the great thinkers of humanity.” 

The book is a fresh, independent interpretation of Descartes and Spinoza, 
readable, and one that whets the appetite for a more extended study. 


Grecory D. WALcotTrT. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE, 


Carlinville, Il. 


TESTIMONY FROM SCIENCE AND FROM PHILOSOPHY 
CONCERNING THE FUTURE LIFE 


It is quite unnecessary to enlarge upon the interest that belongs to the 
subject of a future life. Couple with the evanescence and uncertainty of 
our present life the transcendent and far-reaching character of human 
ideals, and we shall be less surprised at the rather remarkable fact that, 
in spite of the silence of those who have passed beyond our ken, in spite 
of the fact that no traveler has returned to tell the story of that other land, 
the belief in human immortality retains its hold upon the minds of men; and 
no stone is left unturned to prove what we already believe, or at least hope 
for. 

In the two small volumes before us the question is approached from 
quite opposite standpoints. In the one, some proof of a scientific sort is 
sought for the existence of discarnate spirits; and philosophy is declared 
to be “helpless and worthless for proving a future life.” In the other, the 
whole argument for immortality is philosophical in its character, even to 
the extent of denying the ability of science to give us a knowledge af the 
ultimate meaning of things. 

Science, Professor Miinsterberg' reminds us, deals with the realm of 


t The Eternal Lije. By Hugo Miinsterberg. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1905. 72 pages. $0.85. 
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phenomena, that realm in which law and order, mechanism and necessity, 
are all-pervading. This is as true of the psychical as of the physical. 
Viewed under the time-form, the world is a mechanism. And the proof 
of God, freedom, and immortality does not depend on the discovery of 
some little section of reality where law is not operative, and where the 
supernatural takes the place of the natural. Science considers the world 
from a certain point of view, assumed for the purposes of our practical 
life, and in a sense really artificial. But this very construction of reality 
under the forms of space and time requires and presupposes that the 
subject, who is the agent of such construction, shall in his own nature and 
operations transcend those forms, and not be imprisoned within them. 

Eternal life, then, cannot logically mean a mere extension in time. 
Such mere extension could not have any real value. Eternal life must be 
qualitative, and not merely quantitative. To attach all-importance to 
endless time-extension is to judge by standards of quantity that which can 
be truly appraised only by standards of quality. 

The solution of the problem is really, then, an ethical one. Final 
values are always to be found in attitudes of the will. ‘‘There is no truth 
and no perfection and no progress and no eternity but in that world which 
is given to our will, and in which we ourselves are will.” ‘Values are found 
only in the world of subjects.” Not, then, in the world of objects, and not 
in any time-world. “A will can never strive for more space and time, 
but only for more significance and influence and value and satisfaction.” 

Professor Hyslop’s book? is an inquiry into the evidential value of those 
groups of facts which since 1882 have been the subject of the investigations 
of the Society for Psychical Research. The lion’s share of attention is 
devoted to the celebrated Piper case, and the main question in Mr. Hyslop’s 
mind is whether such phenomena as are presented by this remarkable case 
can be accounted for without the hypothesis of discarnate existence. After 
a description of the phenomena themselves, the various conceivable methods 
of explanation are discussed at length. Chance coincidence, guessing, 
suggestion by experimenters, and fraud are ruled out, to the satisfaction, 
one would think, of any reasonable person. The eminence of the persons 
who carried on the investigations, the elaborate precautions against error, 
the great number of tests, and the evident honesty and candor of Mrs. 
Piper herself, all warrant us in dismissing every hypothesis involving 
intentional deception of any sort, so far as the facts are concerned. 

That the phenomena can be accounted for by telepathy seems to the 


2 Science and a Future Life. By James H. Hyslop. Boston: Turner, 1905. 
x+369 pages. $1.50. 
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author an untenable position, for many reasons; and we seem, therefore, 
shut up to the hypothesis of spirit communication, so far as the facts at 
hand are concerned. 

That the investigations have been carried on with the utmost care, and 
with disinterested motives, seems beyond question. That Professor Hys- 
lop’s discussion is careful, moderate, and dispassionate is also obvious. 
The reader, of course, feels the grotesquely slender nature of such evidence, 
in relation to the tremendously important doctrine that rests upon it. But 
the scientist very properly ignores our feelings in the matter. 

Issue must, however, be squarely taken with Dr. Hyslop when he 
denies the ability of philosophy to do anything in this field. It is quite 
true that philosophy is not able to prove the reality of a future life, if “prov- 
ing’? means demonstrating after the manner of mathematics. Philosophy 
does not prove things in this sense of the term, for it is precisely in those 
regions where such proof is impossible that philosophy finds her vocation. 
But philosophy has the right to ask what conception of man’s destiny will 
most satisfactorily account for the facts of his nature as we know them. 
And, surely, if the nature of his knowledge as an activity of his intelligence, 
the aspirations of his heart, the ethical ideals which he sets before him, the 
moral imperatives which he lays upon himself, and the restless hunger of 
his being for a satisfaction never fully attained in any human life—if these 
things require the belief in human immortality in order to render them 
coherent and intelligible, then surely that belief is justified, and the future 
life proved in a deeper sense than demonstration. 

On this account we seem to be on higher ground when, with Professor 
Miinsterberg, we reason from the nature of man’s true being to the concep- 
tion of his immortality, than when, with Professor Hyslop, we seek in the 
sporadic communications of a trance medium some proof that deceased 
persons have not wholly ceased to be. By this remark we do not intend 
to discredit the work of science, but only to claim for philosophy the right 
to investigate the question in her own way. 


FREDERICK TRACY. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHLEIERMACHER ON MODERN 
THEOLOGY 


Two recent publications illustrate the keen interest taken by German 
students of theology in the origin and import of Friedrich Schleiermacher’s 
system of thought. E. R. Meyer? traces in minute detail the youthful 


 Schleiermachers und C. G. Brinkmanns Gang durch die Briidergemeine. Von 
E. R. Meyer. Leipzig: Friedrich, 1905. viii+ 288 pages. 
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Schleiermacher’s relations with the Moravian Brethren. In an estimate 
of the famous Glaubenslehre Carl Clemen? analyzes his doctrinal system 
and indicates how far later German theologians follow him. Meyer’s 
book represents an immense amount of labor. He has ferreted out the 
history of Schleiermacher’s family; the correspondence of the members 
of the family with one another and their friends; the accounts given in 
their letters and otherwise by Schleiermacher, Brinkmann, Fries, Garve, 
Hartley, Stahelin, Albertini, and other students in Moravian schools of 
the manner in which those institutions were conducted; the religious life 
that swelled and surged there; their own personal experiences while resi- 
dent there, and their views of the manner in which their lives were affected 
thereby. It might be expected that the mass of material put together 
would prove confusing, or at least uninteresting, to a twentieth-century 
reader, but this is far from being the case. There is scarcely a dull page 
in the book. We find in it not only a narrative, such as can be found 
nowhere else in literature, of an extremely fertile period in the life of the 
famous German preacher and theologian, but also a satisfactory exposition 
of the religious beliefs and customs, and of the organizations of that won- 
derful band of people known by the name of Moravian Brethren. Under 
Meyer’s guidance we trace the following outline: 

From his earliest childhood Schleiermacher was nurtured in the piety 
of the Brethren of Herrnhut. Both his father (a Prussian army chaplain) 
and his mother were Moravians in sentiment, though members of the 
Reformed church, and they committed the education of their children to 
these people. When Friedrich was but a child at Gnadenfrei he became 
an earnest seeker for that experience of supernatural grace which they 
regarded as the essential fact of the Christian life; and later at Niesky, 
where he spent four years in their academy, he earnestly devoted himself 
to their religious ideas and practices, and, passing through the successive 
grades of admission to their society, advanced to full membership. The 
only stumbling block he seemed to meet was their Calvinistic doctrine, 
which, with all their pietism, they regarded as Christian truth. At times 
grave doubts troubled him. Nevertheless he endeavored to suppress these, 
and cheerfully submitted to the strict surveillance which was so marked a 
feature of the government of the school. But when at the age of seventeen 
he passed to their seminary at Barby with the purpose of fitting himself 
for their missionary work, his keen intellect and strong will, stimulated by 
the new surroundings, revolted against the constant iteration of orthodox 


2 Schleiermachers Glaubenslehre in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Vergangenheit und Zukun}t. 
Von Carl Clemen. Bonn: Ricker, 1905. x+132 pages. M. 3. 
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formule and the rigid exclusion of “dangerous” literature. In spite of 
rules, he studied Lessing, Kant, Herder, Goethe. A long inward struggle 
issued in the renunciation of the orthodox system—particularly the deity 
of Christ, vicarious atonement, and everlasting punishment—and the 
ultimate announcement of his change of mind to his astounded and exas- 
perated father. Securing permission to study without restriction in Halle 
under the direction of Stubenrauch, his mother’s brother, he left the society 
forever. Here he began a course of omnivorous reading which lasted for 
years, wrestling bravely with those grave problems which chain the attention 
of all thoughtful men, and finally triumphing over his unbelief. For though 
he never re-entered the Moravian society, the vivid religious impressions 
of his youth renewed their sway over his mind, religion became to him 
the question of all questions, and, to use his own words, he found himself 
“a Moravian still, but of a higher order;” for he learned that doctrinal 
forms are only the clothing of the spirit of religion, which ever seeks new 
and more adequate forms of self-expression. 

Meyer does not trace the outcome of all this in Schleiermacher’s later 
career, for it lies beyond the scope of his essay, but he gives us a careful 
analysis of Herrnhuterism, which is really the secret of Schleiermacher’s 
power as a preacher and theologian. Herrnhuterism is pietism of the 
Franciscan type—individualistic, but communion-forming; semi-monastic 
in organization, but not separatist; a church within the church and a state 
within the state. The essence of its devotion is the worship of Jesus— 
i. e., contemplation of his person, participation in his inner experiences, 
fellowship in his sufferings—and its religious ideal is a communion of 
love with him in his heavenly exaltation. Accordingly the substance of 
this religion is not found in doctrine, ritual, or morality, but in feeling— 
Gefiihl, Genuss—a religion not of the understanding or of the will, but of 
the heart. 

Turning to Clemen’s essay, the reviewer must express a feeling of dis- 
appointment. For this work, though exhibiting the author’s keen analyti- 
cal skill and wide acquaintance with the ablest German theologians, fails 
to give us a clear view of Schleiermacher’s relations on a broad scale to the 
great theological movements of modern times. The title of the book would 
lead one to expect to find in it a survey of the main lines of theological 
progress since the times of Schleiermacher, and of the general field of theo- 
logical investigation and speculation in the present, combined with an 
estimate of the extent to which these great movements of thought have 
received an impulse from him, and at the same time an indication of the 
manner in which his principles relate themselves to present-day problems. 
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We find, instead, a statement of the harmony or disagreement of Schleier- 
macher’s views with those of such thinkers as K. J. Nitsch, Twesten, 
Rothe, Schweizer, Martensen, Dorner, Biedermann, Lipsius, and A. Ritschl, 
together with the author’s view of the self-consistency of the Glaubenslehre 
and its harmony with truth. We might have hoped also to find some 
reference to English and American thought; for that same Moravian piety 
which glowed in Herrnhut, Niesky, and Barby, powerfully affected the 
religious life of the Anglo Saxon world through the great evangelical 
revival of the eighteenth century, which was permeated through and through 
with the Moravian spirit; but the author never looks beyond Germany. 

The author’s examination of Schleiermacher’s system of theology con- 
sists, first, of a discussion of his views on questions preliminary to dog- 
matics proper, namely, the subject-matter of dogmatics, its problem or 
task; and, second, the main lines of his dogmatics critically examined; 
third, in conclusion, a summary of the results of the investigation. Instead 
of restating Schleiermacher’s views from a new standpoint, Clemen quite 
properly takes his position within the system and follows Schleiermacher’s 
own order of exposition. All that can be done in a brief review is to touch 
on a few of the many questions discussed. 

Dogmatics, as Schleiermacher conceives it, is concerned with religion 
and is pursued in the interests of the church as a religious communion. 
Nothing, therefore, can be reckoned as dogma that does not spring out of 
the religious consciousness, no matter what other basis it may possess, for 
with Schleiermacher religion is in the last analysis a psychological fact. 
Accordingly, his system of theology is intended to be based upon the essence 
of religion in general and of Christianity in particular. This Clemen 
accepts, while he points out that, owing to a prevalent ignorance of the 
history of religion, Schleiermacher’s view of the nature of religion was 
defective. Piety (personal religion) is described as “a determinateness 
of the feeling.” Clemen holds that, while Schleiermacher’s view is defens- 
ible as against intellectualism and moralism, in this form it is indefensible 
because it overlooks the idea which, though ever so obscure, is always 
involved in feeling. This defective view of religion works to the detriment 
of his whole system, which cannot be made to develop out of a religious 
consciousness which consists in the feeling of absolute dependence. The 
influence of this conception of the relations between religion and dogma 
is manifest in the efforts made by the most eminent theologians of later 
times to arrive at an adequate description of the nature of religion, and 
of Christianity in particular. The Ritschlian school has labored to prune 
Schleiermacher’s system of its defects; for, while they emphasize the 
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points of distinction between his views and theirs, Clemen declares: “There 
is not a single dogmatical idea by which Ritschl is distinguished from his 
nearest predecessors and contemporaries which was not present in Schleier- 
macher’s system at least in germ; yes, even the most important supple- 
ment which Herrmann has made to Ritschl’s system is found beforehand 
in Schleiermacher.”’ 

Clemen proceeds to point out the lack of harmony between Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion and his conception of Christianity as redemp- 
tive, the failure to do justice to historical truth in his interpretation of 
Christianity, and the impossibility of developing a peculiarly Christian 
dogmatic out of the antithesis of sin and grace within the consciousness. 
Yet our author finds so many germinal ideas in Schleiermacher manifesting 
themselves in the speculative systems of succeeding dogmaticians, that he 
quotes with approval the prophetic saying of Gass in 1822: ‘‘ With Schleier- 
macher’s Glaubenslehre a new epoch in the whole range of theological 
studies will begin;” and the statement of Bernoulli in 1897: ‘The history 
of Protestant dogmatics in the nineteenth century is the history of Schleier- 
macher’s influence.” 


GEorRGE Cross. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, 


Toronto, Can. 


SOME RECENT BOOKS ON CATHOLIC THEOLOGY 


The Roman Catholic religion may be considered as a spiritual force 
moving men upward and onward to Christ; it may be considered as a 
theology, representing the adjustment of divine revelation to the growing 
intellectual needs of mankind; it may be considered as a polity governing 
the world in things spiritual, and organizing the spiritual forces at its 
command for the greater glory of Christ. 

As a theology the Catholic religion presents today its most interesting, 
its most instructive side. 

Since Leo XIII ascended the papal throne, the zeal for things intel- 
lectual has grown apace in Catholic circles. The great encyclical “Aeterni 
Patris” (1879) sought to bring again into vogue the philosophy of the 
Schoolmen, and particularly the doctrines of Thomas Aquinas, to the end 
that Catholic scholars might be able to “give reason for the hope that was 
in them.” The intellectualism which is so marked in Thomas was domi- 
nant for a time; then there came a decided tendency to return to the 
positions advocated by Scotus and his followers. Leo revived interest in 
sociological science by his letters on ‘ Democracy,” “Labor,” and kindred 
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topics; and this interest, at first intellectual, has produced practical results 
in Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Leo opened up the Vatican 
archives to all serious students, and there has resulted a new epoch in 
writing church history in accord with the best scientific methods of the day. 

When over ninety years of age, Leo established the “Biblical Com- 
mission,” that Catholic scholarship might keep abreast of the times, and 
satisfy the demands of Catholic students who look to the church for direc- 
tion in all that concerns Holy Scripture. The result of this ferment is a 
new theological literature, which endeavors to state the position of the 
ancient faith in the way of modern thought, and gives to Catholic Chris- 
tianity the apologetic needed in the world of today. 

The works we have chosen show that constructive and destructive 
forces are at work. 

The method pursued is largely positive, largely historical. The writers 
strive to show how any phase of Christian thought has developed from its 
original elements into the fuller expansion of a theology; they point out 
that such growth is no deviation, but rather the natural outcome of the 
original revelation; they are chary of the use of words that would make 
the original deposit a mere fossil, and Christianity the resultant of the 
addition of ‘foreign elements,” a sort of geological stratification; they 
contend ever that Catholic doctrine is rather an organic whole, and its 
growth and development the result of the principle of living continuity. 
And this traditio semper viva, they hold, is guided by the Spirit of truth 
promised to the church, and abiding with it forever. This view of doctrinal 
development certainly puts Catholic scholars in a position to defend Chris- 
tianity in the face of a century that explains all things by a theory of organic 
evolution. In some instances we see the influence of a destructive spirit, 
and there are a few cases in which men have allowed a critical and nega- 
tive spirit to undermine their faith. This latter phase is represented by 
such men as Marcel Hébert. In his work L’évolution de la foi catholique,* 
he follows what he calls the méthode positive. He endeavors to trace the 
growth of Catholic faith from the religious sentiment born in man, to its 
transformation into a theology. He states that the Old Testament hardly 
possesses a theology in the full sense of that word, but only a theology 
en images, en mythes (p. 15). He finds a more developed theology in 
Paul and in the gospels, particularly in John’s gospel, where the tendency 
to express the sentiments of early Christianity by images and ideas has 
become more and more intense. But in the main body of his work he 


t L’évolution de la foi catholique. Par Marcel Hébert. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 
257 pages. Fr. 5. 
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professes to describe chiefly the attitude of the Catholic church on the ques- 
tion of the relationship between faith and reason. He traces the doctrine 
from the earlier Fathers through the Schoolmen, even to the time since 
the Vatican Council. He concludes that, though the Catholic faith has 
been an interesting phase in the evolution of the human conscience, still 
its day has passed; and he predicts that the present apologetic, put for- 
ward by Brunetiére, Loisy, and others, is destined to serve merely as a 
transition to a purer religion—a sort of socialism which will interest, not 
as an economical theory, but as an evolution of a new mental point of view— 
evolution d’une nouvelle “mentalité” (pp. 209, 210). 

Throughout the works of the constructive party one is struck by the 
scholar-like modesty with which conclusions are put forward but at the 
same time by that sense of security that is ever present when the human 
mind feels a greater power back of its attempts at truth. 

The attitude of the new apologetic toward some questions is particu- 
larly enlightening. We choose for illustration: (1) the much-mooted 
question of the power of the human mind to reach a knowledge of God and 
things divine; (2) the problem of the development of doctrine; (3) the 
problem of the actual development of theology in the New Testament; 
(4) the attitude of the new apologetic to modern Scripture controversies, 
especially to the question of “‘ inspiration.” 

Marcel Hébert seems to think that the Catholic church is bound by 
the Vatican Council to an impossible intellectualism, which must even- 
tually be its undoing. He recalls the decree in which the council, asserting 
a rational basis for our belief in God, states that human reason can with 
certainty reach a knowledge of God’s existence (p. 163). He sees in the 
new apologetic of Brunetiére, Blondel, and Loisy a return to the doctrine 
of the Traditionalists or Fideists. He describes Catholic dogma as in the 
grasp of a vise, philosophic thought on one side and historical criticism on 
the other; and, with a dogmatism proper to such men, he prophesies the 
final destruction of the Catholic religion—‘‘qu’il y soit brisé, c’est incon- 
testable” (p. 164). 

Among Catholic schools in times past there was one which, denying 
reason its sovereign rights, met with condemnation. It was at this school, 
represented by such men as Bautain and Lamennais, that the council 
aimed its decision. True, Pascal, Bossuet, and Newman, following the 
path of earlier writers, have been accused of refusing to accept the finality 
of the ordinary metaphysical demonstrations for the existence of God; 
but it is not possible to show that they run foul of the Council of the Vati- 
can, and equally impossible is it to reach such a conclusion in the case of 
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Brunetiére or Loisy. True, the council has defined in the second chapter 
of De Revelatione that ‘‘the church holds and teaches that God, the begin- 
ning and end of all things, may be known with certainty by the natural 
light of human reason, by means of created things;”” and one recognizes 
that such a position is not only good philosophy, but is also the evident 
doctrine of Paul in the first chapter of his epistle to the Romans: “For 
the invisible things of him, from the creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, his eternal power also and 
divinity.” Nor does M. Hébert refuse to recognize at least the theoretic 
value of this teaching: 

Let us recognize, first of all, that from the theoretical point of view this 
teaching of the church is unassailable. If reason proves that God exists and can 
speak to us, and if the facts show that he has really spoken to us, the duty of 
believing is indisputable (p. 164). 


But he immediately adds: 

But are the philosophic proofs of the existence of God so established, and 
are we sure of the authenticity of the gospel documents containing the miracles 
which attest this revelation? We know that it is not so. The latest works of 
Abbé Loisy have given us the results of a conscientious and loyal criticism. 
Jesus was conceived of a virgin and was raised from the dead, not historically 
or physically, but “for faith.” As to the idea of God, Loisy who, fearing lest 
he should be accused of being influenced in his criticism, as was Renan, by 
philosophical theories (e. g., @ priori denial. of the supernatural), has always 
avowed a dislike for metaphysics, nevertheless cannot refrain from declaring: 
“The advance of science presents the problem of God in new aspects” (p. 164). 


He attempts to read into the council what is not there. The council pur- 
posely omitted the word demonstrari from its decree, and inserted cognosci; 
and with Catholics the term ‘“‘reason”’ includes conscience and moral sen- 
timent as well as understanding, nor are they bound to believe that the 
philosophical demonstrations, so called, necessarily hold every intellect. 
They believe, after the fashion of Paul, that in some way from the works 
of God man may have a certain conviction of God’s existence. Pascal’s 
position is therefore not condemned; for, though there is much doubt 
concerning some passages found in his writings, still Pascal was a firm 
believer in the power of man to reach God through nature, though in nature 
he included man’s power to know and man’s power to feel.? Nor is 

2 La vraie religion selon Pascal. Par Sully Prudhomme. Paris: Alcan, 1905. 
439 pages. Fr. 7.50. In this work the author with rare judgment arranges methodi- 


cally the sayings of Pascal on matters religious, and defends him from the charge of 
skepticism brought against him. 
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Newman read out of the church, though he, too, may have doubted the 
convincing power of the ordinary arguments, and appealed to the argu- 
ment from conscience; though he may have asserted that the ordinary 
demonstrations, good in themselves, do not appeal to the intellect of our 
day. This doctrine is not new in the church. True, our apologetic has 
been made largely on the lines laid down by the Thomists, but from the 
days of scholastic supremacy the followers of Scotus curtailed the province 
of reason, and maintained a sort of supremacy of moral feeling over the 
intellect in the acquisition of religious truth.s And it is with the apolo- 
getic of Duns Scotus and Cardinal Newman that the Catholic writer today 
meets the agnostic position set down by the author of the Evolution dela 
joi catholique, and brings the good old doctrine of “‘immanence”’ to the 
help of intellectualism in his campaign against unbelief. 

M. Hébert in the above-cited passage finds fault, too, because Catholic 
apologists declare that faith in Jesus Christ, faith in his resurrection, 
results not from philosophy or history alone (p. 164). The council does 
decree: 

In order that our faith might be in harmony with reason, God willed that to 
the interior help of the Holy Spirit there should be joined exterior proofs of his 
revelation. Thus, while the assent of faith is by no means a blind action of the 
mind, still no man can assent to the gospel (much less to individual truths) with- 
out the illumination and inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

History, philosophy, and the spirit of faith, the moral temper expressed in 
the question, ‘‘What must I do to be saved ?” all combine to produce our 
acceptance of Christ. 

That in Catholic theology there has been growth and development needs 
no proof. To formulate a theory of development is not so easy, and in 
the Catholic church it seems to have special difficulties. All are agreed 
that revelation submitted to the ordinary processes of the human mind 
must expand; and this particularly because revelation was given “at 
sundry times and in divers manners,” and was not proclaimed after the 
logical order of a religious system; and also because much has been 
revealed, not explicitly, not clearly, but in an implied fashion and dimly. 
All, too, are agreed that the church in her formule must use a human 
language, while speaking of truths that are beyond man’s ken. These 
formule are ever inadequate, and will sometimes appear inaccurate, if 
pressed too closely. Will not the human mind pondering over these 
truths gradually reach clearer understanding of divine revelation, especially 
as the great purposes of God unfold through the ages; and will not this 

3 New York Review, Vol. I, No. 1, “Scotus Redivivus.” 
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clearer understanding produce a clearer human expression of revealed 
truth? Some law, therefore, of development must be admitted. 

In present Catholic theology there is a certain wise timidity in accepting 
a fixed theory of doctrinal evolution. The hesitation displeases many 
non-catholic writers, and our attempts to formulate theories are also 
severely criticised (Hébert, p. 168). In the presence of a question so 
delicate, one may commend modesty and reserve, and, before all the facts 
are obtained, one may praise those who hesitate to form a synthesis. 
Tixeront,4 in a note at p. 7, writes concerning this subject as follows: 

As I am not writing a treatise on theology, I will not here set forth the theory 
of the development of dogma and the manner in which either Catholics or 
Protestants understand it. A few remarks will serve our purpose. The history of 
dogma assumes that these dogmas have passed through certain changes and that 
they have been subjected to certain developments or transformations. For only 
living and changing things havea history. The existence of these changes cannot 
even be questioned. We need only to open our eyes to see them. The important 
point is to determine upon the character and results of these vicissitudes, to notice 
their limits, their causes, and laws; in a word, to state in what measure the sub- 
stance of dogma is affected by this evolution. The subject can be treated theo- 
retically from the @ priori standpoint, building upon the teaching of the church 
the inherent immutability of dogma; or it can be treated a posteriori, by the 
historical method, collecting the results that a close study of the facts reveals. 
This latter method is naturally the only one which the historian can follow. 
Protestant authors and rationalists assert that historical study has led them to 
the conclusion that the primitive deposit of Christian revelation has not only 
been scientifically expounded and developed in subsequent dogma, but has been 
very substantially altered and modified. As an example of this view see Har- 
nack’s statement.5 Quite different, as is well known, are the conclusions reached 
by Newman, while he was still an Anglican, on the basis of like historical investi- 
gations, and set forth by him in his well-known essay, mentioned above. Catho- 
lics have, as a body, accepted these views. But, I will add, the theory of the 
development of dogma, although much studied in our day, is far from being 
satisfactorily worked out. Scholars are generally too much given to vague 
formule, simple inexact analogies (the child who becomes a man, the seedling 
that becomes a tree). The question to which we must give a technical and 
satisfying reply is this: Under what circumstances is an idea or a doctrine, related 
to another idea or another doctrine, only a simple development, and under what 
circumstances is it an alteration or a real transformation? For example, can 
the idea of the church be considered as a simple development of the eschatological 


4 Histoire des dogmes: 1, La théologie anténicéenne. Par J. Tixeront. Paris: 
Lecoffre, 1905. 475 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
5 Préces de V histoire de dogmas, Introduction, p. x. 
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idea of the kingdom of God, or is it rather something quite different? The 
analogy of the oak which grows from the acorn shows how doctrines can differ 
in appearance while in reality proceeding one from the other. To this problem 
not enough attention has been given by certain writers who manifest too narrow 
a conception of the progress of dogma. 

There is a feeling that the old concept of doctrinal development was 
too narrow, too restricted; that a larger development must be admitted 
to meet the facts which history ever brings before us. How this theory 
will be formulated remains to be seen. The subject is receiving much 
attention, and permanent results may be expected ere long. 

Perhaps the condition of Catholic thought concerning doctrinal develop- 
ment may be best illustrated by the teachings of Catholic writers anent a 
gradual development even in the New Testament. Father Tixeront is 
very interesting from this standpoint. He lays down the principle that 
the Holy Spirit guided the apostles in their teaching, and that the office 
of the apostles was to complete and to bring into a harmonious whole the 
doctrine of the Master. He distinguishes five different stages in the 
development of Christ’s teaching in the New Testament: (1) the words 
that came from Christ’s own lips; (2) the apostolic teaching prior to Paul; 
(3) Paul’s teaching; (4) the teaching of the apostles after Paul; (5) the 
teaching of the gospel of John (p. 63). In the synoptists Christ’s words 
hardly go beyond the bounds of Jewish thought. True, the horizon is 
ever enlarged, the spirit is loftier, the concepts are more spiritual, but not 
so as to make his words unintelligible to a Jewish audience (p. 113). Paul 
accommodates his thought to the Greeks and the Hellenizing Hebrews, 
while John, setting aside the particularism of the Jew, proclaims the uni- 
versality of the religion of Christ, and the Messiah of the Jews is proclaimed 
in clearest terms the “‘Word made flesh,” true God of true God, who gives 
light and life to men. He writes: 

It is in the gospels that we have access to the personal teaching of Jesus 
Christ. The synoptics give us the accepted form in a redaction which unquestion- 
ably reproduces most closely the original teaching. The fourth gospel has per- 
haps preserved certain more profound expositions of the Master’s teachings, but, 
on any hypothesis, has given us transformation rather than a literal reproduction 
of them (p. 63). 

And the great question that underlies such doctrine he puts tentatively as 
follows (p. 63, n. I): 

These two sources, however, can and must be used, if we wish to arrive at 
an exact and complete interpretation of them. Two questions present them- 
selves here which I cannot discuss, but on which, practically, I must take sides. 
First, can the discourses represented by the fourth gospel to be the discourses of 
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Jesus Christ, be considered as representing accurately his preaching, and, con- 
sequently, can they be used in expounding the teachings of the Master ?° 

Second, although recognizing in general the faithful reproduction of Christ’s 
teachings in the synoptics, may we not recognize here some departure distin- 
guishing what was really spoken by the Savior in person from a later develop- 
ment of Christian thought attributed to him before the final redaction of the 
gospels? But suppose that it were possible and legitimate (this we cannot 
absolutely deny), we could not undertake it here, and, on the whole, for our pur- 
pose, it would not lead to any important result, since it is generally admitted that 
the doctrine transmitted by the synoptics is, save perhaps in a few particulars, the 
original doctrine of Jesus.’ 

This speaks for itself, and is an illustration of the doctrine given above. 
John is but a faithful and consistent evolution of the thought of Christ as 
found in the synoptists. 

Since the establishment of the Biblical Commission, there has been 
great activity in Scripture work among Catholics. In all the leading 
reviews, in books, in pamphlets, all sorts and kinds of questions are being 
mooted, and none more than the question of the nature of inspiration and 
its effects. The wisest think the time not ripe for definite decision, but 
all recognize that the question of inspiration is the burning question of the 
hour. The Jesuit Hummelauer has given us a very notable contribution 
on the subject; and Father LaGrange, in his Méthode historique,® treats 
the subject with the learning of a critic, and the acumen of a scholar 
trained in the order that gave to the church Thomas Aquinas. The 
formula, ‘‘God is the author of Scripture,” comes to the church from 
the earliest ages, and is consecrated by the Councils of Florence and Trent. 
But because many are the ways of conceiving divine authorship, this 
decision leaves much to be inferred, much to be determined by direct 
observation. Father LaGrange is anxious to point out that the @ priori 
method of inference must have its place; but the application of the a 
priori principle must ever be modified by direct observation of facts of the 

6 See, as an example of the affirmative answer: J. Bovon, Théologie du Nouveau 
Testament, I, 2d ed., pp. 162 ff.; F. Godet, Commentaire sur TP’ évangile de saint Jean, 
I, 4th ed. (Neuchatel, 1902), pp. 138 ff.; Batiffol, Six legons sur les evangiles (Paris, 
1897), pp. 125 ff. Stevens, The Theology of the New Testament, p. 176. 

7See B. Weiss, Lehrbuch der biblischen Theologie, $$ 10, 11; Lagrange, Revue 
biblique, 1903, pp. 299, 300; Rose, Etudes sur les évangiles, 2d ed. (Paris, 1902), 
p- 63, n. 1. 

8 Exegetisches sur Inspirationsfrage, mit besonderer Ricksicht auf das Alte Testc- 
ment. Von Franz von Hummelauer. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder, 1904. 

9 La méthode historique. Par Marie-Joseph LaGrange. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 
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Sacred Writings, and these facts are so many that within the past few 
years the whole question may be said to have entered upon an entirely 
new phase, and in the new phase scientific investigation holds a much 
larger place than it did in the elder day when the a priori method domi- 
nated the situation. Thus, while Father LaGrange, in describing the 
nature and influence of inspiration would proceed chiefly by way of logical 
inference from the data of revelation and the principles of psychology, 
still he adds: “‘It is proper that greater reserve be maintained in applying 
this mental process to the divine historical fact itself.” We know so little 
of God’s ways that 

when it is a question of affirming what may or may not be the object of divine 
inspiration, or to whom it was proper that the gift should be imparted (though 
we may not lose sight of the exigencies of reason), we should be cautious in con- 
cluding by way of inference as to what is or is not fitting. 

Facts must outweigh our preconceived ideas concerning the fitness of 
things, and, in working out these principles, he insists that an inspired 
book may be anonymous, nay pseudonymous, and it may be the work of 
several authors. The more delicate subject of biblical inerrancy is also 
touched upon. He speaks thus of the purpose of inspiration: 

The purpose of inspiration is not essentially to give immediate information, 
but to preserve with a divine authority what we ought to know, to show clearly 
that the teaching contained in the Bible, although sometimes given directly and 
clearly, is often also a resultant which is exceedingly difficult to understand cor- 
rectly; and it is for this reason that the interpretation of the Bible has been 
intrusted to the church alone (p. 92). 

With this principal clearly stated he asks the question: 

Was all the history that God willed to preserve, then, free from imperfections 
in respect to religious truth? Even if the principles are established, the appli- 
cation of them is a very delicate matter. Whatever the sacred writers teach, 
God teaches, and consequently it is true. But what is it that the sacred writers 
teach? What do they categorically affirm? But it has long been admitted that 
the Bible is not a collection of theses or categorical affirmations. It belongs to that 
type of literature in which nothing is absolutely affirmed as to the reality of the 
facts. These facts serve solely as a basis for a moral lesson, as in the case of a 
parable. Now, inspiration does not change the characteristics of literary types. 
Each one must be interpreted according to its peculiar rules. It is evident that 
in the Bible this teaching is not in the form of revealed propositions entirely com- 
plete and isolated in their splendor. It is a mixture of narratives, discussions, 
poetic effusions, anecdotes, prayers, and metaphors (p. 93). 

Also in the Revue biblique for April he touches another phase of the 
subject when he says that there are many things in the Bible which are 
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related, without being affirmed as articles of belief, and he alludes to what 
he terms “profane things.” These he is perfectly ready to accept, if there 
are reasons for such acceptance; but no one can compel acceptance of 
truths of the profane order, because there is nothing to prove that such 
things are imposed upon us as articles of belief, for the simple reason that, 
being of the profane order, they cannot of themselves be objects of faith. 

These few extracts, culled here and there from works that are current in 
Roman Catholic circles, will perhaps be indicative of the trend of the new 
apologetic. The novelty does not seem to frighten the intelligent among 
Catholics. They seemingly desire to embrace the truth, in whatever form 
it comes, mindful ever that truth is one, and that erroneous positions must 
soon be detected; mindful, too, that, while it is human to err, there is in 
the church an abiding spirit of truth which is ever leading men into the 
fuller light, even though the modes of thought determining men’s con- 
victions are different today from what they have been in ages that are gone. 


EDWARD J. HANNA. 
St. BERNARD’s COLLEGE, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


In this treatise*® on the eucharist we are moving in the atmosphere of 
the ancient Catholic church, as it adapted Christian teaching to the ways 


of thought and expression in the Greco-Roman world. No effort is made 
to interpret or to readjust the eucharistic language to modern conditions, 
no effort to explain what is assumed to be an ineffable mystery. The 
author travels over the whole field of discussion from Paul down to the 
moment in the Latin church, when, in the ninth century, strict “realism” 
first asserted without qualification that the bread of the eucharist was 
changed by a miracle into that body of Christ which was born of Mary. 
This becomes the standard by which M. Batiffol passes judgment on every 
antecedent utterance and finds that all alike, though in different degrees 
and with varying approximations, fall short of the highest truth. 

But M. Batiffol does not fail to notice modern speculation. In his 
chapter entitled ‘‘Critique de théories récentes’’ he gives the theories 
of Hoffmann, Spitta, Weizsiicker, Jiilicher, and Holtzmann; but he states 
them for the purpose of refutation only. He discerns in the view of Weiz- 
sicker, which has been more fully developed by Jiilicher, “une inter- 
prétation subtile et séduisante,” but he does justice to it in his statement: 

10 Etudes @histoire et de théologie positive. Deuxitme série: L’eucharistie, la 
présence réelle, et la transsubstantiation. Par Pierre Batiffol. Paris: Lecoffre, 
1905. 388 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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Weizsicker first suggested the word “parable,” and characterized the words 
spoken over the bread and the wine as a parable to which Christ has not given 
the key. Jiilicher admits that this parable was by no means an enigma to the 
disciples. ‘There was no deep and premeditated design in the words of Christ. 
A simple association of ideas led him to compare the bread to his body, and the 
wine to his blood. There is no more significance in this simile than in the case 
where Christ (John 15:1 f.) calls himself the vine and his Father the husband- 
man. But here it has a more pathetic meaning. In the hour when everything 
points to his approaching death, and when Christ’s spirit is itself sad even to 
death, Christ takes occasion, in breaking the bread and blessing the wine, to 
teach his disciples that his death is to be for them a source of blessing. Christ 
solaces his own heart; and not for his disciples only, but for himself, he finds a 
word to indicate how a man can meet the ruin of all his plans and of all his hopes. 

Upon this statement M. Batiffol comments: ‘This is a beautiful con- 
ception, but it is the creation of Jiilicher.” 

But within his chosen field of inquiry, with its inevitable limitations, 
M. Batiffol moves with the air of supreme mastery of the situation. His 
discussion is learned and scholarly, omitting no utterance of any impor- 
tance, and above all absolutely fair and impartial. His work, therefore, 
has great value in the department of doctrine-history. The passages 
about which Roman Catholics and Protestants have disputed since the 
Reformation come up for a rehearing by a judge who has honesty of pur- 
pose, as well as abundant knowledge and clear insight. Everywhere he 
shows downright unwillingness to twist language or distort expression in 
the interest of some prejudged conclusion. He admits that Cyril of Jeru- 
salem comes near to the true doctrine of “conversion of substance,” but 
he refuses his assent to Loofs’s opinion that Cyril practically asserted 
transubstantiation in the comparison of the water changed to wine. Cyril, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, approximated the true view, but he was under 
the influence of the controversy about the “‘two natures’ and saw only 
the fusion of the bread with the body of Christ. On the other hand, Pope 
Gelasius fell short of the full truth, misled by the monophysite controversy 
into adopting a false analogy, when he interpreted the eucharist in harmony 
with the Chalcedonian formula. The early Alexandrian writers, Clement 
and Origen, failed because they sought allegorical interpretation of the 
mystery. In treating the African writers, he remarks of Tertullian: 
“Aucune subtilité d’exégése ne permettra de dire que Tertullien a reconnu 
dans V’eucharistie la vérité du corps du Christ.” Among Latin writers, 
Ambrose alone came so near the truth that he may be said to have con- 
tributed the direct line of thought which the doctrine of transubstantiation 
followed. Augustine was a symbolist, maintaining the praesentia spiri- 
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tualis, and by his great influence in the West retarding the progress toward 
the truth. Ratramnus did little more than reaffirm the teaching of Augus- 
tine, and the same is true of Berengar at a later time. 

Out of all the writers of the first eight centuries, M. Batiffol approves 
only two, as leading in the right direction—Gregory of Nyssa and Ambrose. 
“‘Among the Romans the authority of Augustine until the ninth century 
sanctioned a language which made an abstraction of the subject, allowed 
long periods of uncertainty, and gave rise to bitter controversies, which, 
even outside Catholicism, still exist.” 

It might almost seem as if M. Batiffol admitted that in the long con- 
troversy Protestant scholars who have affirmed that the doctrine of ‘‘con- 
version of substance” was not taught in the ancient Catholic church have 
been nearer the truth than Roman Catholic scholars who have found 
transubstantiation in the language of Justin, of Irenzus, and most of the 
writers who followed them, even yielding with difficulty the allegorical 
Alexandrians. But, on the other hand, M. Batiffol finds what he calls 
‘realism’ in every church father of any prominence; or, in other words, 
that even if they take the symbolical or figurative view of the sacrament, 
yet they all agree that some objective gift is imparted, which is tied to the 
bread and the wine, as by some organic law. Here M. Batiffol falls back 
upon the theory of Dr. Harnack, and applies it vigorously, that the ancient 
writers did not use the word ‘‘symbol”’ in the modern sense, distinguishing 
between the symbol and that which it signified; but the symbol was in 
some manner that which it symbolized. Hence M. Batiffol applies the 
term “‘realistic’”’ to the earlier teaching about the eucharist, as opposed to 
“spiritual,” which is subjective and unreal. Realism becomes the first 
stage in the development of transubstantiation. 

It is at this point that the issue must be taken. M. Batiffol discredits 
the erudition of Luther, who had maintained that transubstantiation was 
based on the false philosophy of Aristotle. Luther, it is true, was mistaken 
in affirming that the Latin doctrine was first taught by Aquinas. But 
that it is based upon Aristotelian premises may yet be true. According 
to the Platonic teaching—and under its influence were nearly all the writers 
of the ancient church—that which is spiritual is most real, ‘‘ Realism,” 
as the word is used by M. Batiffol, is a misnomer, part of our Aristotelian 
heritage of the Middle Ages, which makes the spiritual to be unreal, and 
that which is physical or quasi-corporal to be alone the real. The spiritual 
presence of Christ is the most real presence. 

A. V. G. ALLEN. 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 
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Mr. Mott’s lectures' were delivered, in advance of publication, before 
the students of several divinity schools. Mr. Mott employs “missions” in 
its ordinary sense, to describe that evangelization of non-Christian nations, 
which the bishops of the Lambeth Conference declared to be the “ primary 
work of the church, the work for which the church was commissioned by 
our Lord.” ‘Taking for granted the acceptance by his hearers of this 
proposition, he spends little time in urging the duty of missions; but, 
after an introductory chapter upon “‘The Non-Christian World at the 
Beginning of the Twentieth Century and its Message to the Churches of 
Christendom,” proceeds to a very practical discussion of the pastor as an 
educational force, a financial force, a recruiting force, and a spiritual force 
in the world’s evangelization. In an appendix a useful bibliography for 
the minister’s library is furnished. It is gratifiying to find attention called 
in the opening chapter to the marked movement in the direction of unity 
and co-operation among the Christian forces on mission fields. Not that 
Mr. Mott is the first to ask the churches at home to consider this impor- 
tant fact; it is taken into account in every recent serious discussion of 
missionary questions; but to the ears of many true friends of missions it 
is still a new and strange thing that Christian men in China or India are 
quite indifferent to the particular doctrinal statements or ecclesiastical 
politics upon which denominations divide in England and America. Until 
they have become more familiar with this astonishing fact, however, they 
are not prepared to deal intelligently with the really urgent problems of 
the twentieth-century missionary endeavor. It is more than a question of 
interdenominational co-unity in mission fields. These concessions are 
now quite generally made, if at times in a somewhat grudging spirit. Mr. 
Mott has larger matters in mind. He shows the unmistakable tendency 
toward practical unity among the organized forces of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, fostered by the activities of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion and similar organizations, by Bible and Christian Literature Societies, 
and, we may add, in one great mission field, by the China Inland Mission, 
which makes its appeal to all denominations, and depends upon none. 
Again and again great mission conferences abroad have borne testimony 
to a conviction that not the co-operation of one Christian body with another, 
but corporate unity of Christian forces is essential to the most successful 
evangelization. ‘‘Without doubt,” says Mr. Mott, “the church in non- 

t The Pastor and Modern Missions: A Plea for Leadership in World Evangeliza- 
tion. By John R. Mott. New York: Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign 
Missions, 1904. 247 pages. $1. 
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Christian lands has important lessons to teach the church in Christian 
countries, both in the theory and in the practice of Christian unity and 
co-operation.” The body of the book is occupied with the discussion of 
the practical methods by which the activities of the church in world- 
evangelization may best be promoted and directed. To one who has not 
learned by experience how serious are the everyday matters with which 
Mr. Mott deals, this discussion may seem superfluously minute and even 
trivial. But itis notso. His plain and practical advice is well considered, 
pertinent, helpful. 

A second series of “Student Lectures on Missions” is offered in Mr. 
Shedd’s Islam and the Oriental Churches,? dealing with the “neglected and 
misunderstood Muhammadan missionary problem” as exhibited in the 
historical relations of the two faiths in the limited field of the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches. This field is selected with a purpose. “It exhibits 
Islam in the region where it developed, where it was dominant, and most 
free to work out it. own destiny. It presents both religions where political 
rivalries have been least prominent and where missionary activity has been 
most marked” (p. 9). Four of the six chapters are occupied with a his- 
torical survey of the reciprocal relations between Islam and Christianity, the 
condition of the Christian churches under Muslim rule, the Muslim propa- 
ganda in western Asia, and the final ruin of the eastern churches. But Mr. 
Shedd is writing this history with an end in view, and he keeps steadily 
before his reader its bearing upon the particular missionary problem which 
Islam today presents. It will never serve as a stepping-stone to Christian- 
ity, while between the two religions is interposed the barrier of the 
“‘unchanging and unchangeable Quran.” In this irreconcilable conflict 
Christianity is today paying the penalty of its neglect for six hundred years 
to carry the gospel into Arabia. But if Christianity lost its opportunity 
in Arabia and failed to hold its conquests in central Asia, it is not now 
waging a losing battle. Protestant missions, in co-operation with the 
oriental churches, are calling them back to their historic task and service. 
Islam, on the other hand, is plainly unequal to the large demands which 
modern thought and civilization are making upon it. The Bab move- 
ment in Persia and that of the so-called Mutazilites of India are not so 
much reforms as revolutions, forecasting unconsciously the downfall of the 
system they profess to uphold—a system which is doomed when it can no 

2 Islam and the Oriental Churches: Their Historical Relations. [Student’s 
Lectures in Missions, Princeton Theological Seminary, 1902-3.] By William Ambrose 
Shedd. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, 
1904. 253 pages. 
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longer “‘hold and inspire high and noble minds.” The contrast between 
Christianity and Islam, as Mr. Shedd finely puts it, is the contrast between 
Christ and Muhammad. Thus the ideals are disclosed to which the 
religions are tending, and to compare the ideals is to give a renewed assur- 
ance of the ultimate triumph. There is much in Mr. Shedd’s book, 
incidental to its great theme, that is pertinent to every missionary under- 
taking, such as his illustration of the importance of bringing our arguments 
against other religions into strict conformity to the facts, and of allowing 
to them every concession that truth and generosity require (p. 136); his 
insistence that “Christianity, in order to be a permanent and effective force, 
must lay hold of the nation, and be itself so organized in its outward form 
and in its intellectual character as to become an integral part of the life of 
the nation” (p. 186). This is a discovery of the modern missionary, and 
it proclaims the new day of new mission methods and aims. 

New Forces in Old China’ well describes a miscellany of papers, made 
up of lectures delivered on the Student Lectureship Foundation of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, together with articles contributed to various 
magazines. This material is distributed into five parts: “Old China 
and its People,” ‘The Commercial Force and the Economic Revolution,” 
“The Political Force and the National Protest,” ‘‘The Missionary Force 
and the Chinese Church,” ‘‘The Future of China and Our Relations to 
It.” It will be seen that something is said on nearly every important 
question raised today, regarding the political, commercial, and religious 
condition of China. The most obvious omission is that of the vital matter 
of education, but with the help of the index even this defect may be in a 
measure supplied. Events move so rapidly of late in the Far East that 
the chapters on the political situation have already received revision. 
With the questions at issue between the missionary and his critics Dr. 
Brown deals at length in discussion of ‘‘ Missionaries and Native Law 
Suits,” “‘Missionaries and Their Own Governments,” ‘The Responsi- 
bility of Missionaries.” His conclusions appear to be candid and fair, 
quite unbiased by prejudice. As regards the matter of missionary inter- 
ference in lawsuits, for example, he cites the result of an investigation made 
by the president of the Shantung Protestant University, from which it 
appears that out of one hundred and forty-six concrete cases, interference 
was positively mischievous in sixty-seven, and of doubtful value in twenty- 
six. On the still more difficult question of the relation of the missionary 
to the consular and diplomatic representatives of his own government, Dr. 


3 New Forces in Old China. By Arthur Judson Brown. Chicago: Revell. 382 
pages. $1.50. 
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Brown holds—as against those who contend, to quote Dr. Henry M. Field, 
that ‘‘to get behind diplomatic guaranties in order to evangelize the nations 
is to mistake the sword for the Spirit, to rely on the arm of flesh, and put 
aside the help of the Almighty’’—that it is “‘neither necessary nor expedient 
for the individual missionary to renounce his claims to the protection of 
home citizenship.” But the enterprise, after all, is an unworldly one, and 
the missionary who is true to his calling will not hesitate to take risks. A 
specially interesting chapter is that which treats of the Chinese Christians, 
and the testimony to the genuineness of their faith offered by the fortitude 
with which they faced the awful trials accompanying the Boxer uprising. 
The closing chapter, entitled “‘The Paramount Duty of Christendom,” is 
an eloquent appeal for the reinforcement of the endeavor to Christianize 
China. ‘The West has something more to offer China than a civilization. 
As a matter of fact, the best people of the West are not trying to give China 
a civilization at all, but a gospel. With whatever is good in Chinese civiliza- 
tion they have no wish to interfere.” 

All who have read Mr. Clement’s admirable Handbook of Modern 
Japan, published a year or two ago, will welcome this companion volume, 
Christianity in Modern Japan.4 It is equally clear, compact, and well 
arranged, and would serve excellently, as indeed its author desires that it 
may, as a textbook for mission classes. It is furnished with a map, photo- 
graphic illustrations, and a brief but serviceable bibliography. One 
realizes anew how short is the history of the Christianity now existing in 
Japan, when one reads that the first Protestant missionaries to land in 
Japan, representatives of the American Episcopal church, are still living. 
But that short history has had its period of popularity, of reaction, and 
now of revival marked by great Christian reform and educational move- 
ments, and in particular by a recent wide-reaching evangelistic campaign 
in which the initiative was taken by the Japanese Christians. The signs 
multiply that the Christian churches in Japan will at no distant day become 
the Christian church of Japan, and that the particular forms of denomina- 
tionalism introduced from the West will vanish. One wonders, as he 
glances at Mr. Clement’s chapter headings, “Baptists in Japan,” ‘“‘Con- 
gregationalists in Japan,” ‘‘ Methodists in Japan,” what designations will 
take the place of these in a history of Christianity in Japan written twenty- 
five years hence! Not the least interesting material of the book is an 
article in the appendix entitled “‘ Christianity versus Heathenism in Japan,” 
in which a striking parallel is drawn between conditions in the Roman 


4 Christianity in Modern Japan. By Ernest W. Clement. With Map and 
Illustrations. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1905. 205 pages. $1. 
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Empire when Christianity began to spread through its provinces, as 
described in Uhlhorn’s Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism, and the 
religious condition of Japan today. Mr. Clement’s conclusion is that 
Christianity is rapidly taking possession of Japan, and that the expectation 
is reasonable that within this twentieth century Japan will become prac- 
tically a Christian nation. 

Quite another opinion as to this matter is held by Dr. Nitobé in Bush- 
ido: The Soul of Japan.s With some irritation he repudiates the claim 
that the Christian missionaries contributed an appreciable quota to the 
making of New Japan. “I would fain render honor,” he says, “to whom 
honor is due; but this honor can as yet hardly be accorded to the good 
missionary. More fitting it will be to their profession to stick to the 
scriptural injunction of preferring one another in honor than to advance a 
claim in which they have no proofs to back them.” As to proofs “the good 
missionaries” might have something to say. But let Dr. Nitobé’s denial 
stand. If not Christianity, what then? ‘Bushido, the maker and prod- 
uct of Old Japan, is still the guiding principle of the transition and will 
prove the formative force of the new era” (p. 172). It is easier to say 
what Bushido, literally “Military Knight Ways” or “Precepts of Knight- 
hood,” is not, than what it is. It is not a religion, though Confucianism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism have all contributed to it. It is not a written 
code of laws with outward sanctions of any sort. It is not a system of 
ethics. At the most, it is a few maxims, handed down from mouth to 
mouth, concerning the warrior virtues, such as justice, courage, benevol- 
ence, veracity, courtesy, honor, loyalty, self-control. Upon this ancient 
faith of the gentleman and the soldier Dr. Nitobé comments in a singularly 
suggestive and winning little book. Its influence upon Japan in the past 
has been incomputable. Bushido is rightly called the “soul” of Japan. 
And it survives still in the courtesy for which Japan is proverbial, in the 
loyalty and fortitude which conquered in the recent Russian war, and in 
the magnanimity which made possible the peace which closed that strife. 
But plainly there is no place for Bushido in an era of democracy and peace. 
“Alas for knightly virtues! Alas for samurai pride! Morality ushered 
into the world with the sound of bugles and drums is destined to fade away 
as the captains and the kings depart.” “I said the other day to a lieu- 
tenant on a man-of-war,” to quote from a missionary periodical: ‘‘‘There 
are some people who think a country like yours can do without Christianity, 

s Bushido: The Soul of Japan: An Exposition of Japanese Thought. By Inazo 
Nitobé. With an Introduction by William Elliot Griffis. Tenth revised and enlarged 
edition. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xxv+203 pages. 
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that Bushido almost takes its place. What do you think?’ He answered 
emphatically: ‘Taranai,’ ‘not enough.’” This Dr. Nitobé admits. 
Bushido has done its work for Japan. Christianity is the only ethical 
system powerful enough to cope with present-day utilitarianism and 
materialism. His difference, he protests, is not with the teachings of Christ, 
but solely with the eccleciastical methods and forms which obscure these 
teachings. Certainly, if they obscure these teachings they must have an 
end. The missionaries are rapidly coming to an agreement with each 
other and with Dr. Nitobé as to what Japan really needs. 


Atonzo K. PARKER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


FRESH LIGHT ON THE DARK CONTINENT 


Of six recent books on Africa, two are of value as contributions to 
knowledge of the land and its people, two are voluminous additions to 
the discussion of the Congo Free State problem, and two are textbooks 
on missions throughout the continent. 

Gibbons’ Africa from South to North* is one of the most important 
contributions to our knowledge of Africa since the works of Stanley. The 
author had been in Africa three times before the journey recorded in these 
volumes, and had made himself well acquainted with a portion of Marotse- 
land,? that native empire, as large as Germany, in the center of the southern 
portion of the continent, having the notable ruler Lewanika. Major 
Gibbons’ various expeditions have covered more than twenty thousand 
miles in uncivilized Africa—a distance approached by only two other 
explorers. The expedition under review occupied a little more than two 
years (July, 1898, to August, 1901), entering Africa by the mouth of the 
Zambesi, and departing by way of the Nile. Its objects were 
to determine the geographical limits of Lewanika’s country, to define the Congo- 
Zambesi watershed, to discover the main sources of the Zambesi, to make a 
hydrographical and ethnographical survey of the whole of Lewanika’s territory, 
to study its resources and industrial possibilities, to ascertain how far the 
Zambesi and her confluents could be considered as navigable waterways, to fur- 
nish the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes with such information as might be of assistance 
in the location of a route for the projected transcontinental railway. 

t Ajrica from South to North through Marotseland. By A. St. H. Gibbons. 
London: Lane, 1904. 2 vols. 276 and 297 pages. 

2 Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa 1895-96. By A. St. H. Gibbons. 
London: Methuen, 1898. 408 pages. 
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These purposes were carried out with thoroughness and success. The 
geographical observations and discoveries made are embodied in a large 
map of Marotseland folded at the back of the first volume, and maps of 
other regions in the second volume. The account of the expedition 
describes enough of the human vicissitudes involved to give the story a 
flavor of adventure. It is a graphic narrative. It leaves something to 
the reader to imagine, and yet tells enough to enable one to see, not only 
the progress of the expedition, but also the conditions which called out 
the personal resources of the explorers. Major Gibbons expresses ungrudg- 
ing appreciation of his comrades in the expedition, black as well as white. 

The source of the Zambesi was finally reached, and proves to be four 
or five days’ march from the conjectured position it has long occupied 
on maps. Several of its great tributaries are now for the first time reduced 
from the dotted lines of conjecture to the solid lines of ascertained course. 
While there are no vast regions of the earth’s surface remaining to be 
opened to knowledge, no end of details must still be ascertained. “I can 
assure my readers that the map of Africa will be subjected to more addi- 
tions, alterations, and modifications than even many of those interested 
in geography at home suppose.” 

The author’s observations concerning the natives are of special value, 
because they are characterized by fairness and the sincere appreciation 
of both the better and the worse sides. At times Major Gibbons traveled 
with only a handful of personal attendants, and never had a body of armed 
followers, as is deemed necessary by many explorers. Without ever 
experiencing serious opposition, he went over thousands of miles where 
no white man had preceded him, and he believed that the only occasions 
when his life was in danger were the results of impressions left by armed 
parties that had been in the country. On only one night was a watch 
kept over the camp, and that was without orders from the chief, the vol- 
untary act of one of his faithful attendants. He calls attention to the 
exceedingly significant facts that the three African explorers who have 
traveled farthest were all British subjects, that no one of them ever employed 
a single native soldier, and that each is free from the stain of blood. 

His account of Lewanika and his government of a vast empire in the 
heart of the continent shows that the African possesses intellectual and 
moral qualities of high grade. This Marotse empire is apparently in 
some respects more advanced than was that of the Czar before the recent 
revolution in Russia. Major Gibbons describes the transformation which 
took place years ago in Lewanika and his government, ascribing it to the 
work of the French Protestant missionaries. 
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Gradually the lofty character and impressive personality of Monsieur Coillard, 
who established his mission at Lialui . . . . have obliterated the harsh side of 
his nature, engendered nobler aspirations, and developed a certain liberality of 
sentiment and a laudable desire to raise his people to a higher scale of civilization. 


The four closing chapters, called appendixes, 
are a summary of the more serious conclusions arrived at as a result of experi- 
ences in various parts of Africa. Trade communications, material prospects, 
missionary: enterprise, and administrative methods are discussed. 


There is only an occasional slip in the diction. It is for the most part 
smooth and readable. The volumes are well, and not too profusely, 
illustrated. The descriptive gift of the author makes every page live. 
For example: A petty native chief is brought to him in a hammock. 

Over the hammock there appeared a black head surmounted by an old top 
hat which, in the owner’s anxiety to make his first appearance impressive under 
cover of this handsome headpiece, had slipped partly forward and partly side- 
wise over the right eye. This was slowly followed by the rest of the presence of 
the great Dimbudi, who shortly stood before me clad in his very best—a pair of 
very old evening-dress trousers much too long for the wearer, and looking some- 
thing like a couple of Concertinas in their lower extremities, a red serge coat 
much too small and short in the sleeves, and the old top hat fixed with jaunty 
effect, and of course brushed against the grain. 


The following may be taken as a fair sign of both the moral ideals 
and the British loyalty of the author: 

I know of an instance of a dispute between an Englishman and a Frenchman 
newly arrived in British Central Africa. ‘Why do you not take the case into 
court ?” asked a friend of the latter, also a foreigner. ‘I would do so if I were 
a British subject, but I am a Frenchman, and it would be useless,” was the 
reply. ‘“‘Tut! that makes no difference here. Right is right, and wrong is 
wrong under the British flag,” was the foreign settler’s answer. The dispute 
was taken before the magistrate, and the Frenchman won his case. 


Dr. Nassau’s Fetishism in West Africa, is the result of forty years’ 
experience as a missionary in the Gabun country. The author, after 
preliminary chapters on the constitution of native African society, the 
idea of God and polytheism, devotes twelve chapters to the description 
of fetishism in various aspects, including its philosophy, its results in 
witchcraft, in civil, social, and industrial life. The two closing chapters 
are given to “Tales of Fetish Based on Fact,” and “Fetish in Folk-Lore.” 

The author writes more in the light of traditional opinion than in the 

3 Fetishism in West Africa: Forty Years’ Observations of the Native Customs and 
Superstitions. By Robert Hamil Nassau. New York: Scribner, 1904. 389 pages. 
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light of modern pscychology. For instance, he assumes that the under- 
lying realities of the witchcraft phenomena in Africa are due to demoniacal 
possession. 

The possibility of a permanent possession by Satan being admitted, it is 

easily possible that the fetish doctors or priestesses may be temporarily entered 
into by Satan’s power, and that some wonderful things they do and say while 
endued with that power are used by the devil to blind men’s minds against the 
truth. 
While the author’s speculations as to the origin and philosophy of fetish- 
ism lack scientific breadth, his descriptions of fact are clear and are 
the product of intimate, friendly association with the natives. He appre- 
ciates the reality of the native’s faith to himself. 

A native heathen Akele chief, Kasa, my friend and host in the Ogowe, in 
1874, showed me a string of shells, bones, horns, wild-cat tails, and so forth, each 
with its magic compound, which he said could turn aside bullets. In a friendly 
way he dared me to fire at him with my sixteen-repeater Winchester rifle. I did 
not believe he meant it, but on his taking his stand a few paces distant, he did 
not quail under my steady aim, nor even at the click of the trigger. 


Dr. Nassau’s experience leads him to the conclusion that it is more 
difficult for the native to abandon his-faith in fetish than it is for him 
genuinely to reform his moral character. Our author has never found 
a tribe that did not have in the background of its belief some thought and 
name of the Supreme Being. There is a broad and genial human sym- 
pathy in the author’s work, which gives real value to his observations. 
For instance, it seems clear to him that, in addition to the purely religious 
considerations, it is well worth while to work for the African natives, 
“simply for the elevation of the heathen during their present earthly life.” 

This volume is valuable as a trustworthy collection of materials and 
graphic data for the study of fetishism. 

The latest books in the Congo Free State discussion are marked 
instances of special pleading, on the one side in behalf of humanity, and 
on the other in behalf of King Leopold IT.4 

King Leopold’s Rule in Africas is written by Edmund D. Morel, sec- 
retary of the Congo Reform Association. He divides his thirty chapters 


4 Leading previous volumes, one on each side of the controversy, are Civilization 
in Congoland: A Story of International Wrong-Doing, by H. R. Fox-Bourne (London: 
King, 1903; 311 pages); and New Africa: An Essay on Government Civilization in 
New Countries and on the Foundation, Organization, and Administration of the Congo 
Free State. By E. Descampes (London: Low, Marston & Co., 1903; 402 pages). 

5 King Leopold’s Rule in Africa. By Edmund D. Morel. With Illustrations and 
Maps. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 1905. 466 pages. 
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into six parts: I, “Historical;” II, “The New African Slave Trade;” 
III, ‘The New Slave Trade in Being;” IV, ‘The Working of the System 
as it Affects International Commercial Interests;” V, “‘The Congo Debate 
in the Belgian House of Representatives;”’ VI, “‘The Attempt to Discredit 
Consul Casement’s Report.” Nearly one hundred pages of appendix 
give original documents in the case. 

The author’s fundamental contention is that the land policy and mono- 
polistic exclusiveness of the Congo State government are contrary to the 
acts of the Berlin and Brussels Conferences which sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of the state. He next goes over the whole area of the state, 
district by district, and produces testimony as to the brutality with which 
the autocratic government is administered for revenue only. Perhaps 
the most convincing part of the evidence is that given in the speeches 
of leaders in the Belgian House of Representatives. 

The book would carry more conviction to many minds if it were written 
in a calmer style. The constant use of irony in quoting the pretensions 
of King Leopold’s government as to philanthropic motives becomes weari- 
some. In spite, however, of defects which belong to special pleading, 
the evidence advanced is so varied and so overwhelming as to carry with 
it inevitable conviction. 

“The first intimation that Congo troops were in the habit of cutting 
off the hands of men, women, and children in connection with the rubber 
traffic reached Europe through the Rev. J. B. Murphy, of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, in 1895.” From that time on, the evidence 
of this and similar barbarities has been accumulating on every hand. 
While the missionaries of all the Protestant bodies have borne witness, 
travelers and explorers, though having less intimate and sympathetic 
relations with the natives, have fully confirmed and enlarged their testimony. 

Major Gibbons, while warmly appreciating the work of representatives 
of the Congo State in some portions of its vast dominion, is constrained 
to speak in severe terms of the methods of the state in other portions which 
fell under his observation. Sir Harry Johnston, another authority of 
highest standing, is not only convinced himself, but says that Sir Henry 
Stanley, the principal agent in founding the state, and its defender for 
many years, had the last year of his life embittered by the conviction that 
great wrongs were being perpetrated by the state. 

On the other side comes Wack’s Story of the Congo Free State.© It 

6 The Story of the Congo Free State: Social, Political, and Economic Aspects of 
the Belgian Government in Central Africa. With 125 Illustrations and Maps. By 
Henry Wellington Wack. New York: Putnam, 1905. 634 pages. 
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is a plea for the defendant made by a member of the New York bar, who 
in the preface most carefully and explicitly disclaims any personal con- 
siderations in making this plea beyond general interest in the truth. But 
if he had been retained at an enormous fee by the defendant king, he could 
not have managed his argument with a more obvious intention to carry 
the case at any cost. There are thirty-seven chapters of the argument, 
followed by one hundred and twenty pages of appendix, giving the text 
of various documents. Like all other defenders of the king, he dwells 
mainly on the original purpose in the establishment of the Congo Free 
State, as declared by King Leopold and his representatives, and embodied 
in the discussions and conclusions of the Berlin and Brussels Conferences, 
and the treaties recognizing the state. 

Great emphasis is laid on the work of the state in abolishing the Arab 
slave trade. Various departments of the Congo administration are 
described so as to show their most favorable features. The chapter on 
missions enumerates the Protestant missions with strictures, and magnifies 
the Roman Catholic missions. All through, the agitation in England 
concerning the administration on the Congo is attributed to pique and 
jealousy on the part of a group of English commercial houses, abetted 
by a few Protestant missionaries and other sentimentalists. The author 
contends, in common with defenders of the king, that the Congo govern- 
ment has a right to the land and its products. Four chapters are given 
to “Testimony of Travelers and Thinkers,” including the favorable 
opinions of some who have since changed their views on the subject. 

The combined impression of these two volumes is to the effect that 
King Leopold may have begun his work on the Congo with more or less 
purely philanthropic intentions, but that the difficulties of practical admin- 
istration, combined with the allurements of great possibilities of wealth, 
have perverted the original purpose, until at last there has been established 
a government more despotic than that of any czar, with barbarities on 
a vaster scale than any that have been seen in modern times. 

Of precisely the same tone, apparently with the same inspiration, 
as the volume of Mr. Wack in America, is MacDonnell’s King Leopold II,? 
published in England. There are variations of emphasis. For example, 
the English form of the plea is more stringent in its sectarian strictures. 
It puts more marked aspersion on all the Protestant missions and more 
extensive laudation on all the Roman Catholic missions on the Congo. 


7 King Leopold II., His Rule in Belgium and the Congo. By John de Couvey 
MacDonnell. London: Cassell, 1905. 382 pages. 
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Several succinct statements of the case against the Congo State® are avail- 
able in this country. But the brochure which is likely to do the most 
popular execution is King Leopold’s Soliloquy, by Mark Twain. The 
great humorist never wielded his pen more pointedly in behalf of honesty 
and humanity.° It is significant, too, that he puts added emphasis in his 
second edition, issued since the publication of the report of the king’s 
commission. 

Minor publications on the other side of the case are issued by the 
Federation for the Defense of Belgian Interests Abroad.t° They make 
a telling ¢u quoque argument, as all defenses of the Congo State do, by 
pointing out the wrongs of other administrations in Africa, especially 
English, French, and German. 

King Leopold is the strictly constitutional king of Belgium, but his sov- 
ereignty of the Congo is an entirely distinct, almost unrelated, government, 
and is admitted to be the most unchecked autocracy of modern times. It 
was expected that the commission which he appointed to investigate the 
alleged cruelties of his own government would put the facts in the most 
favorable light possible. This they have done. But their findings't—not 
published till eight monhts after the report was made—are such that the 
existence of enormous wrongs is no longer an open question. 

Modern philanthropy is increasingly marked by wide scope and by 
studious intelligence. The missionary enterprise is world-wide philan- 
thropy in practical form. It is now being subjected to comprehensive 
study in two interdenominational courses. In both, the current year 
(1905-6) is devoted to Africa. The seventh volume? in the “Forward 

8 Memorial Concerning Conditions in the Independent State of the Kongo. U.S. 
Senate Document No. 282, Fifty-eighth Congress, Second Session. 136 pages. 

Grounds for Action by the U. S. Government: Conditions in the Congo State: 
Synopsis of Case. Boston: Congo Reform Association, 1905. 39 pages. 

The Treatment of Women and Children in the Congo State. Congo Reform Asso- 
ciation, 1905. 30 pages. 

- Evidence Laid before the Congo Commission of Inquiry, together with data down 
to July 1905. Congo Reform Association. 96 pages. 

The Report of King Leopold’s Commission and the Testimony which Compelled It. 
Congo Reform Association. December, 1905. 

9 King Leopold’s Soliloquy: A Defense of His Congo Rule. By Mark Twain. 
Boston: Warren, 1905. 50 pages. 

10 The Truth on the Congo Free State. By the Federation for the Defense of 
Belgian Interests Abroad. No. 19, May 13, 1905. 28 pages. 

11 Bulletin officiel de l' Etat Independent du Congo. Nos.g and 10. Bruxelles 
le 31 Octobre 1905. 285 pages. 


12 Daybreak in the Dark Continent. By Wilson S. Naylor. New York: Young 
Peoples’ Missionary Movement, 1905. 315 pages. $0.50. 
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Mission Study Courses,” edited under the auspices of the Young People’s 
Missionary Movement, is by Wilson S. Naylor. Professor Naylor has 
done a scholarly piece of work, comprehending in his eight chapters the 
most important facts about Africa, its people, its religion, its social con- 
dition, its modern opening, the progress and present status of missions, 
the heroic pioneers and the noble first fruits. The material is presented 
with as great clearness as is possible when covering such a wide and diver- 
sified area of time and space in every chapter. The typographical form 
is excellent. Each chapter is followed by questions in review of the material 
and by references for further study. There are two excellent maps. In 
the appendix are valuable tables and a brief bibliography. 

The fifth volume*’ in the “‘United Study of Missions Courses,” pub- 
lished for the Interdenominational Committee of Women’s Boards, is 
by Ellen C. Parsons, with an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. In 
fifty pages Sir Harry gives an admirable and authoritative'* compendium 
of the geography, races, and history of Africa. Following this, the first 
chapter is concerning social and religious conditions in general. The 
remaining five chapters give an account of missionary endeavor in northern, 
western, eastern, central, and southern Africa, respectively. Within these 
great divisions the field is considered in its natural minor divisions. This 
geographical treatment is the only method which can keep perfectly clear 
such a vast amount of material as must be handled. The author has 
managed to pack in a surprising amount of concrete and stirring story. 
The volume is furnished with map, tables, and bibliography. Each 
chapter is followed by brief extracts from various writers on Africa. 


L. Catt BARNES. 
WorcEsTER, Mass. 


13 Christus Liberator: An Outline Study of Ajrica. By Ellen C. Parsons. New 
York: Mecmillan, 1905. 309 pages. $0.50 net. 


%4Cf. especially History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. By Sir 
Harry H. Johnston. Cambridge, England: University Press, 1899. 319 pages. For 
details compare his British Central Africa, his Tunisian Sahara, his Nile Quest, his 
River Congo, his Uganda Protectorate, and other volumes on Africa. 
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